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PREFACE 

No apology is needed f or an attempt to write an intro- 
duction to the Phonetics and History of the German 
Language that is simple enough to be intelligible to stu- 
dents without linguistic erudition, and at the same time 
sufficiently comprehensive to meet to a reasonable d^ree 
the requirements of the teacher of Gennan. Phonetics 
and historical grammar have at last come into their own 
as legitimate and indispensable elements of the training 
of foreign language teachers, but a text-book for these 
subjects adjusted to the complicated needs of our Colleges 
has so f ar been a desideratum. 

It goes without saying that in compiling this litÜe 
manual I have made free use of the principal works on 
the subjects with which it deals. In fact, the phonetic 
part can hardly claim to be much more than an adapta- 
tion of the books of such phoneticians as Sievers, Vietor, 
Jespersen, Sweet, etc. In the historical part, while Con- 
sulting at every step the Standard works by Wilmanns, 
Behaghel, Streitberg, and others, I have found myself 
compelled to follow a more independent course in char- 
acterizing the German tongue as a direct and nearly 
unbroken development gf the Indo-European parent lan- 
guage, evolved by the continuous action of a homogeneous 
set of phonetic and psychological tendencies. Leaving 
aside the scientific aspect of my theory, this System, thru 
its consistent linking of phonetics and historical gram- 
mar, cannot f ail to make Üxe study of both more useful to 

the Student than an independent treatment of these two 

m 
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branches of linguistic science woiild be. May critics not 
deal too harshly with me f or having presumed to embody 
in my booklet some new presentations of details (such as 
the Germanic preterit and optative, the High German 
sound sbift, the derivation of the name Germania the evo- 
lution of the German dialects and the G^man Standard 
language) ; I have rigidly suppressed such heresies wher- 
ever they did not seem unavoidable postulates of the 
general pedagogical plan of my book; sometimes, I con- 
fess, it was with some regret tbat I put them into the 
background, as, for instante, when I professed to share 
the present Standard view of the Indo-European 'mediae 
aspiratae/ which I described as 'middle stops/ while I 
am strongly convinced that they really were voiceless 
spirants; to introduce this theory seemed to me too bold 
at this time, altho I realized the extent to which it would 
have simplified the treatment of the Germanic sound 
shift and Vemer*s Law. 

The Tranacriptions-Misire so frequently complained 
of by philologists could not fail to give me considerable 
trouble. I had to cut more than one Gordian knot in my 
endeavor to reconcUe the customary transcription of pho- 
netics with that of historical grammar, chieSy so in the 
use of the letters g and g; in connection with the tradi- 
tional use of Roman type for phonetic transcription and 
Italics for philological examples, I have followed the ar- 
bitrary principle of using with either type the regulär 
fönt sign for the common stop, thus reserving, in the 
historical part, the type g for the labio-velar; this deci- 
sion and the use of Greek x and y for the velar spirants 
were dictated by practical rather than by scientific con- 
siderations. — During the typesetting my difficulties in 
typographical matters were greatly alleviated by the un- 
remitting care and sagacity of Mr. Adolph Linsenbarth, 



PBEFACE V 

of the XJniversity Press of Cambridge, Mass. My sin- 

cerest thanks are due to him and to several of my 

colleagues who have rendered me valuable assistance, 

especially to Dr. Max Diez and Dr. J. Lassen Boysen 

f or their painstaking Cooperation in revising the manu- 

script and proofs, and to Professor Francis A. Wood for 

a nmnber of important suggestions, but most of all to 

Professor K. F. Muenzinger, with whom I have dis- 

eussed many crucial questions during various phases of 

my work. 

E. Pbokosch. 
AuanNy Tbzab» November, 1916.) 
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dents without linguistic erudition, and at the same time 
sufficiently comprehensive to meet to a reasonable degree 
the requirements of the teacher of German. Phonetics 
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as legitimate and indispensable elements of the training 
of foreign language teachers, but a text-book for these 
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has so far been a desideratum. 
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Jespersen, Sweet, etc. In the historical part, while Con- 
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INTRODÜCTION 

1. Phonetics is tbe science of the formation and com- 
bination of speech sounds. It is not statutory, but de- 
scriptive, that is, it does not State what speech sounds are 
to be used under certain circmnstances, but it analyzes 
and defines the speech sounds actually occumng. The 
science that deals with 'correct pronunciation/ setting up 
regulations for the choice of speech sounds, is termed 
Orfhoepics; a knowledge of phonetics is a necessary pre- 
requisite for a rational study of orthoepics, while, on the 
other handy the purposes of the modern language teacher 
require a connection of phonetics with orthoepics^ — 
Phonology is the science of the historical development of 
Speech sounds; without an intimate knowledge and con- 
stant use of phonetic principles, it deteriorates into a 
mechanical handling of formulas; phonetics, again, being 
the science of the actual character of sounds, is apt to 
receive a great deal of valuable assistance from phonology. 
In this way, phonetics, orthoepics and phonology, while 
distinctly dififering from each other in aims, subject-mat- 
ter and methods, are closely connected branches of lin- 
guistic science. 



CHAPTERI 

The Organs of Speech 

8. Speech Sounds are produced by the breath, which 
is expelled by the lungs, is passed thru the windpipe 
{trachea), and is modified first in the larynx and then in 
the mouth, or mouth and nose. 

In general, human speech is formed by exhalation ex- 
clusively; occasionally, however, sounds are formed by 
Inhalation. E.g., the word ja is sometimes pronounced 
that way by Germans, especially when in a mood of in- 
difference or resignation. — The neighing of a horse is 
inhalation. 

A« The Laiynz 

S. The Laiynx {der Kehlkopf) is the upper part of the 
windpipe. It consists of a number of cartUages which 
are joined by muscle tissues and ligaments. The carti- 
lages are: 

(1) The Sing Cartüage (cartüago cricoidea, from Greek 
krikos, 'ring'). It has the shape and approximate size of 
a Signet ring, the wider part being at the back. It can 
easily be feit with the finger tips, about three fourths of 
an inch below the so-called 'Adam's apple.' 

(2) The Shield Cartüage (cartüago Ihyreoidea, from Gk. 
thyreos, 'door-shaped shield'). It resembles two shields 
that are joined in front, with an upper and a lower hom- 
like projection on each side. The lower,. shorter 'homs' 
embrace the ring cartüage, while the upper, longer horns 
have attacht to them the horseshoe-shaped bony Sup- 
port of the tongue, the tongue bone. The two plates of 
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THE IiABTNX 5 

the shield cartilage form a curved edge in front, which is 
popularly termed the *Adam's apple/ 

(3) The two Adjusting Cartilages {caHüagines arytae- 
noideaey from Gk. aryiaina, 'watering-can'). They have 
the shape of very irregulär three-sided pyramids, and 
rest on the thick part of the ring cartilage. On this they 
can move in two ways: they can rotate on their axes 
(around their inner comers) ; and they can move sideways 
along the upper edge of the ^signet' part of the ring 
cartilage. 

To the front comers of these cartilages are attacht 
two muscle cushions. These are joined to the front pro- 
tection of the shield cartilage (the Adam's apple), thus 
being stretcht across the larynx. These muscle cushions 
are called the Vocal Chords (ligamenta ghüidis, diordae 
wcales). They are not to be likened to strings or mem- 
branes, but rather resemble a pair of Ups. Some German 
phoneticians (Klinghardt, for example) call them Stimm- 
lippen rather than Stimmbänder. 

Note. The Illustration (Plate I) shows a verfcieal section of the 
laiynx, seen from behind. The yocal chords divido the larynx in- 
to an Upper and lower half, the space between them being called 
GtoUis (from Gk. (flotta, 'tongue'; Gennan StimmriUe). The pro- 
Jeotions above them are the spurious vocal chords (TaachenbändeTf 
faUche SHnmbänder). The Spaces behind these are the laryngeal 
Yentrides (ventricuU Morgagnif named after the Italian physician 
Morgagni, who first described them). They secrete mucus, which 
lubricatee the vocal chords, but have no function whatever in speaking. 

(4) The Epiglottis (Gk. cpf, *upon/ and ghttis; Ger. 
Kehldeckd). This is a pear-shaped, rather flexible plate, 
which is attacht to -the shield cartilage above the vocal 
chords. It is raised in breathing and speaking, leaving 
the larynx open, but is lowered, covering and protecting 
the larynx, when food glides thru the oesophagjas^ di- 
reeüj bdund ibe windpipe. 
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4. Positions of the Glottis. Thru varying positions 
of the adjusting cartilages, the vocal chords either touch 
one another, or draw apart more or less, so that the glottis 
may take different shapes, as shown in diagram 3 (Plate I). 
The most important positions are: 

(1) The adjusting cartilages and, consequently, the 
vocal chords touch one another, and the latter are tightly 
stretcht. The glottis is closed; no air can pass from the 
lungs. This is the Glottal Stop, which is used quite fre- 
quently in German speech (see 36), but occurs more or 
less in the speech of all nationalities. A sudden, spas- 
modic rupture of a glottal stop, combined with consider- 
able friction of air passing between the vocal chords, is a 
cough. Laughing consists of a series of similar, but 
slighter explosions, usually without much friction, since 
the vocal chords are farther separated than in coughing. 

(2) The adjusting cartilages and the vocal chords 
touch one another, but the latter are not stretcht so 
tightly as in the glottal stop. Breath passing between 
them causes them to vibrate more or less rapidly, accord- 
ing to the degree of tension. The tone produced by these 
vibrations of the vocal chords is called Voice (Summe, 
Stimmton), Speech sounds are called voiced if the vooai^ 
chords vibrate during their production; e.g., z, v, l, m, h, 
g, and the vowels. 

Note. There are several easy ways to determine whether a 
floiind is voiced or not: Press the tips of two fingers tightly against 
the Adam's apple, and pronoiince a given sound; if it is voiced, you 
will notice a distinct Vibration of the Adam's apple, to which the 
vocal chords are attacht, while there is no such Sensation if voice- 
less sounds (e.g., «, /) are pronounced; or press one hand finnly 
against your temples or the top of your head and'pronounce voiced 
and voiceless soimds; you will fed the same presence or absence of 
Vibration; or stop your ears with your hands and pronounce v — f, 
z — «: you will notioe that voiced soimds are much louder, but 
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voiodeBB Bounds not ao loud as otherwise; or try to combine some 
mdody with tlie extended pronunciation of some sound; if the 
Bound 18 voioedy you can 'sing a tune' during its pronunciation, 
whüe the pitch of a voicdees eoimd remains practically stationaiy. 

(3) The adjusting cartilages separate slightly, so that 
their inner sides and the vocal chords form an isosceles 
triangle with a Vertex angle of about fifteen degrees. 
The breath passes comparatively freely, but with some 
slight friction. This is the position in which voiceless 
(unvaiced) somids are pronomiced. 

(4) The triangle between the vocal chords and the 
cartilages is wider, having a Vertex angle of about twenty- 
five degrees. This is the position in normal breathing. 

(5) The adjusting cartilages move apart as f ar as pos- 
sible and rotate in an outward direction, so that the glottis 
becomes almond-shaped. The greatest possible amount 
of air can then pass thru the larynx; this is the posi- 
tion, therefore, in violent breathing (after running, etc.)» 
or in energetic blowing. 

The Student should familiarize himself by frequent 
practise with these positions of the vocal chords, passing 
from the glottal stop to the widest opening, and vice versa. 
He will soon acquire a very definite feeling for each step. 
This is absolutely necessary in the study of phonetics. — 
Klinghardt's AHihdaHona- und Hörübungen is a book 
highly to be recommended for this practise. 

Note. A sixth position, which nsually occurs in whispering, is of 
lesB importance. The vocal chords are closed, but the adjusting 
cartilages, having rotated inwardly aroimd their axes, form a small 
triangle, the so-calied cartilage glottis. — If this cartilage glottis is 
very narrow, we get the soimd of groaning. 

The terms chest^oice and head-voice are misnomers. 
There is no kind of voice that is formed anywhere eise 
but in the larynx. The so-called hesyd-vok^ \ä xcl^^c^ 
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voice with an unnaturally high pitch, due to the fact that 
the front one-third or front one-half of the vocal chords 
is closed, and only the back part vibrates. The voice of 
ventriloquists, also, is produced in the larynx, generally 
being 'head-voice/ at least to an extent. 



B. The Velum 

5. The Velum. From the larynx the breath passes 
thru a hollow space called the pharynx, and then 
either thru the oral cavity or thru the nasal cavity, or 
thru bothy aecording to the position of the soft palate 
or velum. This is the back part (one third or more) of 
the roof of the mouth. The dividing line between the 
'soft' and the 'hard' palate can easily be feit with the 
forefinger or the inverted tip of the tongue. — The soft 
palate passes over into the Umda (diminutive of Lat. uva, 
'grape')> which is not unlike a drop of some thick Uquid 
or an icicle in formation. It can be seen distinctly by 
means of a mirror: Stand with your back against a window 
and hold the mirror at such an angle that it reSects the 
light into the mouth. 

''It is surprising how few people have ever looked well into their 
mouths. The student of phonetics should always have a hand- 
glass by his side, and should use it oonstantly until he is quite 
familiär with the appearaoce of the 'oral' organs of speech. He 
will very soon find out the best äugle at which to hold the mirror 
so that it will at onoe reflect light into the mouth and enable him to 
watch it." (Rippmann-Vietor, Elements of Phonetics, 11.) 

6. Positions of the Velum. The velum, with the uvula, 
acts like a trap-door, either closing or opening the passage 
from the pharynx into the nasal cavity. In position I 
(Plate I), it closes the nasal passage, its end being 
pressed against a projecting part of the back wall of the 
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Pharynx; the breath must pass ihm the mouth. In 
Position Ily the natural position for breathing, the pas- 
sage is open, and the breath passes thru the nose, or, 
if the mouth is open, thru mouth and nose. Speech 
soimds formed with the velum in position I are calied 
oral; those formed with position II are nas<df if the breath 
passes thru the nose only; they are nasälized if it passes 
thru the mouth and nose. Thus, the common vowels 
and sounds like p, b, 8, z, l sie oral; m, n, ng aie nasal; 
the French so-c£dled 'nasal vowels' — an, on^ in^ un — 
are nasalized. 

Note 1. Hold a narrow niler with cme edge agamst the upper 
lipi and with the other edge against a oold window-pane; pronounoe 
[a]: the breath moistens the glass below the niler; pronounce [m], 
and it will appear above the niler; with the French 'niasal' (nasal- 
ized) vowelsi it will show both below and above the niler. — Or, 
you may place a cold polisht knife against the upper lip, and the 
breath will dlm either its upper or its lower side, or both sides, 
according to the sound pronoimced. — Observe, by means of a 
mirror, the action of the velum in the pronimciation of oral and 
nasal vowels, and in quiet breathing. 

Note 2. Of persons suffering from a 'cold in the head' we are 
apt to say that their voioe sounds 'nasal.' This is true to an eztent 
only. The nasal passage usually being not entirely free, nasal soimds 
like [m] or [n] cannot be pronounced clearly; tiiey sound like [b] 
and [d] (for instance, Ebba instead of Emma, Hedde instead of 
Henne). On the other band, the edges of the velum and the uvula 
are usually more or less inflamed in such cases, and are unable to 
close the nasal cavity effectively; therefore, oral sounds, especially 
oral vowels, appear to have a more or less distinct nasal tinge. 



C. The Mouth 

7. The Roof of the Mouth consists of the soft palate or 
velum (5, 6), the hard palate, the upper gums or alveoles, 
and the upper teeth. 
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The hard patate is supported by tbe palate bone which 
is attacht to tbe upper jaw. It is, in general, concave 
in sbape, but with very many people its middle third is 
sligbtly convex. It passes over into tbe alveotes witbout 
any definite line of demarcation; tbese consist in a more 
or less convex ridge above tbe upper teetb. In anatomy, 
tbe term 'dlveoK' does not denote tbe gums, as in pbo- 
netics, but (more properly, since Lat. alveoli means 
'little bollows') tbe cavities in tbe upper jaw in wblcb 
tbe teetb are fastened. — Tbe Upper teeth usually projeet 
somewbat over tbe lower teetb. 

8. The Lips are capable of assuming various shapes. 
They may be protruded (as in tbe pronunciation of [u]), 
or withdrawn (as with [i]); they may be nearly parallel, 
as in tbe case of [i, e], or rounded, forming more or less 
of an ellipsis, e.g., with Englisb [w], or with [u, o]. 

9. The Tongue wben at rest bas a ratber spberical 
shape, somewbat resembling a clincbt fist, tbe Joint of 
the middle finger representing tbe tip of tbe tongue. It 
consists of a complicated set of very elastic muscles 
which enable it to change its shape even more than tbe 
lips. In tbe pronimciation of [u] it is witbdrawn, in tbe 
pronunciation of [i] ratber pusbt forward. Its tip is in- 
verted toward tbe hard palate with American r, vibrates 
with German r, and forms a distinct rill or groove in tbe 
pronimciation of s. (In accurate phonetic terminology, 
tbe term *tip' or *point' refers ordy to tbe front rim of 
tbe tongue; tbe elastic muscular part inmiediately be- 
bind it — 1 cm. or less — is tbe blade. Tbe surface bebind 
tbe blade is caUed tbe back of tbe tongue or dorsum.) 

Note. The outline of the palate and alveoli as well as the shape 
of the teeth, lips and tongue differ very considerably with different 
people. A dentist can easily make a plaster cast of the roof of your 
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mouth, such as is used in shaping an artificial palate, but you can 
get a oifficiently accurate sectional outline in this way: Fold a piece 
of heavy tin-f oil several timeB so as to make a pliable, but firm, strip 
about a quarter of an inch in width and two inches in length. Bend 
one end of the strip over tlie edge of the upper teeih and press the 
Strip fiimly against alveoli and palate (up to the end of the hard 
palate); then transfer this outline on paper, carefully tracing the 
outline of the heavy tin-f oil with a pencil. With the help of a long 
toothpick you can detennine with fair accuracy the points of ar- 
ticulationi i.e., the points where the tongue oomes into contact with 
the roof of the mouth. These points should be marked on your out- 
line for every oonsonant studied. 



D. Articulation 

10. Place of Articulation. In the oral cavity, i.e., in 
the Space extending from the uvula to the Ups, the speech 
sounds are modified by the various positions of Ups, 
tongue, etc. This adjustment is called articulation. Ao- 
cording to the place where the adjustment is made, we 
distinguish: Labials, or sounds formed thru the action 
of the Ups, e.g., [b, m, w]; Dentals, which are articu- 
lated by the tongue touching the upper teeth, e.g., [t, n, 
s] in Romance languages; Alveolars, formed at the alveoli, 
e.g., [t, n, s] in European English; Palatals, formed at the 
front palate, like sh; Velars, formed at the velum, e.g., 
[k, g]; Uvulars, formed by means of the uvula; lastly, 
glotial sounds, which are not modified in the mouth at 
all, but formed in the glottis exclusively, e.g., the glottal 
stop (4, 1). 

U. Künds of Articulation. Thru the adjustment of 
the tongue and the Ups, the breath is either checked in 
the mouth, or it is allowed to pass freely. If it passes 
freely, without any obstacle in the mouth, we speak of 
Vowels: [a — i — u], etc. Otherwise, we have CotvsowmU . 
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If the interception is complete, the breath being stopt 
aitogether, we have a Stop (explosive, occlusive, Ver- 
schlußlard), e.g., [p, b, m]; if it is incomplete, the breath 
being forced thru a more or less narrow passage, as 
with [t, Bf V, z], we have a Spirant (fricative, continuant, 
open consonanty Reibelard). 

12. Intensity of Articulation. All oonsonants, but es- 
pecially the voiceless stops ([p, t, k]), differ according to 
the intensity with which the breath is expelled. It is 
expelled with great intensity, e.g., in the case of initial 
[py t, k] both in English and German, while the correspond- 
ing French consonants are pronouneed with much less 
force of expiration. To the ear, Gennan and English 
initial [p, t, k] are similar to [p+h, t+h, k+h]. Such 
sounds are called aspirated. 

Besides, the museles of the Ups or tongue are either 
tense or relaxt (loose) in the pronunciation of a conso- 
nant; in general, it can be said that they are relatively 
tense with voiceless consonants, as [p, f], and relatively 
relaxt with voiced consonants, like [b, v]; consonants 
pronouneed with tense museles are called Portes (singu- 
hi fortis, 'strong')y the others are called Lenes (singular 
lenüy 'mild,' 'soft'). While in most cases this distinction 
coincides with that between voiced and voiceless, a voiced 
sound can be (relatively) fortis (e.g., hb, gg in German 
Ebbe, Flagge); while a voiceless consonant is sometimes 
lenis; this is the case in the South German pronunciation 
of b, d, g; they are voiceless, but pronouneed with re- 
laxt museles, as the German term 'weiches b' indicates. 

13. Requirements of Phonetic Analysis. In deter- 
mining the phonetic character of any sound, we must an- 
swer the following questions: 
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(1) Are the vocal chords in Vibration or not? This 
classifies a sound as voiced or vaiceless (4, 3). 

(2) Is the velum closed (raised) or open (lowered)? 
In the first case, the sound is ordlf in the second case it is 
nasal (6)« 

(3) Is the passage thru the mouth open — partly 
closed — entirely closed? Thus we distinguish voweU, 
spirants, stops (11). 

(4) In the case of consonants, is the expiration intense 
or normal? In the first case, the sound is aspirated. — 
Are the muscles tense or relaxt, i.e., is the sound forÜs 
or lernst (12). 

(5) What is the place of articulation? (10). 



CHAPTERn " 

Analysis of Geiman Sounds 

L THE LABIALS 
A* Stops 

14. Bilabial Stops, [p, b]. The Ups are closed, and the 
velum, with the uvula, closes the nasal passage (position 
I, Plate I). Thus bilabial (Lat. W-, *both/ and hbium^ 
'KpO oral stops are fonned. The vocal chords are either 
open, forming an isosceles triangle with a Vertex angle of 
fifteen degrees, or they vibrate. In the first case we have 
a voiceless stop, e.g., p, pp in Pein, Rappe, or 6 in final 
Position (see below): oft, Att6scÄ=pap, hypSJ. In the 
latter case, we pronounce a voiced stop, e.g., b in hei^ 
I/ie&«=[bai, lixbd]. 

In German and English we have aspiration (12) in the 
pronunciation of initial p and of pp: Paar, Pein, Rappe, 
Lippe= [p^axr, p^ain, rap^a, lip^'a]. — Simple p in the mid- 
dle of a Word is not a frequent sound in German; most 
Speakers do not aspirate it, p in Kneipe, Oper, Lampe 
being weaker than in EngUsh griping, hoping, rampart. — 
Final b, i.e., b at the end of words or syllables and before 
voiceless sounds is voiceless, but not aspirated: ab, lieb- 
reich, ^^=pap, lixpraig, gi(x)pt] («[hxbraig, gixbt], see 
below). 

The Ups are either tense or relaxt (12). They are 

tense in the pronmiciation of aU aspirated somids, of 

b at the end of a short syllable, and of bb: Paar, ab,} 

B566=[p^axr, ^ap, ^eba]. They are relaxt for voiced b^ 

14 
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and for b in voiceless pronunciation (final b) after long 
vowels: Beere, Liebe, geliebt=\heiTQy lixba, galiibt]: we 
iiave lenes in the latter^ fortes in the former case. ([b, d, 
§] are the accurate signs for the voiceless lenes, but in 
most cases [p, t, k] is sufficiently exact.) 

NoTB. The differenoe between the aspirated voiceless stops of 
Gennan and English, and the unaspirated (but fortes) stops in 
Romanoe and Slavic languages can be shown by a simple experi- 
ment: Hold a buming match close to your Ups while pronoundng 
Engliflh pain, or Gennan Pein; the flame will be extinguished, while 
it fiickers but slightly when French pain is pronounced oorrectly. 

Geuerally speaking, Middle and South Gennan do not possess 
any voiced stops, but [b] is replaced by the voiceless lenis [^j, bei^ 
[J^ai]; between vowels, the bilabial spirant [v] (17) is subeitituted: 
aber^l^vQT], 

15. The Bilabial Nasal, [m, m]. The Ups are closed, 
and the velum takes position II (Plate I), thus opening 
the nasal passage; the vocal chords vibrate. This is the 
soimd of m in mir, am, Mutter, equivalent to English m. 
— Voiceless [m] occurs in such interjections as *Äm/ in 
phonetic transcription [mm]: the Ups are closed, the 
velum is open, the vocal chords are at first open, then 
they b^in to vibrate. In [m'mm] (sign of approval) 
they vibrate — are opened — and vibrate again. — Oc- 
casionaUy [m] is at least partly voiceless in words like 
Schmerz, Lampe = [Smmerts, lammpe]. 

It is important to pronounce final m short, not long, as 
in EngUsh after short vowels. Compare German Lamm 
with EngUsh larnb. German hos no long consonants. 

Note. Such groups of labials as occiur in Amimann, nebenbei 
when carelessly pronounced pampman, neibmbai], are characteristic 
of the real nature of a stop: in Amimann the Ups are closed before 

m 

the first m, and opened after the second m; consequently, p is formed 
neither by the closing nor by the opening of the lips — they are 
closed both before and after it — but merely by the po^X^^nv iA\)ei^ 
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yelum. From this it appears that the characteristic dement ol a 
stop is neither the fonnation nor the release of the obstruction, but 
the obstruction as such. — Gf . Jespersen, Lehrbuch der PboneUkt 
p. 12. 

B. Spirants 

16. Slit and Rill. The passage thru which the bieath 
is expelled in the formation of a spirant can be of 
different shapes: It can be a narrow slit with approxi- 
mately parallel lines, or a more or less round Channel for 
which we use the term 'rill.' We, therefore, following 
the Danish phonetician Jespersen, speak of slüsounds 
and rülrsounds (slit-spirants and rill-spirants). Englisb 
thy for instance, is a slit-spirant: The front of the tongue 
is convex and nearly parallel to the inner surface of the 
Upper teeth. With s, on the other hand, the breath is 
forced thru a narrow Channel ('rill') along the blade of 
the tongue, as we can observe in a mirror. 

17. Bilabial Slit-Spirants, [f, v]. The two Ups are 

nearly parallel, leaving a very narrow passage nearly 
along their whole length. This is the articulation of the 
Middle and South German voiced bilabial spirant [v] which 
is used for the letter w (wer, wo, Löwe) and for b between 
vowels (öfter =[9ait;8r]). In the combinations qu, schWf 
zw the North Germans also use this sound very fre- 
quently: [la;exr, Sveir, tsvair]. — [f] is the voiceless sound 
caused by blowing, but is sometimes used instead of [«] 
after voiceless sounds, e.g., [kFexr]. 

18. Bilabial Rill-Spirants, [w, y^l The lips are closed at the 
ddes, a round opening of pea-size, or a little larger, being left in the 
Center. At the same time the back of the tongue is raised, as in the 
pronunciation of [u]: this is English w, which is generally vdiced, but 
which is voiceless after voiceless consonants and in the usual Ameti« 
can pronunciation of wh: tßine, toüch, whine, whidi, gueen^[wainm 
witSi h^ain, hwitS, k^:n]. In German this sound does not exist. 
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19. Labio-dental Spirants, [f, v], are formed by the 
Iower lip and the upper teeth. They are necessarily slit- 
sounds for obvious reasons: The upper teeth being rigid, 
and the Iower lip being much less flexible than the tongue, 
no Channel (rill) can be formed. — German [f, v] have 
much' less distinct friction than have the corresponding 
Fingiish soimds. This is due to the f act that in the latter 
the teeth touch the central line of the Iower lip, while in 
German the Iower lip slightly projects over the edge of 
the upper teeth, so that the friction takes place on the 
inner, softer skin of the lip. Besides, German [y] is less 
distinctly voiced than English [v]. Compare English 
finefSaJOier^ vine, vife, with German fein, Vater, Wein, weil. 

Nora 1. Especial care should be used in the proniinciation of 
the groups gu, achw, zw. For pedagogical reasons, the bilabial pro- 
nimdation described in 17 is not advisable, English [w] being sub- 
stituted for it too easily. The labio-dental pronundation Pcvela, 
Sven*, tsvair] is quite as oorrect, and is preferable in the classroom. 

NoTB 2. The letter v in foreign words is usually pronounced [v], 
but in a few foreign words quite commonly used [f] is substituted: 
Vera (also pronounced [vers], especially in South Germany), Veü- 
chen, Vogt, usually also in brave (always in brav), Sklave, Pvher, 

Hbß following German words are spelled with v (pronounced 
[f]): VakT, Vdier, Vieh, Vogd, Vließ, Vläme, Volk, vier, viel, von, 
vor, vom, vorder-, ver-; names (mostly Low German) like Havel, 
Bremerhaven, Voß, Virchow (-oto = [o:]). Be careful not to pronounce 
any of these names with [v] instead of [f ]. 

The teacher should lay stress on the correct pronimciation of p/» 
[p+f]: Ffund, Pflaume, 

TL THE DENTALS (AND ALVEOLÄRS) 

89. Dentals^ are sounds which are formed with the 
tip or blade of the tongue against or near the upper teeth. 

^ As a matter of convenience, the term 'dentals' is used here in a 
widsr sense than its literal meaning; it includes alveolars and even 
eaeanuiuili. 
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If formed against the teeth, they are Dentals proper; m- 
ter-derUdls if the tip (point) of the tongue is between the 
Upper and lower teeth; postrdentdls if the tip or the blade 
of the tongue touches the inner surface of the Upper teeth; 
supra-dentals or Alveolar s if it touches the upper gums. 
An articulation that takes place still farther back, the tip 
of the tongue being inverted and touching the front 
palatei is called coLCummal (from Lat. cacumen^ 'top')* 

A* Steps 

21. Dental Stops, [t, d], are formed much farther back 
in English than in German. The American 'dentals' aie 
articulated by the tip of the tongue behind the alveoli; 
they are 'point-inverted' or 'cacuminal/ Grandgent, 
G.E.S.J p. 7, says: "The point of the tongue is tumed up 
to the roots of the teeth." British dentals are formed 
somewhat farther forward, viz., at the back of the alveoli 
(they are post-alveolar). German [t, d] are, in general, 
pre-alveolar, i.e., the tip, and often the blade, of the 
tongue is pressed against the front edge of the upper gums. 
It is very important that the teacher insist on this *front- 
ing' of the dentals. It is advisable even to exaggerate 
slightly by making the pupils pronounce post-dental 
[t, d], the tip of the tongue being pressed against the 
upper teeth — which usage, by the way, is by no means 
uncommon in German pronunciation. Few mispronunda- 
tions are so detrimental as an English (especially Ameri- 
can English) articulation of the dentals in German. 

When practising the German dentals, the pupils should 
first press the tip of the tongue against the front alveoli 
(or the teeth); then they should pronounce words like 
die, dichy tief. Tische etc. ^ 

Voice and voicelessness, aspiration, and fiie distribu- 
tion of fortis and lenis pronunciation foUow the same 






l 
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principles as with the labials: Initial t and medial ü are 
aspirated fortes: Tier, Teü, Tor; Ritter, Ratte, Fvüer; 
medial t, final t and ü, rnivoiced d after a short vowel, 
and dd (voiced, of course) are fortes, but unaspirated: 
rieten, Rat, hat, Schritt; Land; Kladde, Edda. — Yoieed d 
and mivoiced d after a long vowel are lenes: du, reden, 
leiden, Rad=[dm, reiden, laidan, raid]. 

Note 1. It is not necessary — indeed, it is hardly advisable — 
that the teacher insist on the distiDction between lenis and fortis 
for final unyoiced [^] after a long vowel (lenis) and final t (fortis) 
as in Bad and Rat, Many Germans, especially in the North, de 
not difitingoish these sounds. It is better to insist on an intensive 
(fortis) pronunciation for all final stops. 

NoTB 2. South and Middle Germans Substitute their voicelesB 
lenis [4] for voiced [d], as in the case of the labials, so that the same 
sound 18 used in dein as in Neid — [^sSn, nai^]. In teaching, of 
oourse, this is strictly to be avoided. 

22. The Dental Nasal, [n], is formed at the same place 
as the oral dental stops. We have pre-alveolar or post- 
dental articulation in German, post-alveolar or cacuminal 
articulation in English. — The sound [n] is preferable to 
[q] (33) in words like Knabe, Gnade, [n] must be care- 
f dlly pronounced bef ore and after labials where in care- 
less pronmiciation [m] is frequently substituted: fünf, 
ld)en, anbraten =[fynfy leibdn, ^anbiitan], not [fymf, leibip, 
^ambiitan]. 

B. Spirants 

2S. Dental Slit-Spirants do not exist in Gennan. We find them 
in the English ^Hsounds: voiceless [/>] in (hin, voioed [dl in ihen; 
the blade of the tongue is pressed against the inner surface of the 
Upper teeth, the tip frequently slightly projecting over the edge of 
the Iower teeth. 

24« Dental Rill-Spirants, [s, z]. The blade touehes the 
front alveoli, while the tip frequently, tho iio\i täkässäx^ > 
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touches the lower teeth. The breath is expelled in a 
narrow current thru a sharp rill along the median 
line of the blade. Observe this by means of the hand- 
glass and compare the sharpness of the air current with 
the comparatively weak and broad current in the pro- 
nunciation of th. The upper and lower teeth leave only a 
narrow passage so that the breath is directed against the 
edge of the lower incisors, where it is frequently divided 
into an inner and outer current. This is the cause of the 
Sharp, hissing soimd of [s] and [z]. 

So-called ' lisping' may be due to different causes. Most common- 
ly, the tip of the tongue Covers the edges of the low^ teeth; fre- 
quently, the blade does not form a rill; and sometimes the upper 
and lower teeth are too far apart. In each of these three caseSi 
lisping can rapidly be cured by self-obBervation, with the help of & 
mirror and steady practise. 

German [s, z] are more distinctly 'hissed' than tbe 
corresponding English sounds. — [s] and [z], and frequent- 
ly also [S] and [3] (30), are often called sibilarUs. 

In Standard German, we pronounce initial s before 
vowels and medial « when a vowel foUows and a vowel, 
nasal or liquid, precedes, voiced: See, Rosey Linse j Ferse, 
Felsen. In initial position in the second parts of Com- 
pounds, [s] is pronounced after voiceless, [z] after voiced 
sounds: vorsichtig, versichern, Entsatz, Absicht=^[{oiT\^gtiqf 
farlzigarn, 9ent|sats, ^aplsigt]. — In all other positions, 
except initial sp and st (see 30, Note 1), [s] is used: — 
s after consonants other than liquids and nasals: Ochse, 
£^r6«e=[9oks8, ^erpsa]; final s: das, las; ß: fließen, Fluß; 
8s: rissen, Flusse. — Southern and Middle Germany do 
not possess any [z], but use [s] in lenis pronunciation 
([§]) instead; in teaching, however, the voiced pronun- 
ciation, in accordance with Northern and stage usage, is 
preferable. 
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Note 1. It is to be admitted, however, that even in Northern 
Gennany Initial s is not entirely voioed; it begina voioeleBB, and 
eodB ydoed: i8ee»[8iexl. Similariy, EngUah inflectional s is only 
hatf voioed: »»[iss]. 

NoTB 2. Ab to 8pd9in& remember that « Stands only between 
Towds if the preoeding yowd is short; otberwise, ß is used: Flüsse, 
but fließen, Fluß, — The letter { usuaUy denotes the sound [i], 
white an other spdUnsi — €, ff, I — denote voioelesB [s]. 

Gennan z is pronounced [ts]. To Substitute the sound 
[z] is one of the most f requent and most irritating mis- 
takes. If phcmetic transcription is used at the outset, it 
will be largely obviated. No pupil is apt to pronounoe 
[jsvair] or [zwair] if the phonetic spelling [tsvair] is used. 
If phonetic transcription is not resorted to, frequent ref- 
erenoe to such English words as cais and rata will gradually 
remedy the def ect. 

X, ks, gSf and eh« have the same pronunciation, vis., 
[ks] : Azij des Werks, des Tags, des Rocks, Ochse. Howeyer, 
where ch belonge to the stem, and « is an ending, the 
dhmmnd must be used: des Lochs^ll^xß]. 

Cm The Liquids 

2i. Sonoroos Sounds. According to the definition 
i^en in section 11, the Q] and [r] sounds must be classed 
as spirants, since in producing them the breath is partly 
checkt in the mouth. But in their acoustic impression 
they resemble vowels more than do other spirants. As 
a matter of fact, they frequently have the function of 
vowels, e.g., l in Gennan AaTideZn« [handln], English 
fniddleman==[im6hnsdn], or r in Bohemian words like prst, 
ebniku. This is due to the f act that in their pronunciation 
a o(»nparatively large resonance room is left in the mouth, 
whSe with other spirants the tongue fills most of the oral 
cavity (cf. vowd palatograms on page 45). Therefore 
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a much larger body of air vibrates in the pronuncia- 
tion of [r] and [1] than in that of [v] or [z], and it iaüiis 
factor that lends to these sounds their peculiar 'sonorous' 
resonance. — With the nasals, conditions are somewhat 
similar, the air in the nasal cavity being caused to vibrate 
by the action of the vocal chords, so that these sounds 
too may be said to occupy a position between consonants 
and vowelsy and can be used in syllabic (vocalic) function: 
rechnete— [regntQ]. — For that reason, [1, r, m, n, q] are 
called sonorous sounds. Compare section 53. 

[1] and [r] are frequently called 'liquids/ While this 
designation has no phonetic meaning whatever, being 
merely a metaphorical description of their acoustic char- 
acter (their resonant quality), it may be used as a famil- 
iar, practieal technical term. 

96. Lingual r is either a pure spirant (of sonorous 
quality) or a trilled sound. Spirant lingual r (written [j] 
in phonetics) is the usual r-sound of American and British 
pronunciation. The tongue is in a position similar to that 
for [d], — in British, against the back alveoli; in Ameri- 
can, the tip of the tongue is tumed back against the front 
palate, behind the alveoli, so that it is very decidedly a 
'point-inverted sound.' In German, spirantic [i] is used 
by many Speakers, and at least in beginning instruction 
it may be tolerated as a Substitute for trilled [r]; ^ut the 
teacher must absolutely insist that it be formed at the 
front alveoli, or even at the teeth (by way of pedagogical 
exaggeration). 

American [i] ia German pronunciation is the most typical, and 
the worst of aU mistakes. It greatly influences the pronunciatkm 
of the preceding yowel; the vowels in werde like toerden, wird, wor^ 
den, wurde, würde, or Berg, hirfft, borgen, Burg, Bürge, lose their 
distinctiye qualitieB if this mistake is tolerated. 
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The nonnal rnsound of Gennan Standard pronunciation 
is trilled lingual [r] : The tip of the tongue, very thm and 
veiy elasticy touches the front alveoli; a strong current 
of idr is forced thru between it and the alveoli. Fre- 
quently, the tip of the tongue does not touch them ex- 
actly in the center, but articulates slightly to the left or 
right. 

To leam trilled lingual r it is best to pronounce a strongly voioed 
Cbuzzed') z; then pronounce the combinations zr — zzrr, tiying to 
attain some Vibration. To strengthen this slight Vibration, change 
the pronunciation to zdrrr. Having practised this sufficiently, 
pronounce trüt, TriUer, Drül, irren, irrt, irden, Herren, Herz, Herd, 
Zorn, fort, Orden, surren, stmi, Kurde, harren, harrt, Garde, r must 
be pronounced distinctly in aU positions, also in the suffix -er, as 
in Lehrer, Bänder. 

The number of vibrations differ. In general, there are about two 
vibrations in initial r and in medial r after a long vowel, two or 
three after a short vowel, and one in final r. In British Tiingliah a 
trilled r with one Vibration is f requently used between vowels (as in 
very), and sometimes initially. 

Standard German r is always voiced. English gpirantic 
r becomes unvoiced or semi-voiced after voiceless sounds, 
as in pray, try, cry «[pjei, tjai, kjai]. 

27. Lateral Sounds. [1] is a spirant, but the air does 
not pass along the median line of the mouth: the tip of 
the tongue forms a complete occlusion with the teeth, 
alvedli or front palate (according to the language), and 
the breath passes on one or both sides of the mouth 
thru a narrow opening between the molars and the 
sides of the tongue. According as there are one or two 
lateral openings we may speak of uni-lateral and bi- 
lateral \l], but this distinction is without any practica! 
importance. 

English D] differp materially from German [1] in regard 
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to the point of articulation and the shape of the tongue^ 
In English [1] the tip of the tongue touches the back al- 
veoli or even the front palate (m American pronuncia- 
tion). The tongue is 'hoUow' — spoon-shaped, as it 
were. Its front third is depressed, but the back is raised 
towards the soft palate, without touching it, however. 
In German, the articulation takes place at the same place 
as with [t, d, n, r], i.e., at the front alveoli, or even at the 
Upper te^th. The body of the tongue is flat, or slightly 
convex, but not concave, as in English. 

It is advisable first to practise words Uke Lilien lUü, Füz, gut, 
emphasizing the 'fronting' of the [1]; then proceed to words like 
AÜas, TcdeTf KvUua, Often a comparison of the German and the 
English pronimciation of names like Wüly, TtUy, Lilly is very ef- 
fective. 

Note. Semi-voiced l is f requent in English af ter voiceless sounds : 
play, day. Welsh 22 is an intensive (fortis) voiceless l: Lloyd, Llew^ 
ellyn. The soiind is easily leamed by pronoimcing such pairs of 
voiced and voiceless sounds as [v — f , z — s, 1 — j] (observing the 
principle that voiceless spirants are much more intensive than voiced 
spirants). 

IIL THE PALATALS 

28. Palatals, in, the literal sense of the word, are sounds f ormed 
by the tongue being in contact with the hard or soft palate, but 
in phonetics the use of the tenn is practically always restricted to 
those soimds that are f ormed at the front part (one-haK, or less) 
of the hard palate. More acciu*ately, they are often called pre- 
palatals. It should be observed that the hard palate is distinctly 
concave (verify this by means of your palate outline, according to 
7 and 9, Note). Hence, the tongue cannot easily touch a 'point' of 
the front palate, but is compelled to articulate over a larger surf ace. 
This f act lends a peculiar spirantic quality to palatal stops, since the 
tongue does not cover or release the whole surf ace at one moment, 
but gradually. In German and English, palatal stops hardly exist, 
except perhaps in certain North German pronunciations of the 
word ja, soimding like [tga^], but they are very frequent in Slavio 
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langui^es. — French gn, aain numtagnef is not a dental nasal stop 
with a j-soiind attacht, as ni in English oniorif union, but strictly 
'palatal n,* spelled [ji] in phonetic transcription. The front part of 
the tongue articulates against the hard palate, while the tip is at 
Test, usually touching the lower teeth or the lower gums. 

29. Prepalatal Slit-Spirants, [9, j]. In German, [9] is 
expressed by the spelling ch after front vowels (i, e, ä, ö, ü, 
ei, ai, eu, äu) and after consonants. The snflSx -chen is 
always pronounced with the prepalatal or ichroound, 
never with the velar or ocA-sound: dich, recht, Nächte, 
Löcher, gleich, aichen, euch, räuchern, Märchen, durch, 
Häuschen, Frauchen (but pfauchen = [pfauxan], cf . 34, 
Note). — The front of the tongue touches the front palate, 
the tip is neutral (it may or may not touch the lower 
teeth or lower gums). 

In certain parts of Germany, especially the vicinity of Frankfort 
on the Main and parts of the province of Posen, the prepalatal 
Spirant [g] is frequently articulated with a slight rill in the front 
and blade of the tongue, which makes it somewhat similar in sound 
to [Sl (30). The Statement is sometimes heard t!|;iat this so-called 
tscArSoimd is customary on the stage and in singing, and perhaps 
even preferable to the 'icA-soimd' on account of its 'carrying power.' 
This belief is entirely erroneous. Li the pronunciation of [9] the 
tongue must be pressed finnly against the front palate, thus making 
a rill impossible. 

In teaching this sound it is well to start with pairs of voiced and 
Yoiceless soimds as mentioned for voiceless [J]: [v — f , z — s, tS — )>, 
j — 5]. The students should pronoimce [3] very energetically, ex- 
aggerating the spirantic soimd of 2/ in yeSf year, and noting the pres- 
enoe of voice in the first kind of spirants, and its absence in the 
seoond kind. In this way, a correct prönimciation of [g] cannot f ail 
to be attained even by the most 'heavy-tongued' students. — Some- 
times it may be helpful to compare this soimd with the spirantic 
sound, greatly intensified, in English hue, human =[qiui, gjuiman], 
or with strongly whispered h in English fie, heal, — It is sometimes 
stated that the ic/iH3ound can be leamed by whispering words like 
key; such Statements are misleading: Kowevet tqMV^ oit YoXisciKi^^ 
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key may be whispered, it will always begin with a stop, tho it may 
end in a voiceless spirant; therefore, this Suggestion is apt to cause 
the students to acquire that well-known mispronunciation [ikg], — 
Reference to words like eure, cube is nearly as bad. 

^4 The icA-sound is voiceless. The corresponding voiced 
sound [j] is much sharper, i.e., has more friction, in Ger- 
man (at least in the North and in stage pronunciation) 
than in English. The tongue touches the palate in the 
same way (only with less pressure) as in the pronuncia- 
tion of [9]. In English and South German the tongue is 
slightly concave (shows a slight rill, or groove) : yes, year^ 
young; tvbe, human, literaiure (see 30, Note 2); German 
ja, Jahry jung. 

NoTB 1. For French palatal ße, [I9] should not be substituted: 
Versoiße =[verzaj], not [verzalg]. 

Note 2. In many parts of Gennany the ichrGOxxnd is also used 
for the letter g after front vowels in 'final' position, while [j] is used 
for g after front vowels when a voiced sound f ollows (except bef ore 
Suffixes, where the voiceless sound [g] is used). Stage pronunciation 
permits (and requires) the Substitution of [g] only in the suffix -ig: 
liegen, liegt, Sieg, König, Könige are pronounced [li:g9n, liikt, zi:k|, 
koinig, kosniga] in stage usage, but [liijan, liigt, ziig, koinig, kemijd] 
in many of the Geiman dialects, chiefly in the North. 

30. The Prepalatal Rill-Spirants, [S, 3], differ from the 
corresponding slit-spirants (see above) in two respects: 
(1) the front and blade of the tongue show a rather flat 
groove (rill), being here concave, while the front of the 
tongue is convex in the pronunciation of [9, j]; (2) the 
tongue articulates differently: It is either raised and re- 
tracted, so that the blade touches the back alveoli; or it is 
lowered and protracted, so that the tip of the tongue rests 
very low in the mouth (frequently touching the ligament 
below the tongue), and a part of the tongue, which is con- 
siderably farther back than the blade, touches the front 
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palate. In other words, the tongue does not articulate 
up and down in a vertical direction, but moves diagonally, 
either backward and upward, or forward and downward. 
In English, and f requently in German, especially in North 
German, the first mode of articulation is the usual one; 
the second kind prevails to a great extent in South Ger- 
man, French, and, partly, the Slavic languages. Tho it 
is quite unnecessary to mention this difference to your 
pupilsy it is advisable to insist upon another peculiarity of 
German ß] : the Ups are somewhat rounded and protruded, 
so that German [$] has a distinctly lower pitch than Eng- 
lish [S]. Compare German Schein, SchuJi, schon, and 
English shine, shoe, shone. 

Voiced [3] is found in English words like measure, azure; 
it should be pronomiced in German in such foreign words 
as Loge, Journal, but ß] is substituted very frequently. 

Note 1 . The 8 of the combinations str- and sp- in the beginning of 
words is to be pronoimced [S] but the Ups are usually not rounded: 
Stein, iS^peer^ßtain, Sp^^r]. Li middle and final position st and sp 
are to be pronoimced with [s], not with ß]: Aat, Äste, Wespe, erst^ 
[^ast, ^^esta, vespo, ^rst]. In foreign words, the usage is not entirely 
fixt. Words in very common use are usually pronoimced with Q], 
thoee that are less common, with [s], e.g., [Spatsinran, reSpekt], but 
[sponzor, ^aspekt]. Stage prommciation (Siebs, p. 56) requires 
[sp, st] in all foreign words, but in school and daily lif e the author- 
ity of Vigtor's Atissprachewörterhuch is preferable on this point, and 
it should be consulted in doubtful cases. Foreign words, in which 
initial 8 is followed by any consonant other than p or t must, of 
course, be pronounced with [s], not [S], e.g., [sklaiva, skelet, skait]. 

Note 2. Carefully avoid pronimciations like [daSJan*, hatSa:] 
for [das janr, hat jai]. In English, British as well as American, the 
'palatalization' of a and t before [j] is customary and defensible — 
in words like nature, lüerature, donH you, [tS] is by all means prefer- 
able to an artificial, affected [tj], — but in Gennan such assimilations 
are not admissible. 
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IV. THE VELARS 

31. Velars are sounds that are articulated at or near 
the dividing line between the hard and soft palate. In 
looseness of application, the term 'velar' is similar to the 
term 'dental' (see 20). 

Note. Instead of 'velar' (sometimes including 'palatal'), 
grammariaDs commonly use the term 'guttural,' and for technical 
reasons this may be tolerated in grammatical works. In phonetics, 
however, this misnomer must be avoided. Latin ^gvüwr* meana 
throat, and if the term were used at all, it would apply to sounds 
produced in the larynx, which, however, are generally designated 
as ^ghttal' or* laryngealJ — The application of the term 'guttural' 
to the general character of languages that possess velar epirants, 
like German, is silly. 

A. Stops 

SIS. Velar Stops, \k, g]. The articulation varies some- 
what according to the neighboring sounds, but in Ger- 
man this Variation is but slight ('ein paar Millimeter'; 
Vietor, EL d. Phon,, p. 238), decidedly less than in Eng- 
lish. [ka, kn, kr, kl, ga, gn, gr, gl] are pronounced at 
the dividing line between hard and soft palate, [ki, ke, gi, 
ge] slightly in front, [ko, ku, go, gu] slightly back of it. 
Hence, there is much less difference between the [k]- 
sounds of German Kind, kdU, Kuh, than of English king, 
calf, cool. — [k] is the sound of fc, cfc, and of g, gg in final 
Position, [g] is used for initial and medial g, gg; kaÜ, Rock, 
Tag, sagt, eggt, Brigg; Gasse, legen, Tage, Roggen. The 
distribution of voiced and voiceless, fortis and lenis, as- 
pirated and unaspirated pronunciation is the same as in 
the case of labial and dental stops: Kind, kalt, Kuh, 
Röcke have aspirated fortes; Dank, Rock, flugs, weg, Augs- 
burg have unaspirated fortes; Ta^, Bug, voiceless lenes; 
Ga^se, Tage, voiced lenes. — The suflSx -ig has the ichr- 
sound; see 29, Note 2. 
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Note 1. These Statements are in accordanoe with stage usage 
and Vietor's Aussprachewörterbuch. In many parts of Qennany, 
however, spirants are pronoimced for g in medial and final position. 
South and Middk Germany have voiceless lenis for the voiced 
Bound, as in the case of h and d, and do not aspirate initial k bef ore 
consonants: Kram is nearly like Gram, the former, perhaps, leaning 
slightly more towards fortis pronunciation. In Saxony, and to an 
extent in Thuringia, voiceless lenis is generally used f or Ä; in all posi- 
tions: Kajfee^\Safei\, 

Note 2. The pronunciation of initial eh is very uncertain, but 
in general it may be said that in familiär Gennan names and in fa- 
miliär foreign words, especially bef ore consonants, it is pronounced 
[kl while in other cases [g] is used: [k] in Chemnitz, Chur, Christ, 
Chor, but [g] in Chirurg, Choreographie* In doubtf ul cases, consult 
ViStor's Atissprachewörterbuch. 

33. The Velar Nasal, [q]. The middle part of the 
tongue articulates against the middle palate (at the divi- 
ding line between hard and soft palates or slightly f arther 
back); the velum is lowered. [q] is spelled ng, or n before 
k: lang, länger, Dank. Note especially that ng is always 
pronounced [rj] in strictly Gennan words; only in foreign 
words it should be pronounced [rjg] (as in English finger) : 
Ungarn, Alba Longa, Singvlar=[>va^gBxn, ^albai loqgai, 
ziggulair]. — Final ng is pronounced [q], not [qk] (the 
latter is a dialect pronunciation in many parts of Ger- 
many, especially in the Northwest) : [lag, jug], not [la^k, 

jU]Qk]. 

Gennan [q] varies much less according to the neigh- 
boring sounds than does English [q], there being de- 
cidedly less difference in this respect between German 
singen, sang, gesungen, than between English sing, sang, 
sung. 

NoTB. French nasal vowels in adopted words should not be 
pronounced [ag, oi), eq, egl, as is very common, especially in the 
^orth, but the French pronunciation must be retained: [depart'mä, 
balsq. 
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B. Spirants 

31. The Velar Spirants, [xi t], are of necesmfy slit- 
spirants because the back of the tongue is much lese flexi- 
ble than the front, especially the blade, and so is unable 
to form a distinct rill, [x] (the so-called ocA-sound) and 
[7] are generally formed at the dividing line between 
hard and soft palate, or somewhat farther back. It is 
doubtful whether there is any habitual difference in the 
articulations of [ax, ox, ux]; if so, it is scarcely perceptible. 
— [x] is expressed by the spelling ch after back vowels 
(a, o, Uf au) : Bach, doch, Tuch, auch. 

NoTB. Observe that the suffix -ehen is always pronounced [fon] 
(29): [rauxan, pfauxan] are verbs, but [fraugan, pfaugan] aie di- 
minutives. '^ 

[7] is voiced [x] (lenis) ; it is used in North Germany f or 
g in medial position if a back vowel precedes, as in [tai7a, 
boi79n; trui7an], but in Standard pronunciation it does 
not occur. Similarly, [x] is used f or final g (in some parte 
of Germany also for medial g) instead of [k (g)] which is 
required by the stage: [ta(i)x, tsoix, truix, ^U7a (^auxa)] 
for [taik, tsoik, truik, ^auga]. 

To teach [xL it is best to start from [g]: The students should no- 
tice that [g] is articulated in the same place as [i], and should plainly 
feel the difference in the articulation of [i] and [u]; then they should 
pronounce [^ig — ^xj bu:x, doxl thus proceeding from the palatal 
to the velar spirant. It is better to avoid any comparison with the 
velar stop Pc]; this would only be apt to lead to such mispronunciar 
tions as [akx, ukxj. 

V. UVULAR [Rl 

35. The Uvula (for description, see 5) is used by maiiy Germans 
and Frenchmen in the pronunciation of so-called 'uvular r' ([r] in 
phonetic transcription). Hempl, Oerman Orthography and Pho^ 
ndogy, p. 146, says: 
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"During its fonnation the front of the tongue lies down while 
the part farther back assumes the form of a trough in which the 
Uvula lies and, as the breath strikes it f rom behind, vibrates up and 
down like a little tongue. But the trough is very generally not 
well formed; the breath gets around the uvula wiüiout putting i^*^*^^ 
into vigorous Vibration; then the sound produced approaches v^ 
dosely that of [7] (compare Waren and Wagen) and, before voicdess 
consonants, that of \x\ (compare Art and Acht). 

Remark: A uvular r with falsetto voice is often made by boys in 
this country in imitating a crow." 

The stage pronunciation and the majority of phonetie authorities 
unconditionally require dental r. As to the origin and spread of 
uvular r in German, compare Trautmann, Kleine LauÜekre, p. 97 ff. : 

„Das zäpfchen-r ist kein ursprünglich deutscher laut, sondern 
ist vor wenig mehr als 150 jähren aus Frankreich eingeschleppt 
worden. Dies wird am meisten durch die tatsache bewiesen, dass 
die zapfchen-r-laute hauptsächlich bei den gebildeten und in den 
Städten zu hause sind. Es wird oft gesagt, in dieser oder jener 
gegend werde zäpfchen-r gesprochen. Ellis, E.E.P. 198, schreibt 
gar, zäpfchen-r gelte 'in a great part of G^rmany.' Grundfalsch; 
es gibt keine ,gegend' und keinen ,teU' Deutschlands, wo dies der 
fall ist. Die Verbreitung imd Verteilung von zimgen- und zäpfchen-r 
war bis vor kurzem imd ist in der hauptsache noch heute keine ört- 
liche, sondern wesentlich eine gesellschaftliche. Und hierin liegt der 
beweis, dass das zäpfchen-r aus Frankreich zu uns gekommen ist. 
In diesem lande ward bald nach 1650 das zäpfchen-r-sprechen auf- 
gebracht, und es kam im laufe der zeit in der feinen franzosischen 
gesellschaft inmier mehr in aufnähme. Um 1650 und noch hundert 
jähre länger schlief das Selbstgefühl des deutschen volkes einen 
totähnlichen schhimmer; der gebildete deutsche kannte kein höheres 
ziel als zu denken und zu tun wie der Franzose und keinen schöneren 
rühm als dessen spräche so vollkommen wie möglich zu lernen. Das 
französische war die spräche der vornehmen deutschen gesellschaft. 
Dass diese gesellschaft mit der französischen spräche auch die ,ge- 
bildete' französische ausspräche übernommen hat, war eine natur- 
notwendi^eit; wie jede französische mode getreulich von ihr nach- 
geahmt wurde, so musste auch geschnarrt werden, wie man in Paris 
schnarrte. liessen sich mm jene trefflichen deutschen herbei, ihre 
muttersprache zu reden, so übertrugen sie natürlich die ,feinen' 
französischen laute auch in diese, und so kam. d&a d<&>i\aK^<b ikosi 
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zäpfchen-r. Diese tatsache hat nicht viel schmeichelhaftes für uns, 
aber sie lässt sich nicht leugnen. Nur wer die geschichte des 17. 
und 18. Jahrhunderts nur oberflächlich kennt, wer nicht weiss, in 
welch erbärmlicher abhängigkeit in sittlicher und geistiger hinsieht 
deutschland damals von Frankreich stand, kann an der einfühnmg 
des zäpfchen-r von dorther zweifeln. Da dieser laut, ehe er in 
Deutschland nachgeahmt wurde, in Frankreich eine gewisse ve^ 
breitimg gefunden haben musste, so werden wir sein erstes auf- 
treten bei uns um das jähr 1700 setzen dürfen. Zuerst ward, nach 
dem Pariser vorbilde, von einigen wenigen ,eine annehmlichkeit 
ins schnarren gesetzt.' Nachdem unsre höchsten kreise vorang&- 
gangen waren, fing auch der bürgerstand an zu schnarren, der in 
der feinen sitte nicht zurückbleiben wollte, imd nach imd nach ver- 
fielen ganze städte dem schnarren. In Berlin, Hannover, Dresden, 
Leipzig und vielen anderen grösseren städten ist zäpfchen-r heute 
alleinherrschend. Wer zungen-r spricht, ist kein einheimischer. 
Und nicht nur in den städten, auch auf dem lande dringt zapf ch^i-r 
beständig vor, namentlich in gegenden, die sich durch regen verkehr 
und fabrikbetrieb auszeichnen, imd in denen ländliche imd städtische 
bevölkerung sich fortwährend enge berühren imd mischen. D^ 
meisten boden gewonnen hat das zäpfchen-r im königreiche Sachsen. 
Zwar gibt es dort kaum ein dorf , in dem nicht wenigstens die älteren 
leute noch zungen-r sprechen, aber es gibt nur noch sehr wenige, in 
denen zungen-r allein gilt. In der gleichen notlage befindet sich 
das zungen-^r fast im ganzen königreiche, und in vielen gegenden Thü- 
ringens, Hannovers, der provinz Sachsen steht es nicht viel besser 
mit ihm. Kann man auch heute noch nicht von ,gegenden' und 
,teilen' Deutschlands sprechen, in denen nur zäpfchen-r gilt, so 
wird man es doch in wenigen Jahrzehnten können. Es ist wahr, 
selbst einzelne grosse städte, wie Wien, München, Breslau, Lübeck, 
und viele mittlere, wie Darmstadt, Giessen, Erlangen, Hof, sind an 
das zäpfchen-r noch nicht ganz verfallen, und man kann auch von 
kindem noch zungen-r hören. Eine grosse zahl kleiner städte und 
weite ländliche gebiete sind noch so gut wie unberührt von der 
zäpfchen-r-seuche, und es sprechen noch mindestens { der bevöl- 
kerung des deutschen bodens zungen-r. Dennoch scheint der end- 
liche sieg des fremdlings unabwendbar. Mägde, lehrlinge, schüler 
gewöhnen sich, sobald sie in die Stadt übersiedelt sind, in unzähligen 
fällen ihr gutes zungen-r ab, um zu schnarren;' zäpfchen-r gilt für 
feiner. So lange diese meinung besteht, muss die zahl der zapf cheorr- 
sprechenden mit jedem jähre zunehmen. Eine andere mächtige 
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fördening findet das schnarren in der tatsache, dass das Zäpfchen 
sich leichter in schwirrende bewegung setzen lässt als die Zungen- 
spitze. Dieser umstand gewinnt besonders die kinder. Man bringe 
ein kind, das eben anfängt zu sprechen, unter den einfluss einer an- 
zahl Personen, von denen die eine half te zimgen-r, die andere zäpf- 
chen-r spricht, und das kind wird sich unfehlbar auf die seite der 
zäpfchen-r-sprecher schlagen. — Aus dem vorhergehenden ergibt sich, 
dass der guten deutschen ausspräche nur z\mgen-r gemäss sein kann.'' 

Passy, PeUte Phon&ique Compar^, p. 79, says: 

cAu point de vue de Fenseignment, il est indifferent de faire 
piononcer [r] ou [r] en parlant f rangais, et le mieux est de laisser 
les ei^ves adopter le son qui leur est le plus facile. II y a des pro- 
fesseurs — surtout des Anglais et des Am^ricains — qui se donnent 
beaucoup de mal pour prononcer eux-m^es et inculquer ä leurs 
ä^ves le 'r parisien'; c'est une enfantillage, car lors qu'on r6us- 
sirait, le r^sultat ne vaudrait pas tant d'efforts; et le plus sou- 
yent on r6u8sit tr^ mal. (Je pourrais citer tel professeur anglais, 
dont la prononciation, excellente d'ailleurs, est g^t^ par un ^ort 
maladroit pour prononcer le r parisien.) » 

In English, uvular r is known as the 'Northhumbrian Buir.' 
The passages quoted contain convindng arguments that it has no 
place in German (or French) Instruction in American schools. 

• 

VL GLOTTAL SOUNDS 

36. The Glottal Stop (Glottal Catch), p] (as to its 
formation, see4^ 1), precedes in German all initial accented 
vowels, even in the second parts of Compounds: [^aus, Wg, 
^ap^ran, far^ainigt, himals^au]. In certain Compounds, 
however, that are not clearly feit as such, it is not used, es- 
pecially in adverbial Compounds with dar^, wor-, vxir-j her-, 
hin-j vor-: daran, woran, warum, herein, hinaus, vorüber; 
also in Obacht, beobachten, selbander, einander, allein, voll- 
enden it is omitted. Hard and fast rules for the use or 
Omission of the glottal stop cannot be stated, but it may 
be Said that in general it is used much less in South Ger- 
many than in North Germany; even m \Jöft ^otOcL^-^Sa 
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frequently omitted in words of slight emphasis, like er, 
es, ich, und, etc. Compare the phonetic texts. 

The teacher ought to insiBt continually on tbe proper use of the 
glottal stop. To a German, its Omission seems like 'runiiing words 
together' and will often render words or sentences entirely unin- 
telli^ble to him: 'Der Igel/ without glottal stop, sounds like 'der 
Riegel/ 'dein Eid' cannot be clearly distinguisht from 'dein Neid/ 
and the poetic 'Himmelsau/ without the glottal stop, becomes a 
Yulgar Word. 

The glottal stop is a real consonantal stop, like any other. In 
many languages it plays a much more important part than in Ger- 
man. In Danish, for instance, its use or Omission frequently marks 
a distinction between words otherwise alike: [ma^lar] 'he paints/ 
[malar] 'painter.' In Semitic languages it is recognized as a regulär 
consonant having its proper alphabetic sign. It is generally sup- 
posed that the existence of the glottal stop was the cause of so-caUed 
vocalic alliteration in Old Germanic poetry: All accented initial 
vowels aUiterate with each other, while only like consonants alUterate, 
e.g., / only with /, r only with r, etc. This is explained by assuming 
that in a verse like 'Her was Otachre ünmeü Irri* (from the Old 
High German 'HildebrandsUed') the initial vowels were preceded 
by the glottal stop. — Jespersen, however, and othera adduoe 
strong reasons against this theory. 

37. The Glottal Spirant, [h]. When the glottis is 
slightly open, but less so than in the pronunciation of 
other voiceless consonants (see 4, 3), the breath passes 
thru with a slightly audible friction. This is the usual 
pronunciation of h both in German and American English. 
The tongue and lip position is generally the same as 
with the foUowing vowel, so that [h] is hardly much 
more than a voiceless vowel (or other sonant): Aa=[§a], 
Aw=[yu], [hw] (i/?A) = [ww], Am=[mm] (15).— The greater 
intensity of voiceless spirants is, in part, caused by a 
narrower passage and a greater tension of the muscles 
of the tongue or the lips; in tbe case of [h], it is due to 
the narrowing of tbe glottis. 
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In German, [h] exists only before stressed vowels, in- 
cluding those with secondary stress: Hof, V erhoff Schöne 
heit, Uhu, Ahorn. Before unaccented e, A is always silent, 
serving merely as a sign of length: sehen, gehen, drohen. 



VII. THE VOWELS 

88, Vowel Resonance. The *voice' produced by the 
vibrations of the vocal chords has a definite pitch, de- 
pending on the degree of tension of the vocal chords. 
This pitch is modified by the proportion between the size 
of the airnspace in the mouth and the width of the open- 
ing between tongue and palate. The smaller the air-space 
in comparison to the opening, the higher is the 'reso- 
nance' of a vowel. This can be demonstrated by means 
of a wide-mouthed bottle partly filled with water. The 
bottle represents the oral cavity, its mouth the place of 
articulation (i.e., the place where the tongue is dosest 
to the palate), and its bottom the teeth and lips. Blow 
into the bottle, and you will notice that the sound reaches 
a higher pitch when you add water, thus decreasing the 
size of the airnspace; if you make the opening smaller, the 
pitch will be lower. 

The vowel of highest resonance is [i], while [u] has the 
lowest pitch. According to their resonance (' Eigenton') 
the vowels may be arranged as follows: [i, e, a, o, u]. 

39. Positions of the Tongue. The size of the oral cav- 
ity depends on the position of the tongue (which, in tum, 
is in correlation to the angle between upper and lower 
jaw). It may be raised in front; in this case, we have 
'front vowels.' If it is raised in back, towards the velum, 
while the tip of the tongue is withdrawn, we have 'back 
vowels.* If the middle part of the tongae \a xaaaföd\CT«^2t^^ 
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or near, the dividing line between hard and soft palate, 
we pronounce a 'mixed voweL' 

Note. The term *mixed vcwel* waa originally due to the mi»- 
conception that in the production of these vowels both the front 
^d the back of the tongue are raised, but it has been retained for 
the practical reason that it avoids a confusing duplication of the 
term 'mid' (see below). 

According to the height to which the tongue is raised, 
we distinguish high, mid, and low vowels; e.g., [i] is a 
'high front vowel/ [ae] (in hat) a *low front vowel/ [u] a 
*high back vowel/ etc. 

40. Muscle Tension. With consonants, we distinguish 
between fortes and lenes according to the degree of 
muscle tension (12) ; in a similar way, vowel sounds differ 
according to the degree to which the muscles of the 
tongue, and to an extent of the cheeks and Ups, are tense 
or lax. If they are tense, the tongue is distinctly archt 
(its surface being convex), as in the formation of slit- 
spirants, [p, 5, %]• If they are relaxt, the tongue is com- 
paratively concave or, at least, rather flat. Accordingly, 
we distinguish *narrow' (tense — gespannt) and *wide' 
(relaxt — toeit, ungespannt) vowels. German ie in ^ is 
narrow, i in mit is wide. In German, long vowels are 
practically always narrow, short vowels, wide. In 'Eng" 
lish, the tendency is similar, but not so uniform. 

Phoneticians do not agree conceming the distinction between 
narrow and wide vowels. Some, e.g., Vietor, lay stress chiefly on 
the f act that with wide vowels the median line of the tongue is lower 
than with narrow vowels, and accordingly prefer to speak of 'close' 
and 'open' vowels. Others, who might be classed as the 'English 
School/ represented chiefly by Henry Sweet, emphasize only the 
mere fact of muscle tension, without paying any attention to the 
f act that relaxation of the muscles results in a lowering of the me- 
dian line.j Jespersen combines the two factors approximately in 
the method followed above; however, he considers the narrow 
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vowels as rdated to rill sounds rather than dit sounds. While it 
is true that the stream of air that passes in the pronundation of a 
'narrow' vowel is narrower than in the case of a wide vowel (see 
the palatograms on pp. 44, 45) it seems more systematic to distin- 
guish acoording to the shape of the tongue rather than acoording to 
the width of the opening; the latter naturally increases both when the 
miiscles of the tongue are relaxt, and when the whole body of the 
tongue is lowered; the former is the case when we pass from narrow 
[i] to Wide [i], the latter when we pass from [i] to [e]. — The ooncave 
shape of the tongue in the pronundation of wide vowels can easily 
be feit with a toothpid^, especially in the case oi [e] and [o] when 
compared with [e] and [o]. 

This explanation of the difference between narrow and wide 
vowels accounts f or the f act that with a very narrow [e] the median 
line of the tongue is higher than with wide [i]: in passing from [i] to 
[el the body of the tongue is lowered, but the surface remains con- 
vex; in passing from narrow [i] to wide [i], the tongue becomes 
concave, so that its body remains nearly at the same height, but its 
median line is lowered a considerable distance. 

41. Positions of the Lips. In the fonnation of vowels 
the lips must be f ar enough apart to let the air pass with- 
out any friction. Still, their shape modifies the character 
of a vowel considerably. If they are drawn tight, being 
nearly parallel and leaving a eomparatively narrow open- 
ing, as in [i, e], the vowel has the highest pitch compatible 
with its tongue position. K they are rounded and pro- 
tnided, as with [u, o], the resonance space is increased, 
and the vowel pitch lowered correspondingly. 

Theoretically, any position of the lips, rounded or un- 
rounded, wide or narrow opening, can be combined with 
any tongue position. Nonnally, however, the degree of 
tongue elevation is aecompanied by a proportionate width 
of the angle of the jaws, and, accordingly, by a pro- 
XX>rtionate lip-opening. The lip-opening is smaUest with 
high vowels, largest with low vowels. Aside from this, 
lip-rounding is found ehiefly in connection with low-pitch 
vowels, that is, the high-back and mid-böÄk NOJ^Äa^ \^ 
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and [o]; it may be said to be used as a supplementaiy 
means of lowering the pitch and thus increasing the con- 
trasts between vowels. However, under certain circum- 
stanceSy vowels of high pitch (front vowels) are rounded, 
and vowels of low pitch (back vowels) are unrounded. 

The foUowing combinations of tongue and lip positions 
are to be considered the normal ones: 

High vowels — narrow opening 
Mid vowels — middle opening 
Low vowels — large opening 
Front vowels — lips drawn 
Mixed vowels — lips neutral 
Back vowels — lips rounded 

NoTB. Ndther these lip positions, nor the normal tongue po- 
dtions are absolute necessities within certain vowel ranges. Th^ 
are merely the average, normal articulations. E.g., with some men 
the angle of the jaws hardly varies at all because they are in the 
habit of speaking with a pipe or a cigar between their teeth. Many 
people pronounce [o] farther back than [u] (compare palatogramsi 
page 45), and some pronounce [e] with greater tongue elevation 
than [i]; in such cases various auxiliary tongue movements counter- 
balance these pecüliarities. The following table represents the 
average articulation in German: 




ExPLANATiON. The place oif the phonetic signs indicates the 
place of BTticulation, i.e., the point of the highest^ tongue elevation 
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in the prcmundation of each vowel. The vowel diagrams on pp. 44, 
45 will serve to ducidate furiher the varying shapes of the tongue. 
— In the A^^^i um on p. 38, corresponding narrow and wide vowels 
are separated by short lines, thus indicating a lower articulation f or 
the latter. But it should be remembered that in reality the actual 
tongue elevation for each set of vowels, e.g., for [u] and [u], is 
practically the same, and only the median line of the tongue is 
depressed with wide vowels. 

The following abbreviations are in common use: 

h=higli f=front n=naFrow 

m=mid x=mixed w=wide 

l=low b=back r=round 

These abbreviations, and the system on which they are based, 
were origmated by the English phonetician Alexander Melville 
Bell. Notwithstanding severe criticism, the S3rstem is recognized 
as the most practical one by most of the leading phoneticians, e.g., 
Sievers and Sweet. 

''It is absolutely indispensable that the student should familiarize 
himself entu^y with these vowel articulations. 'Whispering' the 
vowels is a great help in analyzing their formation. After a time the 
Student will be able to recognize each vowel solely by the muscular 
sensations associated with its formation: he will be able to say to 
himself, 'now my tongue is in the position for [u], now I have changed 
it into the [o] position,'^ etc., while not uttering the slightest sound, 
confident that if whispered or voiced breath is allowed to pass 
thru the mouth, the required sound will be produced." (Sweet, 
Primer of PhonetAcSi p. 23.) 



The German Vowel System 

NoTB. Hie English vowel system is far more complicated than 
the German. In the following paragraphs only those English vowels 
are mentioned that correspond more or less closely to German 
voweb. For others, compare Sweet, ViStor, Jespersen. 

42. The Nonnal High Vowels hfn (i.e., high front 
narrow, mirounded) [i] and hbnr [u] are the German long 

^ Instances in quotation ^er iTom c(n:(^&x\. 
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i and u vowels, as in wie, nie, mir, ihn, du, Uhr, Hvhn= 
[vii, nii, miir, ^im, dui, ^uir, huin]. 

The British vowels in fee, too, especially in London, are 
decided diphthongs, gUding from the wide vowels [i] and 
[u] to a very close, practically consonantal [i, j] and [u, w] 
— [fij, tuw]. In the average American pronunciation, the 
diphthongal glide is much less marked, and the first ele- 
ment is narrower than in British: [ffl, tuü]. 

hfw [i] and hbw [v] are the sounds of short i and u in 
Gennan, as in bis, mit, muß, MvMer. (ie is pronounced 
Short — wide — in vierzehn, vierzig, otten in siebzehn, sieb- 
zig, usually in Viertel, sometimes in vielleichL) — English 
i, uin pit, put are the same sounds, perhaps slightly wider. 

Note. In foreign words, unaccented i and u are rather short 
('half-long')» but narrower than [i, u]: Mutz, Bruius^lmSlitB, bnu- 
tus]. 

48. The Normal Mid Vowels. mfn [e] and mbnr [o] 
are the sounds of German long e and o: See, legen, geht, 
so, logen, Moos=[zei, leigan, geit, zoi, loigan, mois]. The 
corresponding English vowels are stiU more diphthongal 
than the narrow high vowels, the glide being more marked 
in British than in American: British [sei, sou], American 
[sei, soü]. In teaching German, diphthongization of [ei] 
and [oi] must vigUantly be guarded against. 

Long ä, äh {gäbe, nähm^) is generally pronounced opener 
than [ei], nearly Ifn, as in English care. Still, there is 
also good authority for using the same sound in gäbe and 
gebe, nähme and nehme, Säle iind Seele, namely, mfn [ei]. 
In teaching German, this is decidedly to be recommended 
since it simplifies the treatment of the 6-sounds to the 
one principle: regardless of the spellings e and ä, use the 
narrow pronunciation [ei] for the long vowel, the wide 
pronunciation [e] for the short vowel. 



\ 
\ 
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Vietor, Ausaprachevoörterhuch, p. ix, says: ,,Wer der ziemlich 
sicheren Entwicklung der Dinge yorauseilen will, mag für dieses 
auch in meinem Wörterbuche durchgeführte [ex] überall den ge- 
schlossenen Laut [ei] sprechen/' 

mfw [e] and mbwr [o] are the sounds of German short e 
(ä) and short o in Bettf nettf stecken, behende, Hände, 
Nächte, Rock, Gott [bet, net, Stekan, bahenda, henda, 
ne^ta, rok, got]. — The teacher must constantly oppose 
the American tendency of pronouncing a low-back vowel 
(practically [a]) instead of [o]. 

NoTB. Many German dialects, eepecially in the South, are re- 
taining more or less of the historical distinction between original 
(Germanic) e, which was wide, and the narrow 'Umlaut-e'; they 
distinguish [bet — net], transitive [Stekg] from intransitive [Stekij], 
etc. Standard pronoundation does not accept this difference. 
Cf . n, 38. 

44. The Low Vowels. The mouth is wide ojpen, while 
" the tongue lies nearly flat, with a slight elevation not too 
far from the center: this is *pure o' in German da, Vater 
— Ix, according to Victor; Sievers, Bell, Sweet, Storm 
consider the normal German a a back vowel: Ibn for the 
long sound, Ibw for the short sound. — K the articulation 
takes place considerably farther back than the center, 
the sound resembles a very open o [oi], as in English all 
(this is slightly rounded, however: Ibnr)^ and in Bavarian 
Vater. — If the tongue is slightly raised in front, we have 
'clear a/ approaching in sound the vowel of past, half 
(Eastem American pronunciation) ; if the elevation takes 
place still more in front, we come to the short sound [ae] 
in English hat, Ifw, and the long sound [sei] in the occa- 
sional (Austrian) pronunciation of spät — The phonetic 
signs are: [a] for 'pure' or 'middle' a, [a] or [a] for 'back' 
a, [a] for 'front' a, but in general practise the letter 'a' is 
sufficient for all three varieties, at least in Getmaxv. 
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Generally speaking, the South of Gennany inclines 
more toward back articulation, the North toward front 
articulation (especially Hanover and Brunswick). Short 
a is usually slightly farther front than long a (according' 
to Jespersen) : South German [mAn, vain]. North Gennan 
[man, vAin]. 

Note. The vowel in English /o^Aer, ar< is [a]: [fAztSd, Ad^]; French 
makes a definite distinction between front a and back a: madame, 
ort have [a], pas, dme have [a]. 

45. The Rounded Front Vowels, hfnr [y], hfwr [t], 
mfnr [0], mfwr [ce] are the sounds of Gennan long and 
Short üf long and short ö: küMy hübsch, Töne, können^ 
[kyil, hYipS, t0ino, kcenon]. They can roughly be said 
to combine the tongue position of [i, i, e, e] with the lip 
positions of [u, u, o, o], but this Statement describes 
rather the French vowels in pwr, [y], peu, [0], than the 
corresponding German sounds. With the latter, the 
tongue articulation is considerably lower, so that German 
ü approacbes rounded [e], and German ö is nearly rounded 
[se]. This is due to the fact that the energetic lip round- 
ing that is necessary for the formation of [y, y, 0, cd], 
under German habits of articulation, requires a wider 
jaw angle than the slit-shaped opening of the Ups that is 
used with [i, i, e, e]. It is easy to convince oneself of this 
tendency by observing the lower teeth in a mirror when 
changing the lip-opening from slit to rounding. 

In teaching these sounds to American pupils, it is better to treat 
[y, Y, 0, oe] strictly as rounded [i, i, e, e]. The tendencies of articu- 
lation in this respect being nearly identical in both languages, the 
necessary widening of the jaw angle will unconsciously accompany 
the rounding of the lips. — Have the pupils round their Ups firslf 
and ihen they should pronounce such words as Kid {kühl), Kissen 
{Jcüasen), heben (hoben), kennen (können). — The teacher should 
strictly insist on energetic rounding of the lips. 
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46. The Slurred Vowel, mxw [a], is used for German e 
in unaccented position: Gerede = [gare ida]. The toDgue is 
slightly raised (nearly to middle position) towards the 
end of the hard palate; the muscles of the tongue, the Ups, 
and the velum are relaxt; not infrequently, the slurred 
vowel has a nasal tinge on this account. The vocal 
chords, too, are not so tightly stretcht as with other 
voiced sounds, so that their vibrations are comparatively 
weak and indistinct (* Murmelstimme')« The tongue 
Position varies in düBferent parts of Germany; it is highest 
in Austria, lowest in and near Berlin, so that the sound 
approaches an [i] in Vienna, but an [a] in Berlin. In 
Englishy [a] is, in general, pronounced farther back than 
in German; it is used not only for unaccented e, but also 
for imaccented a, o, u^ etc. 

The teacher should constantly insist on a clear pronunciation of 
unaccented [a, o, u] in German, in words like Dramas Cdto, Brvitia; 
American pupils are inclined to Substitute [q]. 

In the unaccented suffixes ~el and -en (inore raxely in -er) most 
Genndns drop the [9], pronouncing [handl, reidn] instead of [bandal, 
resdan]. It is of pedagogical value to insist on a distinct pronuncia- 
tion, retaining the [9], of these and all other unaccented syllables. 

47. The Nasal Vowels. As to articulation, see 6. Standard 
German possesses nasal vowels only in words borrowed from French: 

Ballon, Comment, Teint, Verdun should be pronounced with [5, ä, §, 
db], as in French, not with the velar nasal stop; see 33, Note. — In 
very familar words of old adoption, oral vowels are used: Leutnant, 
Kapitän, Balkon = \U>ytnaiit, kapitem, balkom]. — In many Crer- 
man dialects, nasal vowels are very common. 

48. The Diphthongs. Diphthongs are combinations of 
two or more vowels in one syllable. German possesses 
only three diphthongs: ai=ei, au, and äu=eu. The first 
element of [ai] and [au] is generally back a ([a]); their 
second elements are lower ihm tbe spelling indicates; in 
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ToNQüB PoBiTiONS, FulI Imes indicate nar^ 
row vowels, dotted lines (except for [a, a]), 
Wide vowels. 

Palatograms. Light shaded areaa show the 
tongue contact of narrow, dark ehaded areas, 
of Wide vowela. 

[a], like [a], haa no tongue contact. 
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fact^ they approach the articulation of a loose [e] and [o], 
so that an accurate phonetic transcription would be [ae, 
ao]; [kaezar, maen, haos]. — äu=eu varies greatly in pro- 
nunciation in düBferent parts in Germany, but in general 
it may be defined as rounded [ai] or [ae], i.e., approxi- 
mately, [oy] or [00]: [hoyzar, ho0zar]. — The correspond- 
ing English diphthongs, occurring in words like mine, 
hoiise, oüy differ from the German diphthongs in two re- 
spects: their first elements are longer (at least in Ameri- 
can pronunciation) and articulated farther front; they 
may best be described as standing between [a] and [a] 
or [0] and [a]: [mYe-en, hVe-os, %*el]. 

In practieal phonetic spelUng it is hardly necessary to 
take into account the fact that the second dement of the 
German diphthongs is really a mid vowel; practieal con- 
siderations speak rather in favor of the spellings [ai, au, 
oy] than the more exact spellings [ae, ao, o0]. 

49. Vowel Diagrams. The diagrams on pages 44, 45, 
adapted from Bremer, Deutsche Phonetik, show the tongue 
positions in the pronunciation of the typical German 
vowels. In each case, the left-hand diagram is a longi- 
tudinal section thru the mouth, the right-hand one a 
'palatogram.' Palatograms (palate pictures) are gained 
in the following way: An artificial palate, made of vul- 
canite or metal, is adjusted in the mouth, after its surface 
has been covered with chalk or some similar substance; 
then, a cef tain vowel is pronounced, and the moisture of 
the tongue removes the chaJk wherever it touches the 
artificial palate. 

50. Sound Tables. For the purposes of modern lan- 
guage teaching, the most convenient sound tables pub- 
lished are those by Vietor (Marburg, Elwert) ; Rausch's 
Soimd Tables possess certain advantages, but are not 
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well adapted for American schools because they repre- 
sent strictly European English pronunciation. — For the 
teacher of German, the f oUowing sound table (from which 
[y> ^9 5f ^> ^] Aiid the signs for wide vowels have been 
omitted) may be found practical: 
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CHAPTER m 

Synthesis of German Sounds 

51. Phonetic Basis and Phonetic Tendency. The 

habitual ways of producing and combining speech sounds 
constitute a group of habits for each language which is 
generally called its basis of articulation, or its organic or 
phonetic basis. Even by people without any phonetic 
trainingy it is feit as the dominant note of a language, 
impressing upon it its peculiar stamp: the clean-cut deli- 
cacy of French, the ever-youthful strength of German, 
the self-restrained calnmess of English, the 'insinuating 
charm'^ (Jespersen) of Russian. This can be understood 
only when we realize that the individual habits of soiind 
production and combination harmonize with each other 
in their typical characteristics to such an extent that they 
yield, as it were, an acoustic unit — one chord composed 
of many single Clements. 

Within certain limits, this acoustic dominant of a lan- 
guage is a permanent quality pervading its whole life 
and governing its historical changes. As such, the stun 
of these habits of articulation may be called the phonetic 
tendency of a language. The phonetic basis is the static, 
descriptive aspect of the acoustic character of a language, 
the phonetic tendency its dynamic, historical aspect. 

The phonetic tendency (or, tendencies) of German will 
be discussed in the historical part of this book. 

Sa. The Phonetic Basis of the German Language is 
characterized by an inclination towards extremes in re- 

^ Jespersen, Qrawth and Strudure of the Engliah Language, p. 3. 

48 
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gard to expiration, muscle tension and, in a measure, the 
place of articulation. The great contrasts in the strength 
of expiration and the tension of the vocal chords (see 56) 
cause Sharp distinctions between accented and unaccented 
syllables — somewhat more so than in English, and much 
more so than in the Romance and Slavic languages. For 
related reasons, the difference between long and short 
vowels is greater than in most other languages. The 
tongue and the Ups articulate much more energetically 
than in EInglish. The muscles of the tongue are, in gen- 
erale inclined to be tense, a fact which largely prevents 
the rill formation so common in Romance and Slavic 
tongues (cf. Lat. natio>FTench na^{on=[naitjoi>nasj5i]). 
The energetic expiration makes the language rather averse 
to a distinct voicing of consonants. 

Similar contrasts, although to a minor extent, appear 
in regard to the places of articulation. While the dentals 
are formed far in front (tho they are notf as strictly 
^dentals' as in French), [x, 7] are formed far back in the 
mouth. The vowels differ f rom each other more distinctly 
than in English, the distances being greater both between 
high and low vowels (wider jaw angle) and between front 
and back vowels. 

The practical needs of German Instruction necessitate 
an insistence on the following Clements of the German 
phonetic basis: 

(1) The fronting of dentals, (2) great contrasts be- 
tween vowels in regard to quantity, quality and accent, 
(3) tenseness of the tongue, especially in the pronuncia- 
tion of [q] and [x], (4) energetic lip-rounding in the produc- 
tion of the sounds [u, y, o, 0]. 

At least during the first year of the German course, 
each recitation should begin with a 'g3moLnastic drill' in 
phonetics in ord^r to pro^uce the German phonetic basis. 
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This drill — lasting not more than one or two minutes 
— should be suggested by such commands as 'Zunge an 
die Zähne/ 'Vokal-Dreieck,' 'ich und ach/ 'Lippen rund' 
and practised by a small number of suitable instances. 

63. Assimilation is the influence that neighboring 
sounds exert upon each other. It is common in all lan- 
guages, but apparently less so in German than in most 
others. " 

Ldp aHundations have little, if any, influence on sur- 
rounding vowels in German. Possibly, they sometimes 
cause a rounding of front vowels in words like schwören, 
zwölf, for older sweren, zwelf, but it is more likely that 
this vowel change is primarily due to the tongue position 
(see below). As to the change of n tp m, see velum articu- 
lations, below. 

Tongue aHiculations seldom cause vowel assimilations 
except in the case of r: the necessity of considerable free 
Space for the trilling of the tongue tip is apt to lower 
high and mid vowels: mir, wer, OÄr= [miir, veir, ^oir]. — 
It is not necessary to indicate this assimilation in phonetic 
spelling. — Consonants, too, are but little influenced by 
the tongue articulation of surrounding sounds; the most 
noteworthy case is the difference between [9] and [x], [9] 
being the historical development, by assimilation, of [x] 
after front vowels (see 29) ; the same assimilation, of course, 
is f ound in the pronunciation of the correspondmg voiced 
spirants [j, 7] in words like [liijan, lai78n], while the stops 
[k, g] are much less subject to assimilation (32). 

The rounded front vowels in such words as Löffel, 
schwören, zwölf, lügen, where the older language had un- 
rounded vowels (ü, 39, 3), are probably due in the first 
place to the elevation of the back of the tongue in the 
(older) pronimciatioQ of l^ w^ wbich brought about the 
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Tounding of the Ups habitually connected with that articu- 
lation (41). 

[s] before [S] is generally assimilated, at least in collo- 
quial pronunciation: ausschließeny WatLSSchmeißenf Haus- 
schlüs8€l=['^avil]iisn, rauSmaesn, hauSlysI]. 

Lowering of the velum is f requently, in colloquial speech 
even regukurly, transferred to the preceding (in English 
also to the following) vowel, 'nasalizing' it (6) : hin, kann, 
ohne, gähnen=\bim, kan, ^öina, gginan] (but gehen, with 
elision of the imaccented e appearing in NHG. spelling, 
usually = [gein], without nasalization). The stage pronun- 
ciation forbids such nasalization, but this Standard can 
hardly be observed consistently, although it is certainly 
worth while for the teacher to counteract the tendency 
towards nasalization, which is especially strong with 
American students. 

Nasalization is due to an inaccurate synchronizing of 
the articulations of the velum and the tongue, the lower- 
ing of the velum usually lasting longer than an exact ar- 
ticulation of the individual sounds would require. On 
the other band, the nasal consonants are especially apt 
to adopt the tongue or lip articulations of surrounding 
consonants. Therefore, [g] after and before [n] becomes 
[q], as in [lag] (standardized pronunciation) and [leii)] 
(colloquial pronunciation), and [b] after and before [m] 
is changed to [m], as in [lam], from older [lamb], and collo- 
quial [lemi, siim] as the final result of a transition from 
[lexban, siibon] to [lexbm, siibip]. The change of the place 
of articulation in the case of nasals is shown by the latter 
instances, and by words like legen, merken, Ankunft^ 
[leiq, merfcg, ^aqkumft]; in many words we find mutual 
assimilation, as in [leim, lag], where the oral sound is 
nasalized, while the nasal sound changes its place of ar- 
ticulation. — Explain [^ampman, nexbi^bai, ^empfei^'aTiV 
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Assimilation of the Ghttis position appears in the change 
from [s] to [z], between vowels, as in [roiza]. — Voiced 
stops become voiceless before voiceless consonants: [gaipst, 
gaipt] ([gaibst, gaibt]) (14). — Usually, initial voiced stops 
are voiceless, when a closely connected preceding word 
or syllable (especially an article or prefix) ends with a 
voiceless consonant: [dar bf^ — das buiXi bade^kan, 
^ausdeijkan, ^entekan]. 

54. Syllables. Speech sounds are grouped in words 
and syllables. The term 'word' has no meaning in 
phonetics — a word is a grammatical, logical and psy- 
chological structure. The phonetic unit is the syüable. 
An entirely adequate definition of this term has not been 
given as yet; the followmg description Covers it approxi- 
mately: A syllable is a phonetic unit which is determined 
by a relative maximmn of sonorousness, and separated 
from each surrounding unit by a relative minimum of 
sonorousness. — The term *sonorous' has been explained 
in section 25; a voiced sound is sonorous in direct Pro- 
portion to the free space in the mouth cavity in which 
the air vibrates. Therefore, the sonorousness of voiced 
sounds shows the following gradation: low vowels (great- 
est), mid vowels, high vowels, * sonorous sounds' proper, 
nasals, voiced spirants, voiced stops (least); voiceless 
sounds, strictly speaking, do not possess any sonority at 
all, but the dement of time makes spirants more force- 
ful, as f ar as their position in a syllable is concemed, 
than stops. The most natural and frequent element of 
highest sonority in a syllable is a vowel; choosing, arbi- 
trarily, the figures 9 to 1 for the nine classes of sounds 
arranged above according to their sonority, we could ac* 
cept the following equations: [ta, tan, tana] = l:9, 1:9:5, 
1:9: 5: (8). The figure 5, in the last of these expressions» 
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represents a relative minimiiTTi , and, therefore, the be- 
giimmg of a new ^llable. Jespereen uses the followiDg 
diagram to indicate the diSerences of sonority (the ar- 
raDgement of figuies differs sli^tly in detml but not in 
principle) : 

„Ich mache hier den Terauch, die ScmoritStsrei^ifiltmaee bei ein^ 
B^he von LautTBifoinduDgeii, den Worten: vpreagal, Tante, Atten^ 
tat^ ha/ne, graphisch dftnustellen: 
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■ Ohne Vokal Ewiachen l und n, die Zui^ in deraelboi Steüung 
■vcaa erstm l durch n lu t." {Blemenlarbuek, S. 146.) 



We aee from these instances that [n] assiunea a differ- 
ent Position in different worda. In [kaeng] — 1:9:8:5: 
(8), — it b a relative Tninimiim , beginning a new ^llable; 
in [^atntait] — 1:9:1:5:1:9:1, — it is a relative maxi- 
mum, of the same eyllabic value as a vonel; and in [tanta] 
— 1:9:5:1: (8), — it marks the transition from themaxi- 
mum to the minimum of sonority in the same way as 
does [e] in [kaens] — 1:9:8:5:(8). Ita function in the 
■Word [^tntait] is often called 'vocalic,' but should rather 
be called 'syllabic.' The liquids and nasals are frequently 
f ound in syllabic function — compare words like German 
[handits], Ei^lish [midlmsen], Czech %fi;r#u=[tSvrtku]. 
£ven a voiceless Spirant may now uid then have syllabic 
function, e.g., in interjectious like [pst]. 
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Note. Where it is necessary to indicate syllabic function — 
which is rarely the case — this book does so by a dot below the letter, 
as above. Philological works generally use a small circle, but in a 
book combining phonetics and historical grammar, this would be 
confusing since the same diacritic mark indicates the voiceless 
pronimciation of sounds that are usually voiced (see 14, 15, 18, etc.). 

If we call [e] in [kaena] a 'diphthongal element' — 
namely, an element of transition f rom a sonorous maxi- 
mnm to a sonorous TnininiiiTn, the same term must be 
admissible, and, as a matter of fact, is used in philology, 
for [n] in [tanta], [r] in [verfan], [1] in [helfen]. Compare 

n, 17. 

55. Quantity. German consonants are practically 
always short, at least in comparison with English conso- 
nants. This must be observed especially strictly in the 
case of final m, n, ng, l, r, which in English are long after 
Short vowels. The teacher must insist on short final con- 
sonants (and short vowels) in words like Kamm, kann, 
lang, soll, Herr. 

The quantity of German vowels underwent a radical 
change at the end of the Middle High German period (11, 
41), and is, to a certain extent, still changing. It is not 
yet possible to formulate definite rules, but the general 
tendency is this, that vowels are long if they are accented, 
and foUowed by not more than one consonant. The de- 
tails are of a strictly Orthoepie character (see 1), and 
Vietor's Ausspradiewörkrhuch should be referred to in 
all doubtful cases. 

56. Stress. The linguistic factor generally termed 
'accent' can be of a twofold character: we distinguish 
musical accent or pitch, and dynamic accerd or stress. 
Stress and pitch are not diametrically opposed to each 
other, but merely indicate a predominance of one of two 
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elements, namely, of an increased tension of the vocal 
chordsy and of an increased force of expiration. An 'ac- 
cented' syllable is, generally speaking, not only higher in 
pitch — on account of the tension of the vocal chords, — 
but also stronger in force, on account of a greater activity 
of the lungs. In the Romance and most of the Slavic 
languageSy the prevailing element is pitch, in the Ger- 
manic languages, in general, stress — in German deci- 
dedly so. 

German stress is considerably stronger than English 
stress and must be practised as such. American students 
are frequently inclined to use a rather strong secondary 
stress in the third syllables of such words as wanderte, 
Lehrerin, Lehrerinnen. This must be counteracted by 
suitable imitative exercises. 

The place of accent in German, and in those English 
words that are of Saxon origin, is fixed according to logical 
principles, i.e., the most important syllable of the word, 
from the Standpoint of meaning, is strest. In general, 
this is the first syllable. The apparent exception concern- 
ing inseparable prefixes is well-known (vernehmen : auf " 
nehmen). 

67. Pitch. In Standard German, the syllable ofgreatest 
stress in a word is almost always also marked by the 
highest pitch. Dialects show considerable Variation from 
this principle. — The physiological cause of higher or 
lower pitch is the greater or lesser tension of the vocal 
chords, and this difference appears not only in single 
words, but in the * Intonation' of the'whole sentence as 
well. While, on the whole, American English and Ger- 
man Intonation do not differ very materially, the differ- 
ence is considerable enough to deserve special attention 
on the part of the teacher of German. Rules of sny kis^d 
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are of little avail in this respect, but expressive reading 
on the part of the teacher, and conscious, caref ul repeti- 
tion, sentence by sentence, by the pupil, will soon bear 
fruit. 

The best Information conceming Orthoepie details of 
stress and pitch is found in Hempl's German Orthography 
and Phonohgy, a book which is strongly recommended to 
all teachers of German. 



CHAPTER IV 

Phonetic 



88. Standard German. Energetic efforts towaxds the 
adoption of a uniform Standard of German pronunciation 
— supplanting, in a measure, the various dialect forms 
used even by the educated classes — are of comparatively 
recent date. A final result has not been reached as yet 
by any means, but the principle which has found the 
most general recognition is the one stated by Wilhelm 
Vietor, that the 'best' pronmiciation should betray as 
little local coloring as possible. There is no part or region 
of Germany where 'the best German' is spoken. — The 
historical basis of what may be called Standard German 
is described in the second part of this book. Aside from 
the historical moments discussed there, an apparently 
unessential, external element has lately exerted consider- 
able influence, namely, the uniformity of spelling. Eis- 
pecially Wilhelm Bramie {über die Einigung der deut- 
schen Aussprache, Heidelberg, 1904) maintains that the 
existence of uniform orthography thruout the territory 
of the German language is recognized by many Speakers 
as a determining f actor in doubtful questions of pronun- 
ciation — 80 schreibt man's, also spricht man^s so aus. 
This has been true, f or instance, with regard to the recent 
development of the pronunciation of medial and final g, 
as characterized by Braune in the article mentioned. 

An agreement of great importance was reached in 1898 
by the Deutsche Bühnenkonferenz in Berlin, where repre- 
sentatives of German linguistic science and of the Ger- 
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man stage establisht a preliminary Standard of pronun- 
ciation for the needs of the stage. This agreement was 
publisht by Siebs, Deutsche Bühnenaussprache (with a 
phonetic introduction by Sievers). — Of equal importance 
was the publieation of Vietor's Deutsches Atissprache- 
Wörterbuch^ which, on the authority of best usage, states 
the present Standard of German pronunciation in a con- 
servative and carefui manner. No teacher should be 
without this reUable guide. 

59. The Alphabet of the International Phonetic Asso- 
ciation. It is clear beyond any argument that, due to 
the gross imperfection of the common spelling of nearly 
all languages, a phonetic transcription is an unavoidable 
necessity for the student of phonetics, and an invaluable 
advantage for the leamer of a foreign language. A pho- 
netic transcription is, generally speaking, such a graphic 
representation of the sounds of a language, in which every 
sound is always expressed by the same sign, and every 
sign always denotes the same sound. — Ämong the great 
number of transcriptions devised for this purpose, the 
aiphabet of the Association PhonÜique Intemaiionale des 
enseigneurs des langues modernes^ easily deserves the first 
place. It is represented chiefly by the Mattre phon&ique, 
a monthly publieation printed in different languages, but 
entirely in phonetic transcription. 

This System (with a few very slight modifications') 
has been used in the preceding paragraphs of this book. 
The following connected text is taken from Vietor's Lese- 
buch in Lautschrift: 

^ Progressive language teachers are advised to become memben 
of this Organization; they can do so by appl3ring to M. Patd Passy, 
Bourg-la-Reine, France. Annual dues, including subscription for the 
MaStre Phon^tique, $1. 

* Chiefly in the use of [gig] and [x]. 
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foir Wten | vair ain IceimW/^ | (^)unt aine 'ke:niVjm,I|di! 
'Jpra:x9n | jeiden | 'ta:VxS II i/'ax, j ven rär dox ain 'kmt 
hetenl** |! 'unt 'kriiV^jton j '^nner kains. || da truiV« «9 '^sm» II 
^als di Tkeimyjin | (')aiiima:l im T)a:d9 zais, jj das ain 'froj | 
(')aiis dem Vaser j (')ans lant krox j (^)unt tsu i'r 'Jpraixt || 
„dain/TunJl virt er'fYlt veJrden;pe:e ain jarr fergeitjlTirst 
du aine 'toxter tsur velt bngen." jj vas der froj ge'za:*/xt 
hate, 1 das ge'Ja:, || ^^t di 'keini^/jm j gebair ain 'meitjen, || 
das vair zo 'Jein, | das der 'keini^^Y« [ fo:r 'froyde j Z19 ni?! 
tsu lasen vuste j (')unt ain 'gr^'ses | 'fest 'ai^lte. || 'er 
laidete | 'ni^t blois j zaine fer'vante, | 'froynde | (')unt be- 
ikante, I zondem 'aux di 'vaizen ( Trauen datsu 'ain, || damit 
zi dem 'kmt | 'holt | (')unt ge'voi^/gen veiren. || 'es 'vairen ] 
iirer 'draitsein | (')m zainem 'rai9e; | vail er '«ber nuir 
'tsvelf I 'goldene j 'teler hate, ] fon vel9en zi /'esen zölten, |[ 
zo muste ''aine fon i:nen j da'haim blaiben. 

The needs of the teacher of German in American 
schools permit certain simplifications of this system, and 
make certain minor changes advisable. The shnplifica- 
tions consist chiefiy in a lessened emphasis on those points 
where the phonetic tendencies of German and American 
English are nearly, or quite, identical; the indication of 
stress and pitch may be reduced to the traditional mini- 
mum of common punctuation, and the use of the accent 
sign only in apparently (from the leamer's standpoint) 
anomalous cases; the diflference between narrow and wide 
vowels need not be indicated, since it is, as far as the 
needs of the classroom are concerned, coincident with the 
diflference between long and short vowels. — The foUow- 
ing changes are recommended; to replace the %\^ ^ Vj 
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Greek x> in order to avoid confusion with [ks]; the dis- 
tinction between narrow and wide vowels^ and between 
[g, g] is to be abolisht, the common lower-case sign being 
used in either case; the accent is to be indicated by the 
use of heavy type f or the accented vowel where necessary. 
(The Phonetic Association indicates it by placing the ac- 
cent mark in front of the stressed syllable; while this is, 
theoretically, entirely correct, it is conf using for students 
who, unfortunately, are used to the illogical principle 
foUowed in most dictionaries, of placing it behind the 
accented vowel). Accordingly, the teict given above, 
would read as follows in "simplified phonetic spelling": 

dornr0isg9n 

foir tsaitdn vair ain k0ini9/k ^nt aino k0inigin, dii 
Spraixan jeidon taik: „^ax, ven viir dox ain kint heton!" 
^nt kriiktdn ^imar kains. da truik zig tsui, ^als di k0i- 
nigin ^ainmail im baida zais, das ain froj %us dom vasar 
9ans lant krox ^nt tsu iir Spraix: „dain vunj virt erfylt 
veirdan; ^eiQ ain jair forgeit, virst du aino toxtor tsur 
velt brigan." vas dar fro^ gazaikt hata, das gß^i, ^nt di 
k0inigin gabair ^ain meitgan, das vair zo S0m, das dar 
k0mi9 foir froyda zig nigt tsu lasan vusta ^hmt ain groisas 
fest ^anjtelta. ^er laidata nigt blois zaina farvanta, froyn- 
da ^hmt bakanta, zondam %ux di vaizan f rauan datsu ^ain, 
damit zi dam kint holt ^hmt gavoigan veiran. 9es vairan 
^irar draitsem 9in zainam raiga; vail er ^aibar nuir tsy0lf 
goldana telar hata, fon velgan zi ^esan zoltan, zo musta 
9aina fon ^iman dahaim blaiban. 

The foUowing (taken from Meyer's Deutsche Gesprär 

che, Leipzig, Reisland, 1906) is a sample of educated 

North-German pronunciation, with the retention of all 

tbose North-German peculiarities which are rejected by 

^ f a, A| a] are not di^tinguished by ViStor either. 
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the stage pronunciation. While some teachers are still 
inclined to give it the pref erence over the Standard set up 
in that agreement and in Viätor's A%L8spr(ichewörterlyuchf 
it is the author's firm conviction that it has no place in 
American schools. 

fo'rijds 'ja:r hat zi mit das letste^^ma:! 
jojri'bm. — 'n8B:98ta " voxe fa'm zi nax 
^pdtsdam , ni9t 'diiza. — 9alzo pi»*98tn /z;m- 
a:bmt ['zamstax], abi 'k9mm zi 'ja:! 

den ,tax foi'heu var ex nox ,gant8 ja'zünt."^ — 
vas man 'glae9 tu*n kan» \zdl man m9t oof 
d(9)n n3B'9stn 'tax fa/i'bm. . — ea komt den 
'tax foi ,9o:8tin [am /tiln 'zona'bmt, ^Porstm^ 
haeljan '?a:bmt] '9an unt raest am 'tsvaetn 9o*sta-j 
tax [,9o'stin tsvaet YaeJtax] vidi '9ap. 

via bakomm unzra ,tsaetüi) ala /ta:g9 
[— je'dn ^tsvaetn 'tax]. — deJ 'bri'ftrsB'ji komt^ 
(t3B'9li9) tsvae'mail, fry morjns unt nax'mitaxs' 
tsvijn ,tsvae unt 'drae. 

ven je'mant 'tsu: mii komm zolta, dan 
'za:gn zi* im nuu, 19^ vdd'i m*aenj halbm 
'Jbunde vida 'da:. — • ,hoyt yba axt 'ta:ga bm' 
19 ^ofiitIi9 mit maena 9arbaet 'ferti9. — ea, 
ist zaet /irtse'n ta'gn 'fort. — foa tsvae 'Jtundn' 
ist ea .'9ao8J8gagg. — /za:g ma*l ^arl,^ vo.'vaTst 
,^n_foa axb ,ta*gn um' drza" ,tsaet? 

W. Jespersen's Analphabetic System. The system of 
the Phonetic Association is 'alphabetic* in so f ar as it 
sets up a definite, conventional *letter' for each sound, 
i.e., a symbolic sign, the shape of which, however, has no 
connection with the production or the acoustic Impres- 
sion of the sound it symbolizes. Tbe mg&moxJÄ «^^\fc\ßL 
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called 'Visible Speech' (invented by Alexander Melville 
Bell, and brought to perf ection by Henry Sweet — com- 
pare especially bis Primer of Phonetics) — is also 'alpha- 
betic/ but each sign is cleverly made up of single elements 
symbolizing the phonetic character of the sound it repre- 
sents. — Technical diflBlculties are in the way of repro- 
ducing this interesting System in these pages. 

The Danish phonetician Jespersen has devised a strictly 
'analphabetic' System of phonetic transcription, which 
every student of phonetics should master since it f umishes 
an admirable test of his ability to analyze both familiär 
and new speech somids. It is called analphabetic because 
the individual sounds are not expressed by conventional 
letters, but by formulas minutely representing nearly 
every detail of their production. The articulating organs 
are expressed by the first six letters of the Greek aipha- 
bet: a lips, ß tip of the tongue, y surface of the tongue, 
5 velum, e vocal chords, (f expiratory organs). Arabic 
figures denote the shape and size of the opening thru 
which the air is expelled: stop, 1 rill, 2 slit, (cl Stands 
for voice, «2 for narrowed, cS for wide glottis), and the 
higher figm'es larger openings, 3, 5, 7 denoting rounding 
of the lips, or tenseness of the tongue,^ while 4, 6, 8 indi- 
cate slit-shaped (neutral) lip-opening or relaxation of the 
tongue surface; intermediate positions are expressed by 
1 2, 2 3, etc. (read one — ^two, two — three, etc., not twelve, 
twenty-three). Latin letters denote the place of articu- 
lation, in the way indicated in the diagram on page 63. 

The letters are to suggest *meridian lines,' as it were, 
so that *a' indicates protruded, *b' neutral, and *c' drawn 

^ As stated in the note to 40, the author differs with Jespersen on 
this point; he uses the figures 4, 6, 8 for the narrow vowels, and 5, 
7, 9 for the wide vowels, reserving 3 for intermediate sounds like 
English [j]; e.g., he designates [i] by y 4, while J. uses y 3. 
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Ups. 'ab' means: between a and b, but nearer to a; 'ba': 
between a and b, but nearer to b; 'a.b': in tbe exact 
Center between a and b. — I atanda for lateral opeumg, 
Rfor trilling, V for the reaonance Chamber charaGteristic 
of [Sr 3I; » denotes relative inactivity; . . means: articula- 
tiou of precedii^ aound contiauea. 




For instance: [b]=aOa, b, c — ß„ — y„ — 50 — el 
noeans: [b] is a sotmd of the following description: the Ups 
are closed, and are either protnided, neutral, or with- 
drawn, according to the character of the followii^ sound; 
the point and back of the tongue are at reat; the velum is 
raiaed; the vocal chorda vibrate. (The index lettera, a, 
b, c, etc., Bxe usually placed above the line, but thia is 
bardly necessary.) 

The System is, of course, not intended for the transcrip- 
tion of whole texts, but Single words may advantageously 
be tranacribed in the following way: 
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APPENDIX 

A. BIBUOGRAPHY 

( 

The General Prindples of the f onnation of sounds can best be 
understood with the hdp of 

KiiiNQHABDT, AfiikükUioM' und Hörübungen, Cöthen 1897. 

Further training in the same direction, bot on a more technical, 
scientific basis, is to be gained thru 

Bbemeb, Deutsche Phonetik, Leipzig 1893. 

A broader scope of the whole field of sound phyaiolQgy is offered 
in the f oremost Standard book on phonetics, 

SiBVEBS, Grundzüge der PhoneÜk *, Leipzig 1901. 

Similar principles on a smaller scale are carried out in« 

Pasby, PetUe Phonäique comparie dee languee europienneSf Leö>zig 
1906; 

Tbaütmann, Kleine LauÜehre des DeuUchen, Framösischen und 
Englischen, Bonn 1903, and 

SwBBT, Primer of Phonetics «, Oxford 1906. 

(This booklet is especially noteworthy on account of its introduc^ 
tion to "Visible Speech.") 

A dear, condse surv^ of general phonetics is contained in the 
phonetic part of 

Bloomfibld, The Study of Language, New York 1914. 

Mooted questions are discussed munly in 

Stürm, Englische Philologie, 1, Leipzig 1892; 

Jbbpebsbn, Phonetische Grundfragen, Leipzig 1904, and 

VifiTOB, Elemente der Phonetik *, Leipzig 1904 (containing, at the 
same time, an abundance of orthoepic material and the greatest 
number of escamples offered in any book on phonetics). 
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SthrrBBUNy Lav&üdungy Leipzig 1006, is espedally yaluable as a 
first introductioii to the Clements (Ä experimental phonetics. 

Gbandgbnt, German and English Sounds, Boston 1892, character- 
izes in a clear and reliable way the most essential differenoes 
between American KngliRh and German articulation. 

The Teacher of modern languages will find the f oUowing booka 
espedally well adapted to his purpoees: 

Jespebben, Lehrbuch der Phonetik, Leipzig 1004, on the whole, the 
best pedagogical presentation of modern language phonetics. 
An abbreviated edition of this book is: 

Jesfebsbn, Elementarbudi der Phonetik, Leipzig 1012. 

RiPFMANN-VieTOB, Elemente of Phonetics, London 1006, is far 
more than it modestly professes to be, namely, a translation of 
Vidtor's Kleine Phonetik. It is an exceedingly clever adaptation 
of Vidtor's hock to the needs of modern language teachers — in 
certain points even superior to Jespensen's Lehrbuch. 

Hbmpl, German Orthoffraphy and Phonology, Boston 1801, is indis- 
I)ensable for the understanding of the devdopment of German 
print, Script and orthography, and very helpf ul on many points 
of ortho^ics. 

For the orthoepic aide of phonetics, the foUowing books desenre 
recommendation : 

VifiTOB, Deuiechee AussprachewMerbuch, Leipzig 1012 — absolutely 
indispensable to the teacher of German, as indispensable as a 
German-Rngliflh dictionary, or a German grammar. 

VifiTOB, Deutechea Lesebuch in Lautschrift — extremely yaluable for 
those teachers who f eel the need of improving their own pronun- 
ciation of German. 

SiBBB, Deutsche Bühnenaussprache ^, Bonn 1012. This book states 
briefly the results of the Bühnenkonferenz of 1808, has an ex- 
cellent phonetic introduction by Sievers, and a f airly complete 
index oi words. 

LuiCK, Deutsche LauÜehre, Wien 1004, is a splendid book on pho- 
netics in eyery reepect, but its most characteristic f eature is the 
presentation of the Soutb-German attitude towards the stage 
pronuodation. 
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Bbaunb, Über die Einigung der deutschen Auasprache, Halle 1905, is 
an intereeting discussion of the basis and the probable f uture ci a 
uniform German pronunciation. 

The most important Journals are: 

Mattre Phon&Aqwßy Organe de Tassociation phon6tique des prof esseurs 
de langues Vivantes, Bourg-la-Reine 1886 ff. 

Die Neueren Sprachen, Marburg 1894 ff, continuation of Phonetische 
Studien, Marburg 1887-93 (the most important publication for 
general questions of modern language teaching). 

B. EXERCISES 

The following kinds of exercises are recommended: 

Reading — wüh pracHse of different kinds of pronundor 
tion, e.g., büabial and labio-dental v, voiced stops and voice- 
less lenes, stop and spirantfor the letter g. 

Phonetic Script, in transcription and didation. 

Phonetic analysis of spoken sounds and words, both in 
sentences and by means of Jespersen's System. 

Sketches of articuUMon thru self-öbservation and mea,sure- 
mentSf compare pages 6, 8, 9, 10, 11, 16, 37, 46. 

Material for Practise 

Labials. Ein paar Bauern blieben dort und bewachten 
den Dieb. — Die Abgaben waren wirklich schwer. — Es 
schmerzt mich, daß wir viel Liebe an unwürdige Wesen 
verschwenden. — Die Quelle ist zwar im Walde, aber der 
Bach läuft quer über die Wiese. — Glaubt mir, euer Lob 
ist mir nicht lieb; laßt lieber ab! — Der Knappe schwang 
sich auf den schweren Rappen und sprengte im Galopp 
davon. — Wir Wiener Waschweiber würden wohl weiße 
Wäsche waschen, wenn wir wüßten, wo weiches, warmes 
Wasser wäre. — {French; Poisson sans boisson est poison.) 
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Dentals. Dieser Turm steht seit dreihundert Jahren. 
— Niemand errät es; das Rätsel ist unlösbar. — Lesen Sie 
gleich den Zettel, sonst könnten Sie die Sache vielleicht 
vergessen. — Er bat den Arzt um ein kaltes Bad. — Sei 
treu und grad in Rat und Tat. — Hoffen und Harren 
macht manchen zum Narren. — Die Herren werden sich 
wahrlich nicht daran kehren. — E^s irrt der Mensch, so 
lang er strebt. — Meßwechsel, Wachsmaske. — (French: 
Ton thö tVt-U 6t6 ta toux?) 

[Sil [9] A^ [x]* I^as Rauschen des Baches machte mich 
jede Nacht wach. — Die Rache des Rechts wird dich 
doch noch erreichen. — Jetzt verstehe ich erst, daß ihr 
sicher recht habt. — Was nützt euch all die Macht und 
Pracht! — Rechts vom Rande des Fuchslochs erhaschten 
die Jäger den Dachs. — Der Kottbuser Postkutscher 
putzt den Kottbuser Postkutschkasten. 

Velars. Tag für Tag ging das gute Kind in den Garten, 
um Gemüse zu jäten. — Ein solches Ding mag vierzig 
bis fünfzig Pfennig kosten. — Er ist ein Mann in den 
Dreißigern — kann sein, daß er nahe an vierzig ist. — 
Wer nicht wagt, der siegt nicht. — Ohne Wagen kein 
Siegen. 
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L EXTERNAL HISTORT 

1. The Ifido-European Languages. German belongs 
to the Germanic or Teutonic group of the Indo-European 
languages. The term 'Indo-European' is generally used 
by English, French, and Scandinavian philologists; in Ger- 
man workS; the term indogermanisch prevails. The term 
Aryan, which is stiU found to some extent in historical, 
archeologicaly and anthropological works, applies in lin- 
guistics only to the Indo-Iranian branch of the Indo-Euro- 
pean languages. 

Note. None of these terms is wholly satisfactory. 'Indo- 
European' 18 an illogical Compound, combining the name of an 
individual language and the name of a continent, which does not 
even entirely belong to this group of languages. 'Indo-Germanic' 
is intended to refer to the most Eastem and the most Western 
branch of the group, but f aus to take Celtic into account, which is 
farther west than Germanic (aside from Iceland). The term 'Indo- 
Celtic' has been suggested, but has not found favor. The applicar 
tion of the term 'Aryan' to the whole group is due to the miscon- 
ception that the original home of the Indo-Europeans had to be 
sought somewhere in India or Persia. 

The f ollowing languages, or groups of languages, belong 
to the Indo-European family: 

A. In Asia: (1) Indo-Iranian, i.e., Indic and Iranian; 
the most important branch of Indic is Sanscrit, the sacred 
language of Brahmanism; in its oldest form, Vedic, it 
dates back to the beginning of the second millennium 
B.c. — The Chief representatives of Iranian are Old 
Persian (preserved in inscriptions relating to the deeds 
of Persian kings) and Avestan, the language in which 
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religious works connected with the name of the prophet 
Zoroaster (Zarathushtra) are written. 

(2) Armenian, the language of the mountamous regions 
to the northwest of Persia. 

B. In Europe: (3) BaUa-Shmc, i.e., the Baltic lan- 
guages (Lithuanian, Lettish, Old Prussian, along the 
southeastem coast of the Baltic Sea) and the Slavic lan- 
guages (Russian, Polish, Bohemian, Servian, Bulgariany 
etc.). 

(4) AJbanian, spoken in the middle westem part of the 
Balkan peninsula. 

(6) Greek, with its numerous dialects, of which Doric, 
Attic, lonic and AeoUc are the most unportant. 

(6) Italic; aside from Latin, which is continued in the 
Romance languages (Italian, French, Spanish, Portu- 
guese, Rumanian, etc.), the most important Italic lan- 
guages were Umbrian (spoken by the Volsci, etc.) and 
Oscan (spoken, among others, by the Samnites and the 
inhabitants of Pompeii). 

(7) KeÜic (CeÜic), which formerly occupied most of 
Western Europe (France, parts of Spain, Westem and 
Northern Germany, and the British Isles), but is now ex- 
tinct with the exception of (Gaelic-)Irish, Welsh, Breton, 
and Manx. 

(8) Germanic. 

Note. The most important non-Indo-European languages of 
Europe are: Finnish and Magyar (Hungarian), both bekHiging to 
the Finno-Ugrian group; Turkish, one of the languages of the Ural- 
Altaic family, to which also the Finno-Ugrian group belongs; Bask 
and the extinct language of the Etruscans, both of which are of un- 
known origin. 

2. The Home of the Indo-Europeans. It is probable, 
indeed almost certain, that in a remote time the Indo- 
Europeans f ormed a more or less homogeneous race. The 
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home of this race was f ormerly sought in Asia (India, Pamir 
Plateau, etc.)> but at presisnt an overwhelming majority 
of the scholars who are attempting to solve the problem 
consider Asia as out of the question. Strong arguments 
have been advanced (especially by Much, Die Urheimat 
der Indogermanenf Jena 1901, and Hirt, Die Indogerma- 
nen, Strassburg 1904-5) f or the assumption that the Indo» 
[European home was in the 'Baltic Basin/ i.e., the coun- 
tries adjacent to the westem part of the Baltic Sea: 
Northeastem Germany, Denmark, and Southern Scandi- 
navia. Aside from a great number of archeological and 
historical f acts, the evidence of the linguistic development 
is so decidedly in favor of this theory, that its acceptance 
as a 'working hypothesis' is amply justified. 

S. The Germanic Languages. For thousands of years 
before the beginning of our era, an expansion of Indo- 
European tribes over the greater part of Europe and over 
Westem Asia had been in progress. These tribes mingled 
with the tfative populations of their new homes, and in 
consequence of this changed theu* racial and linguistic 
characteristics to a greater or lesser extent. The Indo- 
Iranian group was undoubtedly the first to emigrate, the 
Celtic group the last but one. The Germanic group con-' 
sists of those Indo-Europeans who had not left the coun- 
tries of the Baltic Basin up to a f ew centuries before Christ. 
For this reason, the Germanic people and the Germanic 
language must be considered the most direct representa- 
tives of the Indo-European peoples and languages. 

Up to the time of the Germanic migrations (about 
200-568 A.D.), we distinguish the foUowing Germanic 
groups: West^ermanic, in Northern Germany, extending 
as far east as the river Oder; North-Germanic, in Denmark 
and the southem part of the Scandinavian peninsula; 
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East-GermaniCf in Northern Oermany, east of the river 
Oder. 

Note. 'Germanic' and 'Teutonic' ''':zi German works, the 
collective name for the Gennanic group is 'Gennanen, gennanisch'; 
m English, the adjective 'Gennanic' is frequently nsed to denote 
the languages, while the people are generally denoted as 'Teutons.' 
This seems to be a misnomeri since the 'Teutons/ who invaded the 
Roman Empire about 100 b.c., were probably of Celtic, not of 
Germanic origin. 

The name 'Germani' is generally eicplained as a Celtic word 
meaning 'neighbors/ but it is more probably of purely Germanic 
origin and meant something like 'ready men, armed men, gerüstete, 
waffenfähige Mannschaft' {*gSr-, *gär-f related with German gar 
^fertig, OHG. garwen 'make ready,* etc.). This hypothesis is 
supported by the f act that the Romans originally applied the name 
'Germani' not to the whole nation, but only to small tribes — 
scarcely more than troops — that invaded Roman (Gallic) territory 
west of the Rhine. Apparently, in times of overpopulation, ex- 
peditionary forces — Jungmannsckaft — were sent out to find new 
homes, in the same way as was the custom with other Indo-European 
peoples (compare Ihering, Die Indo-Germanen, p. 128 ff.). Those 
raiders — if the term be applicable to such home-seekers — called 
themselves 'Germani/ not imlike the Roman ver aacrumf but re« 
f erred with pride to the Suebi-Semnones, as to the original represen- 
tatives of their nationality — *quihu8 ne di guidem immortalea pares 
€886 po88int,* (Compare, e.g., Caesar, Bellimi Gallicum, IV, 8, and 
Tacitus, Germania, cap. 2). — The Suevi=Suebi (the Germanic 
form must have been *SwSt)jöz) were a tribal league, or, rather, the 
general federation of the West-Cjermanic group, inhabiting present 
Brandenburg and the adjacent territory, and were generally re- 
garded as their political, national and religious center. Their name 
— if we should call it a name — merely denotes 'the people them- 
selves* (*se-, *8we-, reflexive pronominal stem, compare Latin «e, 
8UIL8, and *bhe{u)-, *be'). — The name 'Senmones,' altho they are 
referred to by Roman authors as the principal tribe of the Suevi, 



^ Hhe sacred spring'; in ancient Rome, it was customaiy In 
times of overpopulation to send a certain part of the young men 
away to find new homes; these expeditions, which always took plaoe 
in spiing, were consecrated to Mars. 
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has tbe same meaning; also 'Swede' (^Swi4hiöd — (^tM«=people) 
is a ssaioDymous appeUation. 

The historical Interpretation of these namesi bome out by the 
testimony of the Roman historians, is undoubtedly this: smaller 
groups of home-seekers from the West-Cjermanic, i.e., Suevian, 
center, were collectively termed as *Germani' — Jungmannsch/sfi, 
but after a successful settlement adopted some name that suggested 
thdr political superiority over the conquered Celts (see S, Note); 
emigration on a larger scale, however, gave rise to such names as 
that of the *Suevi' of Ariovistus, and the later * SuehV ^Schtoaben, 
the Marcomanni-Bajvvarii (see below), and others. The 'Gennani/ 
in generali were the pioneers of Gennanization, but in most cases 
doomed to destruction or absorption. 

The most important document of Old Norse (the older 
language of the North-Germanic group) is the Eider Edda, 
a coUection of mythical poems from the tenth Century; 
East-Germanic is known to us chiefly thru the Bible 
translation of the West-Gothic (Visi-Gothic) bishop WvJr 
jUa (Ulfilas), who lived in the fourth Century. 

For Gennanic ethnology, compare Zeuss, Die Deutschen und ihre 
NcuMaretämme, München 1837; Bremer, Ethnographie der germanU' 
sehen Stämme; Paul's Grundriss der germanischen Philologie ', III, 
735; Much, Deutsche Stammeskunde, Leipzig 1900. 

Old Norse: Elahle-Heusler, AÜisländisches Elementarbuch, Heidel- 
berg 1912; Noreen, Ahriss der altnordischen Grammatik, Halle 1896; 
Ranisch, Eddalieder, Leipzig 1898. 

Gothic: Braune, Gotische Grammatik ", Halle 1900; Streitberg, 
Gotisches Elementarbuch ', Heidelberg 1912; von der Leyen, Ein- 
führung in das Studium der gotischen Sprache, Strassburg 1905; 
Kluge, Die Elemente des Gotischen, Strassburg 1911. 

4. The West-Gennanic Group. The expansion of the 
North-Germanic group was comparatively slight: it 
extended chiefly over the greater part of Scandinavia, 
Iceland, and a part of the British Isles. About 200 a.D., 
the East-Germanic people began to migrate South and 
East, founded kingdoms in Northern Africa (Vandäla), 
Italy (Ostrogoths), and Spain (Yisigotfis^, «cA ^^x^ 
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ultimately extenninated, or absorbed by the native 
Population. 

The West-Germanic tribes gradually spread over the 
whole area of present Germany, France, and England. 
About 400, perhaps nearly as late as 300 b.c., they oo- 
cupied only the territory between the rivers Elbe and 
Oder (or, possibly, Vistula); like the opening of a fan, 
with the old Indo-European home as its 'pivot,' thia 
colonization spread first over the Northwest, then the 
middle, and last, the South of Germany. Givmg the ap- 
proxunate dates of final, permanent colonhsation, this 
expansion may be outlined as foUows: Between 400 and 
200 B.c. the coast of the North Sea was Germanized as 
far as the Zuyder Sea (Holland); the ethnic mixture of 
these Germans with the native Celtic population gave 
rise to the Anglo-Frisian group — just as centuries be^ 
fore the Celts had resulted from the settling of Indo- 
Europeans among a prehistoric, aborigmal population o& 
Northwestern Europe. Between 200 and the beginning 
of our era, a wide belt south of the Frisian territory was 
settled and became the home of the later Saxons, / The 
country north and south of the Main became German — 
Franconian — during the first two centuries A.D. South- 
westem Germany, while frequently mvaded m former 
centuries, was permanently Germanized about 250 aj>. 
by Suevians (see preceding paragraph); these were the 
nucleus of the Alemannians. Meanwhile (during the 
last decades b.c.) other parts of the Suevian center had 
migrated south, had occupied the home of the Celtic 
Boii, which they called Boiohaemum, i.e., 'home of the 
Boians, Bohemia,' and had stayed there, under the name 
of Afarcorrianm =frontier men, until, in the fifth Century 
A.D., the Romans withdrew their garrisons from Southern 
Germany* Then they migrated southwest and occupied, 
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under the name of Bajwariif i.e., Boian warriors, most 
of present 'Bavaria/ mingling with Ostrogoths in the 
Alpine districts of the South. — Thus, the Anglo-Frisians, 
Saxons, Franconians, Alemannians, and Bavarians (to 
which the Thuringians, a comparatively late combination 
of various tribes, are to be added) represent the most im- 
portant divisions of the West-Gennanic group; their mi- 
grations had been very gradual, and each group originally 
consisted of a large number of entirely detacht tribes; 
during and after the 'Germanic migration/ they formed 
those tribal alliances — Stammesverbände — which in 
history and linguistics are known under the names given 
above. 

During the fourth and fif th centuries, parts of the Anglo- 
Frisian, Saxon, and Frankish groups migrated to the 
Northwest and West and founded the Anglo-Saxon 
kingdoms in England and the Frankish kingdoms in 
France. 

5« The Gennan Language is the continental brauch of 
the West-Germanic group. As has been stated above, it 
originated in Central and Northeastem Germany — east 
of the Elbe river. By the end of the Germanic migrations 
(during the fifth Century a.d.) most of the old home had 
been abandoned and was settled by Slavs. Meanwhile, 
however, the westem and southem parts of present Ger- 
many had been Germanized. It is self-evident that the 
Gennan settlers in every case transferred to their new 
homes their language in that stage of development in 
which it was spoken in their homes at the time of their 
emigration. Every language has certain inhärent tenden- 
cies of development, as will, in the case of the Gennan 
language, be shown in the second part. These tendencies 
continued consistently in the old territory •jbu^im^JcÄTÄ^ 
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Settlements they ceased soon after the immigration and 
were, in part, replaced by the linguistic tendencies of the 
old (chiefly Celtic) populations (see 3). This was the 
most unportant factor in the rise of the dialect differ- 
ences within the German language. In general it can be 
Said that the northern dialects represent an older form of 
the language, the southem dialects a newer form. To 
this day, the linguistic characteristics of the German 
dialects preserve to a considerable extent the historical 
Order of the German colonization, similar to the arrange- 
ment of geological strata: in certain important respects, 
especially in the development of the consonants, each 
German dialect is, so to speak, a petrified preservation of 
a former state of the general German language. 

Note. The progress of the Germanization of Western and 
Southem Gennany is in part reflected in the names of the histor- 
ical dialect groups — the Stammesverhände, The Saxons had their 
name from their characteristic weapon, the (stone) knife, scJis^ 
Lat. saxum 'rock/ probably because the German conquerors formed 
a kind of a patriarchal aristocracy which alone had the right to bear 
arms (similarly, the Greek Dorians had their name from dorn 'spear ')• 
The Franks — 'freemen' also represent the free, ruling class, in a 
territory settled by right of conquest. These two groups are ap- 
parently the later development of those older invasions ihat had 
been characterized by the name Germani. But the name of the 
Alemannians seems to point to one or several of those more gsneral 
movements that history connects with the name of the 'Germanic 
migrations'; most probably, it mea nMfe^ whole people' as di£Fering 
from mere raiders, the ' Germani ' ; l^jprouli be ia keeping with tHe 
fact that ' Alemanni' is used more or less synoliymously vnih. 'Suevi' 
{= Schwaben), 'the people themselves.' Another, less probable, 
explanation of the name, as 'temple men, guardians of the shrine/ 
would point to the same direction, since the religious and political 
center of the West-Germanic group had been situated east of the 
Elbe river, in old Suevian (Semnonic) territory. — The name of the 
Bavarians has been explained above; at the time when they took 
poßsesßion of Bohemiai their name waa Marcomanni or 'frontier 
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men'y i.e., esBentially 'Gennani.' — The name Thtaringi (Durmgi) 
is probably an abbreviation of the name Hermundurif the leading 
tribe among them, but this name itself has not been explained in a 
satisfactory way. 

The name deiUach (from Grermanic *theoda, 'people/ and suffiz 
-mA^-=NHG. -isch) means 'populär/ vöVciadi, voUcatünUich, It 
is first found in Latin sources of the eighth Century in the form 
ffkeotiscus, iheodiseus» The Germanic word *Üieoda, OHG. diot, also 
api)ear8 in the name of the £ast-Gk)thic king Theodoric (Gothic 
Thvudarefäcs, NHG. Dic^ricÄ) = *ruler of the people.' — For biblio- 
graphy, see Behaghel, Geschichte der deutschen Sprache, p. 3. 

6. Geographica! Botindaries. At the end of the Ger- 
manic migrations, the eastern boundary of the German 
language is formed approximately by the rivers Elbe 
and Saale, and the Bohemian forest (see line of colonial 
expansion in the map). France, Italy, Spain, and a part 
of Northern Africa were in the hands of Germanic tribes 
at that time; these were annihilated or absorbed by 
the Roman or Romanized popuIation of those countrie^. 
But in long and bloody wars of colonization during the 
later Middle Ages and the Modem Period, most of the 
old Indo-European (Germanic) home east of the Elbe 
and Saale was recovered; at present, it forms the larger 
part of the kingdom of Prussia. After many äuctuations, 
the foUowing approxixnate boundaries of the German 
lingnistic territory have become fairly stationary:^ 

A. German-Danish Bomidary : From the bay of Flens- 
burg on the Baltic to a point south of Hoyer, on the 
North Sea, 

B. German-French Boundary: From a point between 
Gravelines and Dunkirk (Gravelingen, Dünkirchen) 
south to St. Omer, east nearly as f ar as Aachen (leaving 
Brüssels and Maastricht north, Lille and Li^ge south of 

^ More accuiiate details will be found in Behaghel's Geschichte der 
deuUchen Sprache, third chapter. 
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it), approximately south to Thionville (Diedenhofen), 
southeast to a point west of Strassburg (Metz is in French 
territory), then south, to a point east of Lake Geneva, 
southeast to Gressoney in Italy (south of Brieg); at this 
point the Italian territory begins. 

C. German-Italian Boundary: Around the northem 
slopes of Monte Rosa and St. Gotthard, then approxi- 
mately east as f ar as Martinsbruck on the Inn, around 
the Ortler to Salum on the Etsch, slightly northeast, then 
east as far as Villach where it joins the German-Slovenian 
frontier. 

D. German-Slovenian Boundary: From Villaeh to Rad- 
kersburg on the Mur, then northeast to St. Gotthard on 
the Raab. 

The eastem boundary cannot be stated quite definitely 
because it is still äuctuating to an extent, in general 
moving rather east than west; a great number of iso- 
lated German Settlements {Spradiinsdn) are situated in 
Magyar and Slav territory. 

E. German-Magyar Boundary: From St. Gotthard to 
the mouth of the Raab, thence northeast to the mouth of 
the Thaya. 

F. German-Czech Boundary: From Nikolsburg on the 
Thaya east to the Moldau, then foUowing, in a concentric 
curve, the Austro-German boundary as f ar as (approxi- 
mately) the source of the Öder. 

G. German-Polish Boundary: From the source of the 
Oder northwest to Birnbaum on the Warthe, then, in a 
right angle, northeast to the Masurian Lakes, where the 
Lithuanian territory begins. 

A glance at the map will show the foUowing discrepan- 
cies between the German linguistic boundary and the 
political boundary of the German Empire: Holland, 
NortheTn Belgium, the greater part of Switzerland, and a 
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considerable portion of Austria are German linguistically, 
but not politically ; on the other band, the German Empire 
includes some French territory in Lorraine, and a very 
narrow French strip in Alsace, some Danish territory in 
Northern Schleswig, and some Polish and Lithuanian 
territory in the East aiid Northeast. On the whole, the 
linguistic boundaries are much wider than the political 
ones. 

The German linguistic territory is subdivided into a 
great nmnber of dialects which form the general groups 
stated in section 5, Note. According to the stage to which 
the consonant development had progressed at the time of 
the emigration, we distinguish two large divisions which we 
call Low German, i.e., the German language of the Low- 
lands, in the North, and High German, i.e., the German of 
the Highlands, in the South. Roughly speaking, the 
territories colonized bef ore the Christian era are Low Ger- 
man, the later colonies High German. Centuries before 
the Christian era, Indo-European d, for instance, had 
changed to ^ in the general Germanic language (compare 
Latin edo, duo, English eai, two), and the Low German 
dialects have remained at this stage: LG. eten, twe. 
During the first centuries of our era, this t passed over 
into 88 OT ts: we have High German essen, zwei. — The 
boundary between the two divisions, the niederdeutsche 
Sprachgrenze or Benrather lAnie,^ begins south of Aachen, 
goes northeast and crosses the Rhine near Düsseldorf, 
goes slightly southeast to Siegen, northeast to Kassel 
and the mouth of the Saale, and thence, in an irregulär 
line (leaving Berlin, as a sort of Sprachinsel, north of it) 
to Frankfort-on-the-Oder and Birnbaum on the Warthe. 
Aside from Berlin which has, in general, adopted the 

1 Benrath is a small town near Düsseldorf, where the boundary 
line crosses the Rhine. 
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High German Standard on account of its metropolitan 
character (compare especially Jespersen, Phxmetische 
Grundfragen^ page 42), there are High German Spradir 
inseln in Low German territory near Kleve on the Rhine, 
in the Harz Momitains, and in East Prussia, south of 
Elbmg; these were formed thru High German immigrar 
tion in comparatively recent times. 

Low German is divided into Low Franconian and Saocon 
{Low Saxon) by a line which begins at the southem end 
of the Zuyder See and ends west of Siegen — running, in 
general, parallel with the Rhine. The most characteristic 
difiference is the ending qf the first and third persons 
plural of the present indicative, which is -en in Low 
Franconian, but -et in Saxon. — Low Franconian is the 
dialect of Northern Belgium and Southem Holland and 
the adjacent districts of Germany, and forms the essen- 
tial basis of DuUhj the literary language of Holland; in 
Belgium, it is called Flemish. Northwestern Holland 
contains a rather small remnant of Frisian. — Low Saocon^ 
commonly called PlaUdeutsch or Niederdeutsch, in the 
narrower sense of the word, was originally only the lan- 
guage of the West Elbian territory, but spread to the east, 
so that it is now the dialect of most of the kingdom of 
Prussia and the grand duchies of Oldenburg and Meck- 
lenburg; the eastern part is often termed East Elbian. 

Within the High German dialects we distinguish MidUe 
German and Upper German. They are divided by a line 
that begins west of Strassburg, crosses the Rhine near 
Hagenau and runs east to a point just north of the mouth 
of thfe Lech, and thence northeast to the source of the 
Eger. The difiference between the two was more sharply 
marked in the older periods of the German language than 
it is now; it was most clearly apparent in the change of 
b and ^ to p and Ä; (fortis) ; see 32, 8-10. 
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Middle German is divided into a Franconian part and an 
East Middle German part (colonial territory), separated by 
a line that runs north and south between the rivers Werra 
and Fulda. The dialects of the former group are Middle 
Franconian (subdivided into a northem half, Ripiiarian, 
around Cologne, and a southern half, Moselle Franconian, 
around Trier), Rhenish Franconian, and Ea^t Franconian. 
The boundary lines between them nin, roughly speaking, 
parallel to that diagonal line f rom the mouth of the Lech 
to the source of the Eger: A line from Saarbrücken to 
Siegen separates Middle Franconian from Rhenish Fran- 
conian, a line from Heilbronn to the source of the Fulda, 
Rhenish Franconian from East Franconian; a line from 
the source of the Fulda to the source of the Eger forms 
the northem boundary of East Franconian against East 
Middle German (Thuringian). — Upper German con- 
sists of Alemannian (in the wider sense) and Bavarian 
(including A9istrian), separated by the river Lech; with- 
in the Alemannian group, a diagonal line from the north- 
west to the southeast separates Swabian from Alemannian 
in the narrower sense of the term, and the latter again 
is subdivided into Low Alemannian and Alsatian (north- 
west), and High Alemannian, chiefly Swiss (southwest). 

Note. Some scholars, e.g., Behaghel, prefer to clafls East Fran- 
conian with Upper German rather than Middle German. WMle, 
from the viewpoint of modern dialects, there are strong argumenta 
in f avor of this, the needs of historical grammar make onr arrange- 
ment — which is the more general one — appear better justified. 
A convenient way to remember these boundaries is the following: 
(1) The linguistic boundary of the German language: Draw a line 
west to east from Calais to Aachen, then south to the east end of Lake 
Geneva, east to the point where the Mur enters Hungary, north to 
the mouth of the Thaya, west to Budweis, in a concentric cujve 
within the Bohemian and Moravian boundary to the source of the 
Oder, northwest to Bimbaimi, northeast to the Mazuriaa Lakea. 
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(2) Boundary between Low Gennan and High Gennan: Düssd- 
dorf te Firankf ort-on-the-Oder. 

(3) Boundary between Upper German and Franoonlan: Hagen an 
to the mouth of the Lech (east), thence to the source of the Eger 
(northeast). 

(4) Boundaries between the Franconian dialects: Two diagonals 
parallel to the line Lech-Eger — one begins near Heilbronn and ends 
near Eisenach; the other crosses the Rhine near Coblenz. 

(5) Boundary between Alemännian and Bavarian:,the river Lech. 

The relation between the political and Imguistic ge- 
ography of Germany is approximately the foUowmg: 

Low Franconian comprises Southern Holland, Northern 
Belgium, and the northern part of the German Rhine 
Province; Aachen is south, Düsseldorf north of the dia- 
lect line. 

To Low Saxon belong: Westphalia, Hanover, Olden- 
burgy Schleswig-Holstein, Brunswick, and the northern 
part of the Prussian province of Saxony ; the rest of Prussia 
is East Elbian or East Middle German. 

The East Middle German territory contains most of 
Thuringia, the southem part of the province of Saxony, 
the kingdom of Saxony, Silesia, Southem Brandenburg, 
and the German part of Posen. 

The principal eitles of Middle Franconia are Cologne 
(Ripuarian) and Trier (Moselle Eranconian); therefore, 
Middle Franconian is essentially the dialect of the Rhine 
Province. 

Rhenish Franconian is spoken in German Lorriune, the 
Bavarian Palatinate, Northern Baden, and Hessia; its 
principal eitles are Mainz, Frankfort, Worms, Spfeier, 
Heidelberg. 

East Franconian, with the eitles of Würzburg and Bam- 
berg, comprises chiefly the north of Württemberg and 
Bavaria. 

Swabian is the dialect of most of Southem Württemberg, 
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iogether with the southeast of Bavaria (around Stuttgart, 
Ulm, Augsburg) ; Alemannian is spoken in Alsace, Southern 
Baden and the utmost south of Württemberg, in Gennan 
Switzerland and the Austrian province of Vorarlberg. 

Bavarian is spoken in the greater part of Bavaria (with 
Nuremberg, Regensburg, Munich), and in the Gennan 
part of Austria with the exception of Northern Bohemia, 
Moravia, and Silesia, which are East M iddle German. 

While these delineations are by no means accurate, 
they may be hdpf ul f or the b^^nner in German lin- 
guistics. 

7. The Periods of fhe Gennan Language. Since the 
Hi^ German group of dialects became the literary 
Standard from early times, it is customary to designate 
the general development of the German language ao- 
cording to the stages of High German. We distinguish: 

Old High German, from about 750 to 1100; 

Middle Hi^ German, from 1100 to 1500; 

New High German, from 1500 to the present time. 

The abbreviations used in this book are: OHG., MHG., 
NHG. — Of course, an Old Low German or Old Saxon, 
Middle Low German, and New Low German period can 
likewise be distinguished. 

The most characteristic difference between OHG. and 
MHG. consists in the weakening of the vowels of unao- 
cented syllables to [a]; compare OHG. infinitives like ne- 
maUf salbön, haben, with MHG. nemeUf salben, haben. 
The transition from MHG. to NHG. is marked chiefly 
by the diphthongization of MHG. l, ü, iu (=ö) and the 
monophthongization of MHG. ie (=[ia]), ilo, üe to [ii], 
[wl> [yO; compare MHG. min, hüs, liute, liegen, guot, 
güeie: NHG. meinf Haus, Leute, biegen, gui, Gute. 
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8. The Old High Gennan Period. It is certain that 
before their Christianization the Germans possessed a 
considerable literature, chiefly of epic character, which, 
however, was transmitted by word of mouth only. The 
Germanic aiphabet, the Runes, was not used for literary 
purposes. For this reason, very few remnants of the lit- 
erature of that time have come down to us; the most im- 
portant poetical work which is based on national sources 
is the HildebrandsUedy probably a f ragment of some larger 
epic, composed in a mixt dialect containing both Low 
Gennan and High Gennan fonns (see Specimen Text II). 
— Charlemagne had caused a coUection of Gennan 
epic poems to be made, but his son, Louis the Pious, is 
Said to have destroyed them on account of their pagan 
character. — Most of the Old High Gennan literature 
that is preserved consists of translations or paraphrases 
of the New Testament and other religious works; the 
Gospel Harmony {EvangeUenharrnonie) of the monk 
Otfrid of Weissenburg (South Rhenish Franconian), da- 
ting from the ninth Century, and the numerous philoso- 
phical and reUgious prose works of the monk Notker, who 
lived in the monastery of St. Gaul (in High Alemannian 
territory) in the eleventh Century, are the most important 
works of this class. Of secular works, aside from the 
Hildebrandslied, the Lvdvngslied (Rhenish Franconian) 
is to be mentioned, which celebrates the victory of the 
West Franconian king Louis III. over the Normans, at 
Saucourt, in 881. 

Low German (Saxon) contributes in this period a 
Gospel Harmony in the Old Germanic alliterating verse 
(Stabreim), in which also the Hildebrandslied is composed: 
the Heiland CSaviour'). 

The Old High German literature does not represent a 
uniform language. Every literary document is written in 
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the specific dialect of its autbor. Still, the language of 
the Carolingian court, the Rhenish Franconian, began to 
exert a standardizing influence. In the ninth Century, 
the name Frandscus (Franconian) is used more or less 
synonymously with Theodiscus {=detU8ch) — see 5, Note, 
— 'Germania' is translated by Francöno lant (Otfrid), 
and not until the year 1000 does lingua Frandsca denote 
French in contrast to German, the lingua Theodisca. — 
For the purposes of historical grammar, however, OHG. 
words are usually quoted in their East Franconian form 
which is represented chiefly by the so-called Tatianf a 
gospel harmony in prose that was written in the monas- 
tery of Fulda in the ninth Century; the reason for this is 
the fact that East Franconian which is preeminently the 
language of the East Middle German colonization, can 
be considered the principal source of the NHG. language. 

9. The Middle High German Period. Two forces con- 
tributed to a rejuvenation of German literature at the 
beginning of the MHG. period: the influence of French and 
Proven^al, to a minor extent also Italian literature, due, 
to an extent, to the close contact between German and 
French chivahy during the Crusades; and an awakening 
of German national feeling, fostered especially by the 
nile of the brilliant Hohenstaufen dynasty (1 137-1252) • 
Most of *court epic' and the *court Ijrric' of this first 
classical period of German literature Stands under French 
influence at least in regard to its sources and motifs, but 
to an extent also in its form and spirit. Heinrich von 
Vddeke in his EneU, Hartman von Aue in his EreCy Iwein^ 
Oregorms and Arme Heinrich^ GoUfried von Straßburg 
in his Tristan und Isolde foUow French modeis, and 
lyric poets like Dietmar von Aist, Friedrich von Hav^erf; 
Beinmar von Hagenau show streng Bomance influence« 
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Wolfram von Eschenbadi's Parnval, and WaUher von der 
Vogdioeide^s Ijnic poetry are independent at least in spirit; 
and the great 'national Epics' — Nibelungerdied, Gvdrun^ 
etc. — grow out of Gennan tradition in contents, spirit 
and form. 

Döring the greater part of the nineteenth Century it was 
an ardently discussed question among philologists, whether 
there existed, during the MHG. period, anything like a 
' Standard language' — a miüdhochdeiUsche Schriftsprache. 
At present, the following facta are more or less generally 
agreed upon: A real 'Standard' of MHG. did not exist; 
but several factors were favorable to the avoidance of 
the most striking dialect peculiarities in the works of the 
best MHG. poets: their wayfaring from court to court; 
the literary enthusiasm of the Hohenstaufen in Swar 
bia, the Babenberger in Austria, and the Landgraves of 
Thuringia, which caused literary centers of equal impor- 
tance to develop in those parts of Germany; and, finally, 
the mutual influence of the poets upon each other. So 
it occiured that Swabian poets avoided long vowels in 
endings (e.g., tagä 'days'), which their dialects had re- 
twied to a certain extent; Bavarians avoided the dual 
forms öSf enk, which their dialect uses instead of the plural 
forms of the pronoun of the second person; the Austrian 
dialect diphthongized i, w, iu since the twelfth Century (7), 
but Austrian poets like Walther von der Vogelweide use 
the older forms mlnf hüe^ livie (instead of hauSf mein^ 
leute) in their poems. 

10. The New High German Period is characterized by 
the rise of a weU-defined Standard language which, in its 
beginningSy goes back to the last centuries of the MHG. 
period. At the end of the Germanic migrations, the old 
territory of the West- and East-Germanic tribes, between 
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Mbe and Vistula, had been vacated and had gradually 
been settied by Slavic tribes (5). Since the rule of the 
Saxon dynasty (919-1024), large portions had been 
recovered by conquest and colonization. In these eo- 
lonial districts dialects of settlers f rom different parts of 
Germany mingied; this led to a certain leveling of the 
language, altho the principal characteristics of each co- 
lonial district corresponded in the main to the adjacent 
dialects. Therefore, the East German colonies (Bohemia, 
new Saxony, etc.) were especially favorable to the de- 
velopment of a Standard language. 

Another factor which tended towards uniformity was 
found in the administrative activities of govemment 
Offices, especially the Imperial Chancellery. Under 
Gharlemagne, imperial documents had been issued m 
German, but under his successors in Germany Latin was 
used exclusively, until Louis the Bavarian, in 1329, re- 
introduced the use of German. His successor, Charles IV., 
of the house of Luxemburg, establisht his court at Prague, 
the capital of Bohemia, and in 1348, the year after he had 
ascended the throne, founded the first German univer- 
sity in that city. These facts are characteristic: A tradi- 
tion of German imperial documents, started by Charles' 
predecessor; a Middle Franconian ruier; a chancellery 
in colonial territory, with a chiefly Franco-Bavarian po- 
pulation; and a university that attracted teachers and 
students from all parts of Germany. The large corre- 
spondence of the Imperial Chancellery with govemment 
Offices thruout the empire, especially with the courts 
of Meissen (in new Saxony) and Vienna — the son-in-law 
of Charles IV., Rudolph, of the house of Habsburg, re- 
sided in Vienna, where he founded the second German 
university in 1365 — created a considerable uniformity of 
official writings, resulting in a compromisebet^eexiXI^^'^ 
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German and Middle German peculiarities. For instance, 
it is characteristic for this beginning standardization of 
the language that the Imperial Chancellery in Prague 
uses the diphthongs eiy aUy eu, which are of southeastem 
(Austrian) origin, instead of the Middle German monoph- 
thongs ly üy iuy but the Middle German monophthongs üy ü 
instead of the South German dipthongs tu>f üe (compare 
7 and 37). 

The invention of printing — the first book was printed 
at Mainz around 1450 — was exceedingly favorable to the 
standardization of the language, since the great printing 
establishments in the different parts of Germany (chiefly, 
however, in South Germany) endeavored to attain a 
certain degree of uniformity. 

But the greatest influenee for the development of 
Standard German lay in the appearance of Luther and 
the Reformation. Luther did not create the New High 
German language; he says himself (see Specimen Text IV) 
that he is using the language of the Saxon Electorate, i.e., 
the produet of the combination of the colonial dialects of 
Saxony, German Bohemia and Austria, as it appeared in 
the official language of the Saxon Chancellery. But he 
greatly enriched this language, which followed, on general 
lines, the Standards that had been set by the Lnperial 
Chancelleries of Prague (1347-1437) and Vienna (since 
1438). He describes how he and his friend Melanchthon 
would often search for weeks to find one Single word; 
especially the translation of the book of Job caused 
him great difficulties on account of the large number of 
expressions from daily life contalned in it. He states 
that he sometimes could not translate more than one line 
in a whole day. — Luther was not the first to translate 
the Bible into German. Not less than nineteen Hi^ 
German and five Low German translations had appeared 
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before him; bis great merit, from the linguistic point of 
view, lies in the fact that he introduced the common 
people into church administration and induced them to 
read the Bible in German. Another potent factor in the 
spread of this Standard language were his church hymns, 
bis letters, and his polemic writings. The immense in- ~ 
crease in the nmnber of German books, as an immediate 
consequence of the Reformation, may be seen from the 
following figm^s: From the invention of printing, about 
1450, to 1518, from 50 to 100 books were printed annu- 
ally; in 1519, the number amomited to 250; 1524, to 
nearly one thousand; between 1524 and 1584, the printer 
Hans Luft in Wittenberg alone sold more than one hundred 
thousand Bibles. 

The language of Luther spread very rapidly parallel 
with the Reformation, so that it was adopted first in the 
Protestant parts of Germany, chiefly in the north, while 
Catholic Southern Germany and Calvinic Switzerland 
resisted its spread much longer. During the seventeenth 
Century, German grammarians contributed greatly to the 
general recognition of the new Standard, and the clas- 
sical literature of the eighteenth Century completed the 
work of the artistic perfection of the New High German 
language. . 

German differs in a characteristic way from aU other < 
European languages. English, for instance, is essentially ' 
the dialect of London; French, the dialect of Paris; Italian, 
that of Toscany ; Spanish, the dialect of Madrid. German, .^v 
however, is not a continuation and development of any :\^'^ 
Single German dialect, but a compromise between a large 
nmnber of them, based on the administrative centraliza- 
tion of newly recovered colonial soil, extended by the 
Spiritual awakening of the Reformation, and crowned by 
the rise of a great literature. It is a peculiac t\itrL ycl tV^^ -^ 
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destimes of the German nation that its political and cul- 
tural misery began with the abandomnent of the old Ger- 
manic home, east of the Elbe, and south of the Baltic, 
and ended with its partial recovery thru the dukes of 
Saxony and the rulers of the house of HohenzoUem: in 
the same way, German linguistic unity had been lost 
after the migration period, was reestablisht thru East- 
German colonization and the spiritual and cultural re- 
awakening of the German nation, and is being com- 
pleted in our days, at a time when the political center of 
the Germans has retumed to the place where Roman 
historians had found it at the beginning of the Christian 
era — to Old Semnonic soil, in present Brandenburg. 



IL INTERNAL HISTORT 

A. THB DEVELOPMENT OF SOUNDS^ 

11. Pbonetic Law and Analogy. Languages never are 
at a standstill; they develop continually, either thru 
certain changes going on with certain sounds, or thru 
the mutual influence of grammatical forms or whole 
words upon each other. In the first case, we speak of 
phonetic changes brought about by phoneUc laws. In the 
second case, we speak of analogy, 

For instance: An Indo-European p, preserved as such 
in most Indo-European languages, is represented by / in 
Germanic words: Lat. paier, Gk. pateff Sanscrit pitar — 
but Gothic /adar, English faiher, German Vater =[fait8r]. 
Such a correspondence of sounds establishes a 'phonetic 
law' {Lavigeselz), which is expressed like this: Indo- 
European p becomes / in Germanic, or, as a formula: 
IE. p > Gc. /• A phonetic law is the scientific Statement 
of the f act that, at a certain time, and in a certain lan- 
guage, a given sound underwent a defiAite change m all 
words in which it occurred under like conditions. In this 
sense, we are entitled to say that phonetic laws do not 
admit of any exceptions. IE. p MÜST become/in Ger- 
manic wherever it is f ound, unless this law is counteracted 
by some other law. A phonetic law is either spontaneous, 
or it is caused by asdmüaiion. In the first case, the 
transition is caused by some inherent tendency of the lan- 
guage (see 12 and I, 51), in the second case it is due to 
the influence of the surrounding sounds (I, 53). IE. g, 

* or Phonology — see 1, 1. 
93 
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as preserved in Lat. gdidus^ changes to Gc. X;, as is seen 
in Eng. coldf Ger. kalt — this is spontaneous transition, 
caused by intensive expiration (13, 2). But when we 
find that the past participle of the Lat. verb rego *rule' 
is rectuBy instead of *regtu8 (an asterisk before a word 
indicates that it is not actually found in this fonn, but 
theoretically reconstructed), we know that this change 
was merely due to the fact that g in this fonn was 
followed by voiceless t. 

An instance of analogy is the following: In older German, 
the preterit of the verb singen was sang in the Singular, 
but sungen in the plural (compare: Wie die Alien sungen, so 
zwitschern die Jungen). When in Modem German the 
form sangen was substituted, the reason was not any 
phonetic law that establisht a change of u to a, but a 
tendency to level the singular and plural f orms of verbs, as 
far as the stems are concerned. This is internal analogy: 
the infiuence came from some other form of the same 
word. On the other hand, we speak of extemal analogy 
when a word is influenced by the form of other words. 
E.g., in OHG. the word hxind had the plural hendi, which 
developt into NHG. Hände; but the plural of naid 
* night ' was naht; the NHG. plural Nächte did not arise 
thru any phonetic law, but thru an imitation of the 
plural Hände (compare 61, JS). 

12^, Phonetic Tendencies. Phonetic laws are not ar- 
bitrary products of chance. The change from p to /, or 
from g to ky mentioned above, was caused by an inherent 
disposition of the language, that is, by certain habits of 
iwiiiculation on the part of the Speakers. We call these 
habits phonetic tendencies (I, 51). — At a time when the 
Indo-Europeans had not yet separated into widely dif- 
f erent tribes, i.e., before the emigration from their original 
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home had assumed considerable dimensions, their phonetic 
tendencies were, generally speaking, uniform. But when- 
ever Indo-European tribes emigrated, they mingled with 
people speaking different languages^ whose phonetic 
tendencies differed from their own. The old habits ceased 
in part, and in part they continued; but under the influ- 
ence of the non-Indo-European elements of the new 
homesy new habits developt, and the result was an un- 
conscious compromise between the Indo-European and the 
aboriginal population of the new home. The new habits 
of speech ereated new phonetic laws, and in this way the 
different Indo-European languages gradually diverged 
to such an extent, that at present, without philological 
trainingy their relationship can hardly be recognized 
(compare 1 and 3). 

With those Indo-Europeans who remained in the old 
home, namely, the Germanic peoples, the old phonetic 
tendencies continued and led to a remarkably uniform 
development along definite lines. 

13. StrengÖiening and Weakening of Articulation. 
Theoretically, the number of phonetic tendencies is un- 
limited. But in practise they can roughly be classed 
\mder two heads: Strengthening and weakening of articu- 
lation. The fundamental difference between these two 
directions of phonetic changes is indubitable. Never- 
thelesSy it is not always possible to class a given sound 
change under either principle with absolute certainty. 
The Chief reason for this is, that with most articulations 
there are two opposing factors counteracting and bal- 
ancing each other, namely, the force of expiration and 
the tension of the articulation muscles (Ups, tongue, 
andy under certain circumstances, the vocal chords). 
Instances will make this clear: 
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(1) Conditions are simplest in the case of vaicdeas 
Btaps (Pf tf k). 

(a) If the force of expiration is increasedf the muscle 
tension, too, will increase to a certain degree, and as- 
pirated stops (I, 11) will ensue. But the force of expira- 
tion may [reach a degree at which the muscles of the 
lips or tongue can no longer resist it: the occlusion is 
forced open, and the result will be an affricate^ (pf^ fe, 
fcx), or a voiceless spirant (/,/>, x); this is the case, e.g., 
when IE. p, t, k become f,p,x'^ the Gennanic languages 
(see 22, 1). 

Note. In theory, but not in fact — at least, not in the case of 
the Germanic languages — this change could also be explained as a 
weakening of the resistance of the muscles against a noimal air- 
pressure; but the fact that we find with it other oontemporaneous 
linguistic conditions which definitely show an increasing energy of 
articulation precludes this interpretation. For it is by no means to 
be assumed that the same language, at the same time and under 
similar conditions, mig}it show both weakened and strengthened 
articulation. — In general, it may be said that of the two facton 
the intensity of expiration is the primary, the muscle tension the 
secondaiy one. 

(6) If the force of expiration decreaseSy the vocal chords 
close, and the sounds become voiced: 6, d, fif — pronounced 
with relatively relaxt muscles, as is always the case with 
voiced stops; compare the change from Lat. amaJbam 
*loved' to amado — amaSoj and even amao in Spanish 
(at first, the decrease of expiration permits the change 
from tUi d\ then, relaxation of the muscles of the tongue 
causes the change from d to d', and, at last, the complete 
dropping of the consonant). 

(2) In the case of voiced stops, the force of expirati<m 
is much smaller to begin with, and therefore it is obvious 

1 Affricates are combinations of a stop and a spirant dt the aame 
place of articulation. 
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that the articulating muscies can withstand the air-pres- 
sure as long as the glottis remaiiis nearly closed, i.e., as 
long as the sounds are voiced. An increadng air-pressure 
will force the glottis open, thus changing the voiced 
stops to voiceless lenes (I, 11); these, in tum, may 
become fortes — aspirates — voiceless spirants (or afifri- 
cates) if the force of expiration and the correspond- 
ing muscie tension continue to increase. — But if the 
muscie tension decreases while the expiration remains 
normal, voiced spirants [v, t$, 7] will result, as is seen 
in the development from amado to amatSo, mentioned 
above. 

(3) Voiceless spirants present a difficult problem. 
Obviously, increased articulation need not necessarily 
have any effect at all, since the breath can escape without 
considerable obstruction. In fact, in many cases they 
remain unchange^, as is seen in Germanic /, x» s under 
certain conditions. That part of the articulating muscies 
which is most inert, namely, the muscies of the back of 
the tongue, is apt to give way to the pressure of expira- 
tion, so that X niay change to h, or even disappear (com- 
pare German hoch — der höchste: höher). — The change 
from ^ to Mn Scandinavian (Eng. think: Swed. tänka) is 
due to a slight decrease of the expiration. — In a number 
of cases, voiceless spirants become voiced. This develop- 
ment of [f , Pf Xt s] to [Vf tS, 7, z] may be due to an unusual 
tension of the vocal chords (especially in the neighbor- 
hood of voiced sounds), strong enough to overcome even 
a high degree of expiratory force. But in general it is 
safer to Interpret this change as a weakening of articula- 
tion — a lessened force of expiration permitting the clo- 
sure of the glottis; this is all the more probable since this 
sound transition occurs very frequently in languages of 
little energy of articulation — especiaüy t\ie Q\kasv%^ ^\ % 
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to z, — In certain cases, conditions are so complicated 
that, at this time, a definite answer seems hardly poB- 
sible. 

(4) While voiced spirarUSf too, may show a twofold 
development, the explanation is simple in either case. 
Increased expiration leads to voiceless spirants, the glottis 
being forced open, as in (2), wbile increased muscle ten- 
sion, under normal conditions of expiration, changes them 
to voiced stops. Different conditions lead to different 
resultSy but the interpretation presents no difficnlties. ;; 

(5) lÄguids and Nasals are not subject to any changes 
of great importance, except that weakened articulation 
is apt to increase their vocalic (sonorous) quality — in 
some cases to such an extent that they become real vowels 
(compare especially the treatment of r in English: in a 
Word like «ir, it is either decidely vocalic, or even a vowel 
proper). 

(6) Vowels are open sounds, and, therefore, the muscle 
tension is the only factor to be considered (the expira- 
tion being unhindered in the oral cavity, increased ex- 
piration will not materially affect the articulation); 
generally, the .position of the tongue is the primary, the 
activity of the Ups and the angle of the jaws the second- 
ary factor. 

(a) Increased articulation either causes the tongue to 
be raised (thru greater muscle tension), or the Ups to be 
widened or rounded and the jaw to be lowered. Special 
conditions may decide for one or the other of these 
alternatives. In this way, [ai] may change to [oi, ui] in 
consequence of a gradual rising of the tongue (connected 
with the habitual lip-rounding); open [ei] might either 
become close [ei], the tongue being raised, or, thru a 
widening of the jaw angle and a more and more energetic 
opening of the Ups, it may change to [abi — ai — ai]. 
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Thus, the probable direction of vowel changes thru in- 
creased articulation is this: 




(b) Decreased articulation must obviously lead to the 
opposite resultS; as far as it entails any change at all: [o] 
changes to [a], [u] to [o], and in extreme cases all vowels 
may result in the most decided relaxation, namely, the 
habitual position of the tongue when at rest ('basis of 
articulation/ in the narrower sense of the word), the 
slurred vowel [a]. 

Merely as a nmemotechnic help, it may be noted that 
in the great majority of cases of actual occurrence, in- 
creased articulation leads to a vowel of lower pitch, de- 
creased articulation to a vowel of higher pitch; thus 
the dh-ection of change thru strengthening is: e — « — a 
— o — u, while changes thru weakening show the series 
u — o — a. 

Note. Since the bade principle of vowd change is musde ten- 
doiiy while the primary cause of consonant chai^es is increase or 
decrease of the expiration, it is not surprising that languages fre- 
quently show a tendency towards weakening of consonants, but 
strengthening of vowels. This does not in any way oomtradict the 
principle stated in (1) Note, that contemporaneous strengthening 
and weakening in the same language is not to be assumed. 
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First Cycle 
The Indo-Germanic Period 

Bbugicann, Kwrze vergleichende Grammatik der idg. Sprachen^ 1904. 
Obbtbl, Lectnree on the Science of Language, 1901. 
Dblbbück, Eifdeüung in das Studium der idg. Sprachen, *y 1908. 
Bloomfibld, The Study of Language, 1914. 

14. The Indo-European Language. Since the art of 
writmg was not known to the Indo-Europeans before their 
Separation, their common language has not been preserved 
to US in any docmnents whatsoever. Still, thru a sys- 
tematic comparison of the individual Indo-European 
languages, comparative philology has succeeded in recon- 
structing to a considerable extent, and with a reasonable 
degree of certainty the original sounds and forms of the 
parent tongue. Strictly speaking, a 'reconstructed' lan- 
guage form like *knU&m 'one hundred' means neither more 
nor less than a formula denoting some undefined sound 
combination that resulted in Lat. centunif Gk. (he)katönf 
Ger. hund{ert), etc., but as a matter of fact, in most cases 
such words are certainly not far from the actual fonns 
used by the ancient Indo-Europeans. — The sign of an 
asterisk before the word is used to indicate that we 
are dealing with a reconstructed form. 

Unfortunatelyi there exists a great deal of confusion in the way 
of transcription; undoubtedly, it would be best to agree on some 
such System as that of the International Phonetic Association, but 
as long as philologists as yet have not come to such an agreement, 
it is better to use it only as a subsidiary means of explanation in 
certain cases, and in general to accept, tho in a slightly simpli- 
fied form, the System in use in the majority of Standard works, 
especially in Brugmann's Grundriss der vergleichenden Qrammatik 
der indogermanischen Sprachen, 

100 
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15. The Indo-Eurqpean Consonants. According to 
the results of philological reconstruction, the Indo-Euro- 
pean language before its breaking up into dialects pos- 
sessed very few spirants (probably only 8 and z, and 
X>ossibly j and w), the nasals m, n, q, the liquids 2, r, 
and a comparatively large number of stops. 

Accordmg to the place of aHictdoMorif the STOPS were 
front, middle and back stops, i.e., labials, dentals, and 
Velars (palato-velars); compare diagram on page 102. 

According to the Mnds of aHicvlationj they were strong 
(voiceless fortes — either aspirated or unaspirated), 
middle (voiced aspirates: a glottal spirant followed the 
explosive), or weak (voiced lenes). — The strong stops, 
p, ty ky are generally termed tenues, the middle stops, bh, 
dhf ghf medias aspirataef the weak stops, b, d, g, mediaJe. 

Note. "Velars are sounds that are articulated at or near the 
dividmg line between hard and soft palate'' (I, 31). — For the term 
guttiirals, see I, 31, Note. 

The difference between H-, ka-, kurBOundB (I, 31) seems to have 
existed to a marked degree in primitive Indo-European; originally, 
it was ahnest certainly due to the influence oi the following sound 
(eepecially vowel), but in historical times analogy and other dr- 
cumstances have frequently changed conditions to such an e3cteiit 
that a A;i-sound, for instance, may also be f ound before an a, a kvr 
sound before an t, etc. Therefore, comparative philology recognizes 
three subdivisions of 'gutturals': pcHatdls — pronounced at the 
front palate, and transcribed by fc, gh, g; vdars, pronounced at the 
dividing line of the hard and the soft palate, and transcribed by q, 
gfi, g; the JcurBOimdB had the peculiarity that their articulation was 
apt to be acoompanied by a simultaneous lip-rounding, so common 
with articulations of the back of the tongue (compare I, 41). They 
resembled . Engl, qu, Ital. gu, but the tongue and Up articulation 
toolc place at the same time. They are called labio-velars and tran- 
scribed by qli, g^, g^. — The Standard transcription of Brug- 
mann's Grundrias reserves the signs k, gh, g for those numerous 
cases where it is not certain to which of the three groups a 'gut- 
tural' belongs. However, on acooimt of the special c«ii^^\^T)& 
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ezplained in the following paragraph, it is more advisable for the 
purpoBes of an elementary introduction into Gennanic i^honology 
to use kf gh, g for palatals and vdars indiscriminately, and q, ghtg 
for labio-velars; only where special conditions require it, palatal 
pronunciation may be indicated by the signs used in the diagram. 

Using Brugmann's symbolsy the IE. stops can be arranged as 
foUows: ^^^ 

La'biO'VelMrt 




16. Centum and Satem Languages. In the different IE. 
languageSy the three groups of 'gutturals' show a different 
development. In the eastem branches — Indo-Iranian, 
Armenian, Albanian, and Balto-Slavic — the assimila- 
tion to the following vowel seems to have been especially 
marked; in prehistoric times, a decrease in muscle ten- 
sion caused rill formation, and sibilants [S, 3, s, z] resulted: 
the IE. Word for * 100/ *hnt6m (with 'palatal' fc), developt 
to ^atdm in Sanscrit, sat&m in Avestan, sQto in Slavic, linUcLS 
in Lithuanian, etc.; but it is centum {=kentum) in Latin, 
{he)katön in Greek, ket in Irish. Accepting Avestan and 
Latin as characteristic representatives, we commonly 
term the eastern group Satem Langv^es, the westerü, 
Centum Languages. — In later, historical times, a simi- 
lar process can be observed in most centiun languages 
too — compare the change from Lat. centum to French 
cerd={&&\, but purely Gennanic languages are practi- 
cally exempt from such sound transitions. 

On the other band, the centum languages, in their 
earlier periods, rather accentuate the labializing tendency 
of the labio-velars: the labial dement develops, under 
certain circumstances, into an independent sound, and 
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sometimes the velar element is lost altogether. Com* 
pare Latin guod (Sanscrit fca-), Eng. what=\hwot]f Ger. 
was. — Here, too, the Romance tongues gradually fall in 
line with the satem languages, as is shown in the transition 
from Lat. guod to French que=\kB]. 

Philology expresses the divergent tendencies of the 
palato-velars in the eastem and westem groups of the 
Indo-European languages by the statement that the velars 
and labio-velars fall together in tBe eastem, the palatals 
and velars in the westem group, so that, as a matter of 
fact, each of the two branches possesses two, not three 
kinds of these sounds: 



Indo-European: 


& 


k 


q 


Satem Group: 


S.8. 


k 


Centum Group: 


k. 


qu 



Osthoff calls the three kinds of palato-velar tenues the hekat&rirk, 
karpös'k, and p&tero9-k, ref erring to the Greek words meaning 'one 
hiindred,' 'fruit/ 'which,' which contain those three sounds (IE. 
*fcnU&m, *krp&8, *q6teras). 

Examples. Only one instance — represented by sev- 
eral languages — is given for each consonant; no in- 
stances are given for the spirants, liquids and nasals, 
because their changes in the individual languages are 
not sufficiently characteristic for the purposes of this 
book. Where a sound does not exactly correspond to 
the IE. sound in question, because it was changed thru 
a phonetic law of the respective language, the word is 
given in parenthesis. 

IE. p, t, &, k, q. 

" *jf&Ur, Lat. pater, Gk. pater. Sc. püdr-, 'father.' 
" *treie«, Lat. tres, Gk. irew, Sc. trayaa^ 'three»' 
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IE. *Kint&m, Lat. centumy Gk. -fca<(Jn, Sc. (Sßtam), 'hun- 
dred.' 
" *fei(k-, Lat. Iva, Gk. levMs, Sc. röfccw, ' light,' ' white.' 
" *q(>-, Lat. guod 'what/ Gk. (p<M4.*where'), Sc. (kos 
'who'). 

IE. bh, dh, §h, gh, gh. 

" *bher-, Lat. (fero), Gk. (phero), Sc. bharämif *bear.' 
" ♦dhömds, Lat. (fümus), Gk. {{hymös), Sc. dAüJTia«, 

'vapor/ 'spirit.' 
" ♦Öheiw-, Lat. (hiems), Gk. (kheimSn), Sl. (^ima), 

'Winter.' 
" *gho»fo«, Lat. (hostis), Sl. (gosU), 'enemy,' 'guest.' 
" *ghermo5, Lat. (forniiLs), Gk. (ftiermäs), Sc. ghatTnas, 

'warm.' 

IE. b, d, §, g, g. 

" ♦(5)teb-, Lat. Zö5or, 'gUde,' Sl. slabi, 'weak.' 
" *dioö(w), Lat. dvd, Gk. dwö, Sc. dvö, 'two.' 
" *§ewu-, Lat. jfenu, Gk. gonu, Avest. (zarwa), 'knee.' 
" *jug6m, Lat. lugum, Gk. 2^^^<Jn, Sc. yv^am, 'yoke.' 
" *gw- gern-, Lat. (vcwio), Gk. (baino), Sc. (ffam-), 
'come,' 'walk.' 

17. The Indo-European Vowels. In accented syllables, 
Indo-European possessed chiefly the vowels e and o, 
long and short. The vowel a, ä was comparatively rare. 
i and u (I, ö) did not occur in accented syllables, but 
appeared in unaccented position as the representatives 
of diphthongs {ei, oi, eu, ou) that had lost their first Cle- 
ments thru the lack of stress (compare 18). 

All accented vowels could be combined with 'diph- 
thongal glides/ i.e., high vowels, liquids, or nasals Stand- 
ing in the same syllable; theoretically, this means the 
possibility of the f oUowing diphthongs (aside from com- 
binations with the vowel a) : 
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df eu, el, er, em^ en; et, Su, Uj ir, ^m, en; 
Ol, oUf ol, or, onif on; öi, au, öl, ör, öm, ön. 
H, i^f äi, öu, etc., are calied long diphthongs. ' 

Note. For the phonetic explanation of the fact that compara- 
üve philology treats such combinations as et, ol, er, or, in words like 
helfen, geholfen, werfen, geworfen, etc., as diphthongs, see I, 54, end. 

In unaccented syllables, there occurred, in addition to' 
i and u, the slurred vowel a. In comparative philology, 
this is designated by its Hebrew name 'shva.' This, too, 
could occur as the first element of diphthongs: ot, ou, al, 
or, am, on. 

Examples. — A. In accented syllables: 

IE. i: lAt.ferö, Gk. ph6rö, Sc. (bharämi), OHG. heran, 

*bear.' 
" sSmen, *seed.' 

" odö, Gk. öktö, Sc. (aStöw), 'eight.' 
" 65«, Gk. 6cm«, 'cattle,' OHG. kuo< ♦fcö. 
" aqua, 'water,' Goth. aha. 
" f räter, Gk. phrätör. Sc. 6Arator-,/brother.' 

B. In unaccented syllables: 

IE. i: Lat. piscis, Ger. Fisch. 

" incRno, 'lean,' Gk. känB, 'bed.' 

" iugum, Gk. zug&n. Sc. yugdm, 'yoke.' 

" müs, Gk. müs. Sc. rnv^, 'mouse,* OHG. müs. 

" (paier), Gk. (paier), Sc. (pitdr-), 'father/ 

Instances for diphthongs are given on page 107 f. 

18. Vowel Gradation (Ablaut). In very early Indo- 
European times certain vowels, especially the two chief 
vowels of accented syllables, e and o, were interchange- 
able to a certain degree. Both are mid vowels^ bwt e \^ ^ 
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ti 
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tt 


8: 
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front vowel, o a back vowel (I, 39). The pronunciation 
of a front vowel represents a somewhat greater articula- 
ting energy of the tongue, than that of a back vowel, just 
as a dental represents greater energy than a velar; be- 
sides — and this is probably the f actor of greater ünpor- 
tance, — front vowels are, for psychological reasons, 
generally pronounced with a greater tension of the vocal 
chords than back vowels, so that they constitute a more 
intense articulation m two respects. In a wider sense of 
the Word 'accent/ it could be said that syllables with a 
stronger accent should have front vowels, those with a 
weaker accent, back vowels. — As a matter of f act, we 
find this to be true in Indo-European to a considerable 
extent, altho we cannot reconstruct such an early stage 
of the language that the vowel distribution would seem 
to be carried thru consistently. In general, we can say 
that the vowel e (at least, in the roots of words) atiU 
Stands out rather clearly as denoting a stronger pres- 
ent interest of the Speaker (being used especially in the 
present tense of verbs), while o indicates comparativ^ 
indifference and is, therefore, preeminently used in verbal 
nouns (words that express conditions, qualities, etc.). 
Compare the foUowing Greek words (the conditions are 
especially clear in Greek) : 

Ugö ' I speak,' lögos ' word ' ; dimö ' I build,' d&mos ' house' ; 
lelpö 'I leave,' loipös 'left over'; sp&udö 'I hasten,' spaude 
* haste'; aregö 'I help,' arögös 'helper'; Herg 'goddess of 
seasons,' horä 'season.' 

This interchange between e and o (apparently also be- 
tween a and o) is called qualitative vowel gradaüon (guaU- 
tativer AblaiU, Abtönung). 

Note. Indo-European isbynomeaas the onlygroupoflangiiageB 
that pofisesses Abtönung, In Semitic languages, conditions are simi- 
lar as far as the psychological and phonetic prindple is concemed; 
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e.g., in Arabic, the vowel t in the middle of a verbal root denotes 
temporaiy, the vowel u permanent condition: acJßira 'he is drunk/ 
haauna 'he is handsome.' 

Not only the quality, but also the quantity of vowels 
was variable, just as it is variable to-day in the forms of 
the English and German articie (see Note, page 108): 
Most roots have short vowels in what might be called 
their 'nonnal forms' (e.g., the common infinitive fonns of 
most verbs), but with some roots the long vowel is nor- 
mal. Both Short vowel roots and long vowel roots may 
besubject to shortening when unstressed; in this case, 
a Short vowel is dropt entirely (in the case of a diph- 
thong, the diphthongal glide remains), and a long vowel 
becomes 'shva.' — Under conditions of special stress, a 
Short vowel may be lengthened. — Accepting the vowel 
of the ^normal form' of a'root as its 'normal grade/ its 
shortened form is called 'reduced grade' (also 'zero grade/ 
in the case of the complete disappearance of a short vowel), 
and its lengthened form is called the 'lengthened grade' 
— in German: Norni^tufe --^ Schioundstvfe, NvUstufe — 
Dehnstufe. — This vowel interchange is called quantitative 
vawd gradation (guantitaiiver Ablaid, Abstufung). 

Examples: 

Normalgrade Reduced grade Lengthened grade 

A. Short vowel roots: 

■>« 

e|o, ei|oi, eu|ou, el|ol, etc. i, u, }, etc. fi|ö, §i|öi, etc. 
Lat. tegö, 'I cover' 

toga, 'dress' tegvla, *tile' 

Gk. kUpto, 'I steal' 

klopös, Hhief ' klöps^ 'tbief ' 

Gk. IHpetn, *to be leaving' Upein^ 'to leav^' 

hipös, 'leftover' 
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Gk. phMigein, 'to be fleeing' phtigeLuy 'to flee' 
Sc. vdriaii,^ 'he is tuming' v^tänd-, 'tumed' 

B. Long vowel roots: 

fi|ö, (ä), fiijöi, öl|5l, etc. 9, di, dl, etc. Nolengthened grade 
Gk. (di)dömi, 'Igive' Gk. do<<Js, 1. tf »^/Ai « • > 
Lat. dönww,' gif t' Lat. eJo^t^«, J ' ' 

Gk. {ti)thmii, 'I put' <Ä€«(fe, fr. IE. ♦dÄaMs 

(past part.) 
LsA.f räter f 'brother' paterj 'father,' fr. IE. ^podr 

Note. The mterchange between front and back yowels (i.e., 
high-pitch and low-pitch vowels) corresponds to difiFerent degrees 
of interest on the pari of the Speaker, while the gradation of 
vowel quantity expresses different degrees of appeal to the person 
spoken to; in modern times, a characteristic example of ihe latter 
is found in the pronunciation of the German artide, varying from 
zero to lengthened grade and expressing shades of emphasis from an 
indifferent element of grammatical form to a strong demonstrative: 
Stell die Blumen aufn Tisch — avf dn Tisch — avf d&n Tisch — avf 
den Tisch — auf dSn Tisch, 

From this point of view, as an expression of mental attitude, 
Abtönung and Abstufung might also be termed svibjectwe and dtjec- 
tive, or internal and extemal vowel gradation. 

The exact function of the different vowel grades in IE. times can- 
not be determined, but the following are some of the chief cate- 
gories: the e-grade appears primarily in the most conmion type of 
the present tense: Lat. tegö *1 cover/ Gk. Ugö 'I speak'; theo-grade, 
in many verbal nouns: Lat. toga 'dress/ Gk. lögos ' word'; the reduced 
grade, in certain types of the present tense, and in certain paat 
tenses: Gk. (ii)lipon 'I left/ lipe^n 'to leave/ 'to go away*; the 
lengthened grade, in certain verbal noims and preterit types: Lat. 
tegula *tile,' tSxi 'I covered,' legi 'I (have) read.' 

As to the occurrence of vowel gradation in suffixes (endings), see 
53,58. 

The Standard work on 'Ablaut' Is: Hirt, Der indogermameche 
Ablaut, Strassbiu^ 1901. 
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19. Ihdo-European Accent. The development of 
vowel gradation in its qualitative aspect, being dependent 
not on stress, but on pitcb, and certain other pheDomena 
seem to indicate that in an exceedingly early period IE. 
accent was rather of a musical than of a dynamic character 
(I, 56, 57), i.e., that the element of pitch predominated 
over the element of stress. But it is likely that even be- 
fore the Separation into individual languages the stress 
accent had gained the ascendency. 

At all events, it is certain that IE. accent was 'free,' i.e., 
either the root or the suffix (or prefix) or an ending of a 
Word could be stressed. Sanscrit, Greek, and several of 
the Slavic languages have preserved this original condi- 
tion to a considerable extent. Compare : Gk. paterj ' f ather ' 
(nominative sing.) — patrös (gen. sing.) — pdter (voca- 
tive). — In consequence of the variations in stress, the 
root vowel (as also suffix vowels) may appear in dififerent 
fonns of quantitative gradation; compare Sc. vdrtaM, 'he 
is tuming' — vrtänd-f 'tumed.' In this function, vowel 
gradation is an especially important f actor in the develop- 
ment of the typical verb fonns, particularly among the 
Germanic languages. See 45, 46. 

The Standard work on IE. accent is: Hirt, Der indogermanische 
Akzent, Strassburg 1895. 

20. Indo-European Quantity. Aside from the self-evident dif- 
ference between short and long syllables, i.e., generally speaking, 
between syllables with short vowels and syllables with long vowels, 

Indo-Enropean also possessed syllables of a quantity which we 
might term 'over-long/ and which, in addition to their extreme 
quantity, had a peculiar accent quality (*double-pitch accent'). 
With reference to their relative duration in time units, we speak of 
syllables of one, two or three 'mores' or time imits. Greek, Lithu- 
anian, and, to a certain extent, Vedic Sanscrit retain these distüic- 
tions quite dearly; Greek uses the circmnflex accent (*) for three- 
more syllables: pater, nom. sing., patrön, gen. pl. 
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Second Cycle 
The Germanic 



WiLMANNS, DevJtBche Grammatik, 1897 ff. 

STBBiTBERa, Urgermanische Grammatik^ 1901. 

LoEWEy Germanische Sprachwissenschaftf ', 1911. 

Dieter, Laitt^ und Formenlehre der aügermaniachen Dialekte, 1900. 

Henry, Comparative Grammar of English and German, 1894. 

Wright, Historical German Grammar, 1908. 

21. The Germanic Language is that language or group 
of languages that was spoken by those Indo-Europeans 
who remained longest in the West Baltic Basm (see 1, 2, 
3), at a time when the Slavic tribes had been formed m 
the east, and the Celtic tribes were formmg in the west 
and south. In Unguistic science, the Germanic language 
as spoken by the Germanic people before their final 
breakmg up into tribes, is termed 'Pre-Germanic/ m 
translation of the German term urgermanisch. While 
not entirely correct logically, this term deserves the 
preference, for the sake of convenience, over the 
more accurate, but cmnbersome translation 'Primitive 
Germanic' 

It is impossible to determine the dates of the 'Germanic 
period' with anything like chronological accuracy, but 
we are probably not far from the truth if we claim for it 
the last six or ten centuries of the Pre-Christian era. 
This would mean that the Separation between Germanic 
and Celtic took place somewhere between 600 and 1000 
B.c., while the formation of dearly distinct Germanic 
tribes began during the last centuries B.c. 

Phonologically, the Pre-Germanic language is charao- 
terized by the predominance of a remarkably imif orm tend* 
ency towards the strengthening of articulation in every 
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respect. We fihd f airly distinct traces of the same tend- 
ency prevailing in Indo-European times and gradually 
disappearing, thru race mixture, when Indo-Europeans 
settled among non-Indo-European peoples. However, it 
was only during that indefioite period tbat we call the 
'Germanic time/ and only among the Germanic people, 
that these t^ndencies were followed consistently and 
completely. In principle, every sound of the IE. sound 
System (with the exception of the liquids and nasals) 
went thru such a change as outlined m 13; at the com- 
pletion of this cycle, we are at the end of the Germanic 
period; this demarcation, however, must not be inter- 
preted too rigidly, but allowance should be made for a 
certain amoimt of overiapping. The complete change 
that the consonants, vowels, accent and quantity of the 
language had undergone, points in the direction of a 
greater concentration on the psychological Contents of 
the language (the meanings of words and sentences), and 
a relative weakening of the mere form Clements. 

ZZ. The Germanic Consonant Shift. In 1822, Jakob 
Grimm made the discovery that a systematic comparison 
of the most important Germanic consonants, with those 
of other Indo-European languages, disdosed a remarkably 
regulär process of sound transition which he called Lav^ 
Verschiebung; in English, this process is frequently termed 
Grimmas Law. As far as the Germanic period is concerned, 
it consisted in the fact that each IE. stop followed the 
physiological direction indicated in 13, la and 2. 

(1) The streng stops became aspirated, and finally 
changed to voiceless spirants: p, t, k^>f, p, x. 

(2) The middle stops, being voiced, but pronounced 

^ Where there are no special reasons to the contraiy, the signs X;, 
gh, g will be used for all three series of IE. * gutturals.' — Cf . 15, Note. 
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with an over-normal force of breath, changed in the same 
way: the muscle tension, being slight as is always the case 
with voiced sounds, was overcome by the increased expira- 
tion, and bh, dh, gh became b, tJ, y (see Note). ^ ^^ ^K, , 

(3) The weak stops became voiceless in accordanc^ 
with 13, 2: b, d, g>Py t, k. 

Notes, (a) Step (1) and (2) may have occurred at the same er 
nearly the same time; step (3) was considerably later; the whole 
process, in every case, probably began with words of strong emph&- 
sis and gradually extended over all words containing the respective 
Sounds; words that were habitually unaccented seem to have been 
affected late; this explains the fact that in the oldest stages of Ger- 
manic languages (Rimic Norse and Gothic) a few words are found 
that do not exhibit change (3): Gothic du*\x}* and (2is-=Ger. zer- 
should be *tUf *U»- (compare Eng. tOj Lat. di»-)j but retained the 
original soimds on accoimt of their unemphatic character. Com- 
pare the treatment of final t in Middle Franconian, 33, 1. 

(&) Germanic / was originally bilabial (I, 17), but became labio- 
dental in consequence of an inclination towards a sharper, more 
distinct pronunciation. 

(c) Germanic x in initial position became h, by reason of the 
relative inertness of the back of the tongue. This change took 
place during the first Century A.D. 

{d) b is the usual philological sign for the voiced bilabial spirant 
[t;] (I, 17); for the voiced velar spirant [y], compare I, 34. 

Examples. (1) p, t, k>f, p, x- 

Lat. pecu 'cattle/ Eng. fee, Ger. Vieh. 
" tres 'three/ Eng. threcy Goth. preis. 
" comu 'hörn/ Eng. hom, Ger. Hom. 
" seguor 'follow/ Ger. sehen (but: Gesicht) 'follow with 
the eyes.' 

(2) bh, dh, gh>b, », -y (later b, d, g, see 29). 
Lat./ero, Sc. bhdrämi 'cajry,' Eng. bear. 
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Lat. mediuBy Sc. mddhyas 'middle/ Eng. mid, Goth. midjis. 
Gk. steichö 'step/ Ger. sieigen, Goth. steigan (=[stii7an]). 

(3) b, d, g>p, t, k. 

Lith. bald ' swamp ' : Eng. pool. 
Lat. decem *ten': Goth. taihun, Eng. ten. 
" ager, Gk. agrös *acre': Goth. aJcrs. 

Note. Lat. / comes from IE. hh or dh, medial d from IE. dft, 
Gk. ch from IE. 9^. 

The Student should collect a complete list of all mstanoesof the' 
Germanic consonant changes occurring in the Gothic specimen text 
on page 198, and in the coiresponding passage of the English gospel 
translation. 

Whenever p, t, k were preceded by a voiceless spirant 
(either old, i.e., directly preserved from IE., or new, 
i.e., developt in the Germanic consonant shift), they re- 
mained unchanged because the preceding spirant con- 
sumed a comparatively large force of expiration: Lat. 
Stella 'star,' from *stervla: Goth. staimö, Lat. odö 'eight': 
Ger. a4^ht, redus 'right*': recht. 

The Labio-Velars. 9, gA, g, in principle, became Gc. xu', tu?, kw, 
but these sound combinations show a gradually increasing tendency 
to give up either the velar, or the labial dement; in general, before 
back vowels, which are habitually labialized, the labial dement [w] 
is lost by being merged with the following vowel, while it is retained 
before front vowels. Compare: Lat. quod: Goth. ha^ Eng. toAot, 
Ger. was — Lat. Beqiwr: Goth. saihan^ Ger. seheuj Gesicht; Gk. 
amphe *voice/ from IE. ♦«oijgÄa: Goth. siggvxm 'sing/ Ger. singen — 
Gk. thermöa 'warm/ from IE. *gherm68, Ger. warm; Lat. veniö 'come,' 
from IE. *ginjö: (Goth. quiman), Ger. kommen — Lat. tJiims 'alive,' 
from IE. *geig08: Goth. gius, Eng. guick, Ger. Queck-, 

Analogy and other conditions have brought about so many 
complications in the treatment of these sounds that a detailed dis- 
cussion would go far beyond the limits of this book. 

!83. Vemer's Law (Graxnmatical Change). The great 
number of Germanic voiced spirants that had arisen from 
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the transition of IE. bh, dh, gh into b, S, y received a 
further increase thru a peculiar consequence of the 
streng stress accent of later Indo-European times: When 
a voiceless spirant in (5ermanic (/,/>, x> «) followed a syl- 
lable without the IE. stress accent, the contrast in the 
transition from the unaccented to the (relatively) ac- 
cented syllable caused a narrowing of the glottis and ten- 
sion of the vocal chords, so that the spirant became voiced 
— provided that it was surrounded by voiced sounds. 
Consequently, IE. p, <, fc, 5 are represented in Gennanic by 
voiceless /, p, Xy « only when the preceding syllable had 
the IE. accent, or when they were in initial position, but 
by b, 3", 7, z when they were not immediately preceded 
by the IE. accent. (Sievers: Die stimmlosen Spiranten 
bleiben stimmlos im Nachlavt der indogermanisch betonten 
Silbe.) — Theoretical IE. groups like dpa, dta, äka became 
Gennanic afa, apa, axa, but apd, atd, akd changed to aha, 
aSa, aya, and dsa remained unchanged, while asd changed 
to aza. Compare the analogous treatment of Engl, ixü — 
exdmine, ixerdse — exM, etc. — Gennanic z later be- 
came r; this change is called rhotadsm (from rho, the 
Greek name of the letter r). 

This law was first discovered by Edtmrd Sievers, but 
the Danish philologist Karl Vemer was the first to pub- 
lish it, and for that reason it is conmionly called Vemer's 
Law. — In as far as these interchanges between voiceless 
and voiced spirants frequently mark distinctions between 
different grammatical forms of the same root (especially 
in the case of the verb, see 47), it is also called GVom- 
matical Change {GrammaMscher Wechsel). 

Examples. 

(a) IE. p>Gc. b: Gk. heptd 'seven': Goth. sibun, 
Eng. seven. 
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Interchange / : b: IE. root *terp-: Goth. parf 'I want' 
— parha 'want/ noun. 

(6) IE. «>Gc. S: Gk. paar 'father': Goth. /offar (but 
Gk. phrätör 'brother': Goth. bröpar). 

Interchange^ : d: IE. root *teä- (with varying accent, 
see 47) — OS. Inf. tUhan, Pret. smg. ie^Ä, but Pret. pl. 
lidun (compare NHG. leiden — litten). 

(c) JE. /b>Gc. 7: Gk. ddkru 'tear': Goth. tagr (but 
OHG. 2aAar, NHG. Zöhre^ with dififerent accent). 

Interchange x'O' IE. root *deuk- (Lat. dücö *lead') — 
NHG. ziehen — sie zogen. 

(d) IE. «>Gc. z (Ger. r): Lat. avris 'ear'<otm»: Goth. 
ati5(^ for *aiizö, Ger. OAr. 

Interchange « : 2 (r) : IE. root *wea-' 'be* — Eng. was — 
were. 

%/L Other Consonant Changes are comparaüvely rare. Aside 
f Tom a number of more or less perspicuous assimilations, the f ollow- 
ing are the moet important: 

(a) The Germanic Consonant Gemination (i.e., doubling, or 
lengthening): If any IE. stop was followed by n, and the next 
eyllable had the IE. accent, this consonant group was assimilated 
in such a way that a long voiced stop resulted, which became voice- 
less at the same time with the other voiceless stops. Expressed in 
a formula, this means: pn'j hhn'f bn'>bb>pp; tn', dhn', dn'>dd>tt; 
kn', ghn', gn'>gg>'kk: IE. *lugnÖ8 'pliable': Ger. Locke. — Many 
NHG. double forms, such as achneiden — schnitzen, stoßen — sttUzen, 
schnauben — schnupfen, Knauf — Knopf, ziehen — zucken, etc., are 
due to this prooess (the first form of each pair Coming from a form 
without n, the second, from one with n). 

(&) IE. j) followed by k disappeared in Germanic, after the latter 
had becomex: Gc. i3x>-x> hut the preceding vowel was length- 
ened ('compensatory lengthening, ' Ersatzdehnung): Lat. vinco 'van- 
quish': Goth. toeihan (pronounce [wiixan]) 'fight'; this gave rise to 
some important parallel forms in verbs when certain forms of the 
stem ended in a voiced, others, by assimilation or on account of 
the accent (Vemer's Law), in a voiceless consonant, e.g., Lat. tangere 
'know': Goth. inf. pax^kjan *think' (Germanic root *]>ai^k-), pret. 
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päxta (Gc. root *pca}x-t on account of the same assimOatioii that we 
see in Lat. rectus, from regö — Ger. recht); this prooess is reflected 
in such NHG. fonns as denken — dachte, dünken — däuchte (Goth. 
Jna^kjan — püxto), bringen — brachte (Goth. hriggan — hräxto)\ or, 
thru accent variations, in fähen — fingt seihen — sinken. 

(c) sr in initial and medial position became str {t being in- 
serted aa a protection against assimilation) : Sc. turä- 'dawn': 
OE. iastranf Ger. Ostern 'spring time, Easter*; Sc. sru- 'flow': 
Ger. Strom; Lat. soror 'sister/ from IE. *su)e9i^: Ger. Schwester 
(Goth. stem swistr-). 



25. The Germanic Vowel Shift. — Compare 13, 6a. — 
The difiference between long and short vowels is not 
merely one of time, but also of intensity: long vowels, by 
their very duration, demand greater energy of articula- 
tion than short vowels. The character of quantitative 
vowel gradation and the coincidence of the dififerences 
between long and short and narrow and wide vowels 
(I, 40) m German and other languages illustrate this fact. 
On this account, in keeping with the general tendency of 
the language in favor of sharp contrasts, IE. long and 
short vowels developt in opposite directions in Germanic: 
The contrast between them was intensified by increasing 
the articulation of long vowels, and decreasing the articular 
tion of short vowels. This was done in accordance with 
the principles stated in 13, 6: Long vowels developt in 
the direction e — S — ä — ö (thereby becoming lower in 
pitch), short vowels in the direction ü — 6 — ä. Ex- 
pressed in linguistic formulas, this development means: 
IE. e>Gc. », IE. ö>Gc. ö; (IE. ü>Gc. «), IE. «>Gc. ä; 
IE. 9 became a in Germanic, as in most other IE. languages 
(i in Sanscrit). 

Note. Strictly speaking, these changes affect only accented 
syllables; unaccented syllables follow, in part, different principles, as 
will be Seen in 29. 
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Examples. 

g>« (Goth. g, OHG. ä): 
Lat. semen: Gc. *8cb-, Goth. -sefis, Ger. Same. 
Lat. reri ^think': Gc. *r®-, Ger. rä/en. 
Lat. edimvSj venimvs 'we ate, we came': Gc. *5^-, 
*g^m-, Ger. u;ir öüfen, kämen. 

ä>ö: 

Lat. wäfer 'mother': OS. mJödor. » 

Lat./ö^t^s 'beech': ON. fcöifc. 

Lat. fröier 'brother': Goth. bröpar. 

ö>ä: 

Lat. odö 'eight': Ger. acht. 
Lat. nox 'night': Ger. Nackt. 
Lat. hostia 'enemy': Ger. Gast. 

a>ä: 

IE. *pater, Lat. pater, Sc. piWr-: Goth. /a^Tar, (Ger. 
Väter). 

The long vowels ö, i, ü and, in part at least, the short 
vowels e, &, i, ü (see below) remained unchanged in Pre- 
Germanic times. Instances have been given in 17. 

The first Clements of diphthongs changed in the same 
way as simple vowels; therefore, IE. oi, ai and &i feil to- 
gether in Germanic, all three of them being represented 
by ai: Lat. (old form) oinos 'one': Goth. ains, Ger. ein; 
Lat. ae8=*ai8 'broÄze': Goth. aiz; Lat. caedö<*k&id5 
'cut': Goth. haitan 'distinguish, call.' — The diphthong ei 
had to become ü=t, on account of the change e>i in- 
dicated below: Gk. stelchd 'step': Gc. *s€lyan 'climb.' 

Note. 'Long diphthongs' (17) had three time units (20), namely, 
a long vowel and a glide; according to 27, they were shortened — 
reduced to two units — and thus feil together with the common 
diphthongs, from which they can no longer be distinguisht in 
Germanic: öi — äi, öu — äu, Su, öl — öZ, el, etc. >Gc. ai, au, eu, al, 
el, etc. IE. H, however, became close S. Instances in 46, Note. 
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The Syttabic Nasals and Liquids. Where, ihm re- 
duction in vowel gradation, the diphthongal glides had 
become 'syllabic' (I, 54 end, II, 17), they were treated 
differently in different Indo-European languages. Thus, in 
Latin, the vowel e generally developt in front of n, m, the 
vowel in front of l, r; in Greek, n and m became a (as 
also in Sanscrit), while with l and r, a was inserted; in 
Sanscrit, l and r remained syllabic consonants. We can say, 
therefore, that the 'zero grades' of the IE. diphthongs em, 
en, er, d became em, en, or, ol in Latin, a, a, al (la), ar {ra) 
in Greek, o, o, r (for T), f in Sanscrit. In Gennanic, the 
vowel u developt under such conditions: IE. m, ri» ?> r> 
Gc. um, un, vi, ur: 

IE. *kmtöm, Lat. cerdum, Gk. hekai&n, Sc. ^ßUhn, Goth. 
hunds 'hundred.' 

IE. *mnt6s Hhought,' Lat. commentus 'contrived,' Gk. 
atUö-^matoa 'of one's own accord,' Sc. matds 
Hhought,' Goth. gamunds 'memory.* 

IE. *wlq6s 'wulf,' Sc. vfkds, Goth. wulfs. 

IE. Hrnö-f Sc. tjrndm 'blade of grass,* Goth. fiaümus 
(for *ßumvs) 'thom.* 

Conditionat Changes, IE. u (including the u that developt in 
Germanic bef ore m, n, l, r , see above) became o in Germanic — fully 
in keeping with the tendency of decreased articulation of short 
vowels, — but only if it was f ollowed by some vowel other than t or 
u: Gk. zug&n: Ger. Joch, Sc. vfkas: Ger. Woff, — Apparently, IE. i 
became e under the same conditions, but this is not entirely certain. 

IE. e became i in Germanic: (a) if the following syllable con- 
tained iorj: Lat. mediiis 'middle' : OHG. mUH; compare 30. Like- 
wise, the diphthong ei became n=i; see above, Gk. stetdiö, Goth. 
steigan, OHG. stigan; (b) if it was f ollowed by nasal +con8onant: 
Lat. ventua: Ger. Wind, Both of these changes occur very late; 
Tacitus still has SegimunduSj Fenni for later Sigimtmdtia, Finni; 
some of the oldest loan words from Latin exhibit this change be- 
cause they were adopted bef ore it took place: Lat. ceraua: Ger. 
Zins, (c) in unaccented position; see 53. 
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!S6. The Gennanic Accent Shift. The free accent of 
the Indo-European parent language was regulated m 
Gennanic according to logical principles: In simple words 
the root syllable was stressed, i.e., the accent became 
confined to that dement of the word that conveyed the 
meanmg, instead of the grammatical fonn. — In Com- 
pound nounsy the prefix retained the accent — a principle 
inherited from the parent language — but Compound 
verbs stressed the root; this is still apparent in NHG* 
Antwort — entgehen {antworten ia derived from Antwort) ^ 
Urteü — erteilen, Vorsorge — versorgen. 

Final Syllahles. In consequence of the strong Gennanic 
stress accent on the stem syllable, the mere form Clements 
of words, especially the granunatical terminations, were 
greatly weakened and, eventually, even lost. Of the com- 
plicated rules conceming this weakenmg of final syllables, 
the following are the most important: 

(a) Vowels in final syllables are, in general, shortened 
by one 'mora' (20); therefore, short vowels disappear, 
common long vowels become short, and over-long vowels 
remain long. Compare Gk. ch&rtos 'garden,' pater, Sc. 
(Vedic) deväs 'gods': Goth. gards 'house,' fadar, dagöa 
'days' (but Lat. pecu, mare <*mari: OHG. fihu, mert). 

(6) Of finial consonants, r is preserved everywhere, 8 in 
Grothic (and Norse); all other final consonants are dropt 
in all Germanic dialects. Compare Gk. pater, diMos, 
Lat. verbum 'word' with Goth. fadar, gards (dags), waürd 
'word' and OHG. faier, tag, wert. 



27. The Standardizatlon of Quantlty. Aside from the weakening 
of final syllables, the distribution of quantity remains the same as 
in Indo-European; however, the difference between long and over- 
long vowds diaappears, all voweb being simply long or short. Com- 
pare 20. 
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28. Table of the Most Lnportant Gennanic Sound 
Changes. 

IE. Gc. Instances Par. 

Str<mg Stope: % % 11 f,P,\Oh l^w) fee, three, hom, what 22^ 

' seven, hundred, Ger. 
,.p',t',k' \b, 6,Y(b, d, 
MiddleStops: hh, dhjgji) g; w) 



23 



Weak Stops: b, d, g 


p, t, k (qu) 


's 


8 


s' 


z(r) 


Lang Vowds: &, ö 


ö 


6 


«(ä) 


Short Vowela: ä, 6, 9 


a 



zogen, Au^ 
hear, nnd, Ger. 

steigen, vxirm 22 ' 

pool, ten, acte, quick 22 ' 
UHU 23 

were 23 

mother, eow 25 

Ger, Same ' 25 

Ger. Acker, acht, 

'Exig.father 25 

Croth. ais, ains, hai- 

tan (inf.)» haihaü 

(pret.) 25 

Syüabic Cons.: m, n, 1, f tun, tau, vi, tu hundred, Goth. go- 

(om, on, ol, or) munde, vmlSe 25 

Tg make this table as practical as possible, only the 
most important sounds have been included, chiefly those 
that exhibit characteristic changes. 



Diphthonge: ai, oi, oi \ , 

äi,öi i^ 



The Intermediate Period 

ISO. The Gennanic Voiced Spirants. The changes 
described in the preceding paragraphs were 'Germanica 
i.e., they took place before the final fonnation of Gennanic 
dialects — in general, before the beginning of the Chris- 
tian era. During the first centuries A.D., another change 
took place which affected all Gennanic languages to a 
certam extent, but was canied thru enth-ely only in a 
small part of them. This is the transition of the Gennanic 
voiced spirants b, S, 7 into the conesponding stops b, d, g. 



* Derivative from Gc. *axtm * water' — Gc. form *07tq^<IE.*og^. 
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Increase of muacle tension, as explained in 13, 4, was the 
physiological cause; the last step of the Germanic con- 
sonant shift had consisted in the change of b, d, g io 
the corresponding voiceless lenes, b, d, g, and then, thru 
simultaneous increase of expiration and muscle tension, 
to the voiceless stops p, t, k. The phonetic habits ex- 
pressed in this latter transition led to the change of b, 3*, y 
to b, d, g. In its beginnings, this process can be said to be 
generally Germanic; its continuation belongs to the pho- 
nology of the separate dialects. In initial position, in gern« 
ination, and after consonants,^ the voiced spirants became 
stops everywhere, tho, perhaps, not at the same time: 
we have stops in Goth. bairauj lamb, daür, haldan, guma, 
baürg, but spirants in giban, fadar, and probably in Hvr 
gan (b, d, flf=b, ff, 7). 

In WestrGermanic, the transition was a gradual one, 
taking place in direct proportion to the agility of the ar- 
ticulating organs: the tip of the tongue is the most active 
of these, and dentals, therefore, are the first to change; 
the Ups are next in activity, while the back of tongue is 
relatively inert, and we find, accordingly, that the labials 
change next, the velars last. This chronological order is 
apparent, as explained in § 5, from the geographical dis- 
tribution of the dialects: in the north, the change has 
taken comparatively little eflfect, in the south it is 
general. 

The following changes took place in West-Germanic 
during this intermediate period: 

(o) Germanic t5 became d in all positions: OE. fsdder 
'father' had d, not S (the change from d to ff in Eng. 
father took place during the sixteenth Century). 

(b) Initial b became b everywhere, compare Goth. 
bairan, Eng. bear. 

1 Strictly 'Pre-Genname', oxily after naflaJfi, 
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Medial and final b remained a spirant (generaOy voice- 
less when final: /) thruout the North and in Middle 
Franconian, but became a stop south of Middle fVanco- 
nian: Eng. give, gave, MF. geven, gaf; Eng. wife — wives, etc. 

(c) Initial y remained a spirant as far south as MF. 
(including Northern MF.), but became a stop south of it, 
so that its treatment is essentially the same as that of 
medial b: Eng. yard, yield, Ger. Garten^ gelten (stops in 
English words like garden, give, are generally ascribed to 
Scandinavian infiuence). 

Medial y remained a spirant in all dialects except 
Upper German: Eng. lay, lie, North Ger. [laiTon, liijan] 
where Upper German pronounees stops (I, 32). 

Final y remained a spirant (generally voiceless) every- 
where except in Alemannian and Swiss; only in these 
dialects, therefore, the pronunciations [taik, ziik], as 
required by the stage Standard, are indigenous. 

Compare the sketch maps and the table attacht to 
page 131. 

NoTB. It should be kept in mind, however, that the boundariee 
are in reality considerably more complicated than indicated in 
these simple outlines; they do not coincide in every case with the 
dialect boundaries that have been suggested for the purpoees of 
this book, but they are acciu*ate enough to give an adequate 
picture of the general directions of development. 

The moet noteworthy exception is the f act that the dialects of 
Schleswig-Holstein, Mecklenburg and Pommern show initial g, 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin also medial g; ethnological reasons could 
easily be given. 

Compare Behi^el, Geaehichte der deutschen Sprache, p. 212 ff ., 
235 f. 

30. The West-Germanic Consonant Lengthening. 

During the West-Germanic period every consonant (ex- 
cept r) was lengthened (doubled) when it was followed 
hy j, and certain consonants.were also lengthened before 
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l, r, v>, n, m (see Streitberg, Urgermanische Grammatik, 
113) : Goth. sibja, bidjan, halja^ akrs, Lat. cuprum — Ger. 
Sippe (OE. sibb), UUen (OE. biddan), HöUe, Kupfer 
(Eog.. copper). — It seems, however, that not all of the 
numerous cases of consonant doubling that we find in 
Gennan can be explained either thru the West-Germanic 
or the Gennanic consonant lenghtening; it is very prob- 
able that a spontaneous lengthening (not caused by 
any surrounding sounds) took place in OHG. in fonns of 
special emphasis, like plagen — placken — a strengthening 
which would be entirely compatible with the principles of 
the consonant shift. — Compare 56, Note 2. 

Third Cycle 
The German Period 

Bbhaghbl, Geschichte der deutschen Sprache^ ', 1011. 

WnjcANNB, Deutsche Grammatik, 1897 ff. 

Wriqht, Historical German Grammar, 1908. 

LiCHTBNBEBGBB, Grommaire historique de la langue aüemande, 
1898. 

PiQüiST, Pricis de phonitigue historiqye de Vaüemand, 1907. 

SüTTEBUN, Die deutsche Sprache der Gegenwart, ', 1911. 

Bbbnnbb, Grundeüge der geschichäichen Grammatik der deutschen 
Sprache, 1896. 

CuBMB, A Grammar cf the German Language, 1905. 

Schulz, Abriss der deutschen Grammatik, 1914. 

31. The German Language presents two clearly 
distinct linguistic phenomena: on the one hand, a multi- 
plicity of dialects that has arisen thru ethnic disintegra- 
tion in connection with the historical and geographical 
series of Gennanic colonizations and invasions of Western 
and Southern Germany ; on the other hand, the New High 
German Standard language, formed as an unintentional 
compromise between the principal dialects — an artificial, 
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unorganic structure at first glance, but, on deeper tbought, 
revealed as a growth of wonderfui historical significance. 
It is equally wrong to extol the dialects at the cost of the 
literary Standard, consideriDg them the real, genuine con- 
tinuation of the language, as to underrate theu* importance 
by thinking them less 'correct* or *refined' than Schnftr 
deutsch or Hochdevisch. Both are of equal value, as ex- 
pressions of the historical and cultural development of 
the German nation. 

The previous chapters have made it appear obvious 
that the northern dialects, in their main characteristics, 
exhibit an older, the southem dialects, a relatively younger 
form of the language. But another factor seems to enter 
into consideration. In varying proportions, which we 
are no longer able to estimate even approximately, the 
Germanic immigrants had mingled with an older (chiefly 
Celtic) Population. Celtic influence on the formation of 
the German vocabulary is indubitable.^ Words like Reich 
(OHG. nhhi)y borrowed from a Celtic word denoting 
* rule ' (Lat. root reg-) and appearing in names like Dietrich^ 
Friedrich y or Ami (from Lat.-Celt. aifnbactus)^ point to a 
close political contact between Germans and Celts; 
among the geographical names, very many are of Celtic 
origin, e.g., the masculine names of German rivers (jßAein, 
Mairij Neckar ^ Lech, Inn, Eisacky Regen), occurring in 
that part of Germany that had been Celtic. In the east 
and southeast, Slavic influx is seen in such words as 
East Prussian Schmant, Austrian Schmitten for 'cream,' 
geographical names in -a, -ow, -z (-As), -tzsch, -in, etc.: 
Jena, Bützow, Graz, Idegnitz, EiUrüzsch, Berlin, Also the 
grammatical structure of the language along the bound- 
aries shows many traces of foreign influence. (See Be- 

^ Compare, e.g., Much, Peitsche Stammeshunde (Leipzig, 
Goechm, 1900), p. 41 ff, 
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haghel, p. 29 f.). XJnder these circumstances it would be 
Strange indeed if no foreign elements existed in the pho- 
nology of the German language, especially when we remem- 
ber that the literary Standard took its hnpetus primarily 
from colonial soil. 

It is difficult to prove in detail just where the Celtic or 
Slavic infiuences are to be sought. There is one fact, 
however, that greatly alleviates the difl&culty of the task, 
Damely, the fact that the Germanic phonetic tendencies 
happen to be diametrically opposite to both the Celtic 
and the Slavic tendencies, the former gomg in the direc- 
tion of strengthened, both of the latter, in the direction of 
weakened articulation. It is extremely unlikely that a 
language, at the same time and under like circumstances, 
should exhibit contrary tendencies within itself; there- 
fore, wherever we find evidences of weakening tenden- 
cies in the Germanic dialects or in the German Standard 
language, there is at least a considerable probabiUty of 
foreign influence. — At any rate, there can be no doubt 
that it is of pedagogical and systematic value for the 
beginner to have a clear conception of the consistency or 
inconsistency of a given phonetic change in its relation to 
the general phonetic character of the language. 

The striking uniformity of the sound development dur- 
ing the Germanic period — and this uniformity is real, 
not merely a theoretical construction — is set off all the 
more clearly by the complicated picture that the f oUowing 
centiuies represent. But this complicity finds its exact 
counterpart in contemporaneous German history. The 
nation had lost its unity as much as the language. The 
centrifugal poUtical tendencies came to a standstill when 
the greater part of the old Indo-Germanic and Germanic 
home, the land of the *people themselves,' the Suevi- 
SemnoneSf had been recovered and, in the hands of an 
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Alemannian dynasty, the HohenzoUem, had become the 

nucleus of a new national unity of the Gennan people. 

And at the same time the language deems to have been 

rejuvenatedy completing the work of its reconstruction, 

and returningy as it were, to the very same phonetic 

tendencies that had been dormant for centuries. Thus, 

the reunited Gennan nation has recovered its unity of 

language. 

* * * 

It cannot be the Intention of an elementary introduction 
dike the present book to point out every nook and comer 
of this linguistic labyrinth. More accurate details can be 
found easily enough in such excellent Standard works as 
Behaghel and Wihnanns, which even the beginner ought 
to consult frequently. The following paragraphs are 
merely a rough sketch of the general directions in whieh the 
language moved, in no way adapted to supplant books 
like those mentioned, but rather serving as a guido making 
them more accessible to students without any linguistic 
training. 

32. The Hig^ Gennan Consonant Shift. At the end 
of the Germanic and the Intermediate periods — the latter 
partly overlapping the former — German possesses the 
voiceless stops p, t^ k and, within the limits stated in 29, 
the voiced stops b, d, g, in place of which certain dialects 
had retained voiced spirants. If the tendencies of the 
Germanic consonant shift had continued unchanged, the 
result would obviously have been: Gc. p, t, /b>Ger./, fi, % 
and Gc. b, d, g>GeT. p, t, k. But (a) these changes took 
place only in a part of the German territory, namely, in 
the High German dialects; for this reason we speak of a 
High German or Second Consonant Shift (in contraat to 
the First or Germanic Sound Shift). (&) The phonetic 
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direction was deflected in certain instances, so that the 
results slightly differed from those of the first consonant 
shift. (c) In some cases weakening tendencies set in that 
counteracted changes which actually had taken place. 

The historical order and, therefore, the geographica! 
spread of the second consonant shift appears from two 
phonetic considerations: first, according to 29, the order 
must be supposed to have been: dentals, labials, velars; 
second, the expiration being stronger after vowels than 
initially or after consonants, stops after vowels can be 
assumed to have been strengthened earlier than those 
in other positions. From this appears: (a) that dentals 
were *shifted' in the greatest, velars, in the smallest part 
of the territory, (6) that post-vocalic stops were shifted 
more generally than others; for the sake of conveni- 
ence, we use the signs p*, ^, k^ for the position after 
vowels, and p*, ?, fc* for initial position and position 
after consonants (including ^gemination,' for which com- 
pare 30). 

Details and Examples.^ 

(Since Engliah has practically retained the West-Germanic con- 
sonants — y in day, to in aorrow representing Gennanic y, — the in- 
stances are chiefly taken from English.) 

In its extreme form, the High German Consonant Shift ' 
leads to the following results: 

1. P > ^^, i.e., a strong voiceless dental spirant, expressed 
hyzzoTZ in OHG. and MHG. manuscripts. Probably, 
this was originally a slit-spirant (/>), but in the course of 
time (during the MHG. period) it became a rill-spirant, 
at first with a flat rill, which gradually became sharper, 
and at last in most dialects feil together with IE. 5. In 
the beginning, '^ was articulated farther front (strictly 
dental) than s (alveolar), but most dialects have aban- 
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doned this distinction too. — The doubling of the sign % 
occurring for the most part medially after short vowels, 
merely indicates the fortis pronunciation, distinguishing 
the new spirants from the old (Germanic) ones, which 
had become lenes. 

Instances: Eng. eat — Ger. essen (OHG. ezzan), let — 
lassen^ water — Wasser, it thaJt what — es das was. 

Note. The fact that rill formation is absolutely not in keeping 
with the general habits of Germanic articulation, but is a very 
common phenomenon in the Romance languages that originated 
on Celtic soil, especially French, leads to the suspicion that the 
transition from a theoretical pp to s^ and then to ss was due to Celtic 
influence. ^ 

2. p*>flE (f) (at first bilabial, later labio-dental) : 
Eng. open — Ger. offen, hope — hoffen, sleep — schlafen, 
up — auf. 

3. k*>xx 6c) > !•©•> Ger. ch; this was not subject to the 
transition to A, as Germanic x had been (22, Note c), but 
remained a strong spirant, which, thru assimilation to 
the preceding vowel, divided into an icA- and an ach- 
sound in all dialects with the exception of Alemannian 
and Southern Bavarian, where the original acA^«ound was 
retained in all positions. 

Instances: Eng. book — Ger. BiLch, wake — wachen, seek 
— suchen. 

4. t^^ts (spelled 2), at first, probably, something like 
tp. As mentioned above, the figure * refers to initial 
Position, Position ^after consonants, and to the West- 
Germanic geminates {jßp, ü, kk) that had been formed ac- 
cording to 30. 

Instances: two — zwei, tongue — Zunge, heart — Herz, 
sit=Goth. sitjan — sitzen, whet =Gotli. hwatjan — wetzen 
(WGc. *sittjan, *hwaMjan). 

5. p^>pf (originally bilabial affricate, [pp]): plow — 
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Pflug j pound — Pfund, carp — Karpfen, but sharp — 
scharf (see below), Goth. skapjan — WGc. *8kappjan, 
schöpfen. 

6. k^>kx) an affricate consisting of A; and the ach- 
sound, at present occurring in Southern Swiss only : Stand- 
ard Ger. kaU, Kuh, Werk, trinken, Acker, wecken^ 
Swiss [kxalt, kxui, verkx, trigkxon, ^akxsr, vekxsn] 
(Goth. akrs, wakjan, WGc. *akkr, *wakkjan). 

7. d>4>t (voiceless fortis, but unaspirated; see below) : 
do — tun, door — Tür, wade — waten. 

8. b->b>p (unaspirated fortis, occurring only in a 
f ew words of South German origin) : Eng. bolster — Ger. 
Polster; but hear — gebären. 

9. -b->b>b(>p) : love — Liebe, give — geben, wives — 
Weiber; see below. 

10. 'Y->g>g(>k): yard — Garten, yield — gelten, yeU 
low — getb (as to Eng. g in words like garden, give — prob- 
ably due to Scandinavian influence, see 29 c). 

11. -'Y->g>g: eye — Auge, days — Tage; Jäger, Lager. 

These changes are carried thru to the foUowing extent: 
Steps 1, 2, 3, 4 took place in the whole High German territory; 
however, Middle Franconian retains a few charactenstic excep- 
tions: dcUf ü, wat and, in part, the corresponding neuter adjective 
endings (großet)^ for Standard German das, es, was, (großes), re- 
mained michanged on accomit of their habitual miaccented position, 
similar to Goth. du, dis- (22, Note a); the same is true with the 
preposition up=^avj, Step 5 extended over Upper German and 
East Franconian; in Middle Franconian this change did not take 
place at all, and in Rhenish Franconian only after { and r; Ip, rp 
changed at first to Ipf, rpf, but later to rf, If; accordingly, we find in 
Upper German and East Franconian Pfennig, Pfund, Pfalz, but in 
Khenish and Middle Franconian (and, of course, Low German) 
Penni(ri)g, Pund, Pah (the motto of the Rhenish Palatinate is: 
Fröhlich Falz, Gott erhalt's!) ; the older form rpf is preserved in the 
Word Karpfen, but el^ewhere we find /; scharf, Harfe, hdfen: Eng. 
Sharp, harp, hdp. 
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Note. Many schoIarB accept the change from p* to p/ as cri- 
terion between Upper Gennan aiKi Middle Gennaii, and accordingly 
class Bast Franconian with the former instead of the latter; for the 
present time, this is quite justified, but the arrangement foUowed 
in our book takes the historical devdopment more cloeely into 
account. 

Step 6 appeared only m Alemannian and Bavarian in early OHG. 
times, but in general the affricate was soon replaoed by the aspirated 
voiceless stop from which it had come (retrogressive development); 
at present, kx is found only in the southem dialects of Switzerland, 
while X is pronounced in the Tyrol and in other Swiss dialects 
(halt, xui]). 

Step 7. General West-Germanic d (from 9, § 29) became voice- 
less everywhere in High Gennan territory; in Upper Gennan and 
East Franconian, this voiceless lenis originally became an unas- 
pirated fortis, but at present, only High Alemannian and most of 
Bavarian proper (not Austrian) have retained the fortis pronunci- 
ation, while East Franconian, Lower Alemannian, and Austriim 
reintroduced the lenis. Accordingly, words like tun, Tür are pro- 
noimced with lenis, [^l, in Franconian and Austrian, with fortis 
(unaspirated) in most of Alemannian and Bavarian. — After na- 
sals, the lenis pronunciation set in especially early and is recognized 
in Standard German forms like Länder, Winde (compare Eng. 
land, wind)f but after other consonants in general t is accepted: 
Worte: Eng. words, (See 35.) — In gemination, tenuis appears in 
all HG. dialects: Goth. bidjan, OE. hiddan, Ger. biäen, 

Steps 8, 9, 10, 11 are carried thru only in the Upper Gennan 
dialects, as f ar as the fortis stage is concemed, but voiceless lenis 
occurs within the limits indicated in the attacht table. Fortis p is 
general in older Upper German, but in medial ppsition it disap- 
peared in Alemannian in the ninth, and in Bavarian in the eleventh 
Century; in initial position it is found, by the side of 6, to the end of 
the Middle Ages; it is sometimes supposed that this fluctuation is 
merely an orthographical one, both p and b merely being efforts to 
represent the voiceless lenis, but the consistently different treat- 
ment of initial and medial position, and of b and p, as well as the 
chronological development, make it much more Ukely that p repre- 
sents a fortis which, in the course of time, was back-devdopt to 
a voiceless lenis. — Standard German has, in general, adopted the 
Upper (=East) Franconian form with b: Eng. bear — Ger. gebären^ 
bring — bringen, give — geben. — bb was shif ted to pp in TJpper 
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German, comp. Goth. sH^a, *ribja, OE. sibh, ribb, UG. sijtpa, rippa; 
NHG. has adopted the Upper German forms. 

k f rom initial g ia general in older Upper German, but is f ound 
rarely in medial position (UG. kepan, ouca^auka 'eye'). NHG. 
does not acoept it anywhere. — gg became kk in High German: 
OS. kruggi < *krugja — Ger. Rücken; Goth. brugja — Ger. Brücke. 

Note. The dialects which had retained medial b — namely, 
those north of Rhenish Franoonian — soon replaoed it by labio- 
dental v; of those that had changed it to 6, only the greater part of 
Alemannian and Swabian kept it as ^, while RF., EF. and Bav. 
weakened it to bilabial v: [vaivd] for NHG. Weiber, 

In the second consonant shift, as in the first, p, t, k 
after voiceless spirants were left unchanged; see 22. Be- 
sides, initial tr was not affected: compare Eng. tread, 
true — Ger. treterif treu. 

Final stops and spirants became voiceless in all dialects, 
chiefly towards the end of the OHG. period: Weib = [vii{\ 
in the north, [vaip] in the south, Äad=?=[rait], Tag, Sieg^ 
[taix, «ix^l chiefly in the north, [taik, siik] in the south. 
The stage pronunciation has decided in f avor of the voice- 
less stop everywhere with the exception of the suflSx -ig) 
this exception is due to the fact that in this unaccented 
Position the change from 7 to g had taken place only in 
most of Alemannian and in Bavarian; present dialect pro- 
nunciation has [-ik] only in the Alemannian territory 
(with the exception of the utmost north), and the stage 
pronunciation has merely accepted the actual condition 
in arriving at its decision. 

33. Diagrams of the High German Consonant Shift 
In the attacht maps and table, the shaded areas indi- 
cate the territories in which the respective changes took 
place. 

34. Other Consonant Changes. The High German 
Consonant Shift constitutes the chief bulk of all consonant 
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changes of the German period; the most important addi- 
tional consonant transitions are the following: 

(1) The Old Voiceless SpirantsJ,p, x, « (<IE. p, t, k, s), 
show a tendency to become voiced; since this is primanly 
due to a contraction of the vocal chords, it may, theoret- 
ically, be interpreted as consonant strengthening, thru 
increased muscle tension. But in the case of Gc. p^ the 
historical development makes it entirely clear that we 
have to deal with sound weakening: decreased expiration 
led to a corresponding decrease of the muscle tension of 
the tip of the tongue and to a slight contraction of the 
vocal chords (13, 3). This weakening started at the 
very beginning of the OHG. time in the Bavarian dialect 
and spread to the north; unaccented words and syllables 
were afifected first, but soon the weakening was general- 
ized. The voiced spirant 3", which was the temporary 
result, soon changed to d, exactly like Gc. S during the 
Intermediate Period, and this was treated like 6, g, 
i.e., it became voiceless everywhere in High German. 
Compare Eng. thin, then, bathe — Ger. dünn, dann, 
baden, 

Note. This weakening can be explained in several ways; it 
seems most likely that, under conditions of a strong sentence stress, 
the unaccented words beginning with p underwent this weakening 
first (just as the forms of the pronominal stem the- are pronounced 
with [t$l in English), and that these, on acoount of their great 
number (definite articles, words like da, dann, denn, doch, etc.)> led 
to a generalization of the new voiced sound. 

The other Germanic voiceless spirants became lenes, 
thru a lessening of the muscle tension; in the case of Xy 
this led to a transition into h (22, Note c) in the position 
before vowels; initially before consonants (An, AZ, Ar, hw) 
X disappeared as early as the ninth Century: OHG. hring, 
hlüt, A2(?a^>NHG. Ring^ lavi, was. In final position and 
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before conaon&ats, it remained a real spirant, but even 
there it waa often dropt ttiru analogy: hoch, der höchste: 
höher; nach, prepositioc, but adjective nah, with h instead 
of ck, T>dA«r, der nächste; aehen, wir sahen: da» Gesicht, 
MHG. er sach, but NHG. er sah. 

Iniiialf became v in Duteh aod partly in MF., medially 
it became voiced in LG. and most of tbe MG. dialects: 
Kewer, tHewe for Käfer, elf. — 3 shovs a similar treat- 
ment: tnitially and medially it became s voiced lenis in 
the north, but a voiceless lenis in tbe aoutb, cf . I, 24; 
initially before consonants it became S in Middle and Up- 
per German durii^ the Middle High German period: LG. 
Stange, amal, sneÜ, Sreck, swak, Siein, springen — HG. 
Schlange, schmal, etc.; in the case of st-, sp-, this develop- 
ment took place after a Standard spelling had become f^- 
ly settled in the usage of the printers: the sound cbanged, 
but the Bpelling was retfdned. sk became J, partly ea 
early aa the twelfth Century: Lat. scnbö, NHG. schreiben. 
In some dialects, especially in Alemannian, the chaoge 
s>S was much more geneial (du hascht, weiseht=hast, 
weißt). 

Note. The plumetio cause <rf thia traumtion from a to S ia not 
entiioly clear; in the case of aJb we have probably to deal with muttul 
aBBJimlatioD, eadi oonBonant approaching the other in regard to the 
place ot articulation. As to the oth^ combiuations, the undoubted 
fact Üat IE. a vaa articulated farther back than NHG. ■<5 » not 
sufficient becauee it doee not explain why thia chanfce tocA place 
before consonants only; it eeeniB probable that the contnst bo- 
tween the eharp s-rill and the convex ahape ot th "~ 

pronunciation of othra consonants brought about a a 
Bimilation. 

There is no doubt that the change of forb's to lenia i 
voiced) idiich we find in the case 'of>, a,f,x (^pJn, intha« 
ment: dental, labial, velar) repreeents a weakening of artioU 
but thia need not be aacribed to aoy non-Oennaatc^ influMH». 
faet that the sound strengthening appeaiinK ia Venwt'» t 
J 
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this sound weakening partly lead to the same results, need not sur- 
prise us; weakened expiration frequently brings about the same 
effects as stronger muscle tension of the vocal choids. 

(2) Medial b and g underwent a weakening, to a greater 
or smaller extent, in most southem dialects (least so 
in Alemannian) : 6 between vowels beeame v (bilabial): 
Weiber>Weiver. — In a nmnber of words, medial 6, g 
were even dropt, especially in Bavarian: du hä8t<habest, 
ffisKgibest, Getreide <gitragidi, Meister Kmagister, Ei- 
dechse Kagi-dechsa {'Schreck-Echse'), MaidKmaget, ver- 
tezdigenKver-iage-dingen {beim * Tage-Ding^ ^Gericht für 
einen sprechen), steüKstegü {steigen), RiibezaMK'-zagel 
(=Eng. tail), Nelke^ NägeUhen, Sense<saginsa (re- 
lated to Sichel), Laie<laicus, kasteienKcastigare, bene- 
deien <benedicere, etc. 

(3) The Nasals show a slight tendency towards weaken- 
ing, as in the Germanic period: final -n in unaecented 
syllables is dropt in many dialects igeve^ geben); final 
m in unaecented syllables usually becomes n: MHG. 6e- 
sem, bodem, vadem, 6iM)sem>NHG. Besen, Boden, Faden, 
Busen; also OHG. bim, <t40W=NHG. {ich) bin, (dial.) 
tun. 

(4) The Liquids, in general, remain unchanged; final r 
after long vowels was dropt in OHG.: dar, war, er, hiar^ 
( = Eng. there, where, ere, here)>dä, wä {wo), e, hie. This 
is reflected in modern fonns like darin: damit, etc., in 
which r is retained if it Stands before a vowel, thus be- 
ginning the next syllable, but is dropt when a consonant 
foUows; in eher, hier, r is reintroduced from such com- 
binations as erjals ich, hierin, etc. 

(5) The SemUVowels, j, w, may either emphasize their 
consonantic, or their vocalic character. j beeame g in a 
few words: gähren Gischt (Eng. yeast), jäten (by the side of 
gäten), Gahr, gung, in some MG. dialects, for Jahr, jung; 
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rj changed regularly to rg in OHG.: 8cerjo> Scherge, f&rjo 
> Ferge. 

w was originally consonantic u, i.e., a bilabial rill sound 
like Eng. w. That the back of the tongue was raised con- 
siderably is apparent from the fact that Romance lan- 
guages have substituted g for Ger. w (thus reducing or 
oniitting the lip-rounding, but increasing the elevation of 
the tongue) : French gtierre: Eng. war, Ital. Gudfi, Ghibelr 
lini: Ger. Weifen, WeiSblinge. — During the MHG. time it 
changed to a slitnspirant, which became labio-dental in the 
north, but remained bilabial in the south. — Initial w 
before l and r was dropt very early (in prehistoric times) 
in Upper German, later in Middle Gennan, and was re- 
tamed in Low German; cf. Eng. wnng, ureoifc — Ger. 
ringen, rächen. Words like Wrack, Wrede (name) are Low 
German. — Final w became a vowel {u, 6) in OHG., 
which, since the ninth Century, was gradually dropt: Eng. 
yeUow, OHG. geh, gel (but gen. gelwes). Eng. clover, snow, 
OHG. klio, kte (gen. ktSwes), sneo, siiä (snewes). — Me- 
dial w alter l, r became b in NHG., thru the influence of 
those dialects in which medial b had become bilabial w, 
thus falling together with original w: OHG. alr^wäri 'en- 
tirely true' — NHG. albem 'silly,' Eng. swaUow — Ger. 
Schwalbe, MHG. gerwen, farwe, narwe — NHG. gerben, 
Farbe, Narbe; this produced paradigms like gel — gelbes, 
fal — falbes, md — melbes, and later, a generalization of 
either of the two forms: der Falbe, die Mühe — fahl, Mehl. 



Suryey of the New High German Consonant 
System. The Germanic consonant shift had been the 
essential mark of the evolution of the Indo-Germanic to 
the Germanic language; in the same way, the High Ger- 
man consonant shift distinguishes High German from all 
other Germanic languages: Low German (including Dutch 
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and English), Scandinavian, and extinct languages like 
Gothic, Burgundian, etc. (Langobardian, originally the 
language of Holstein and the adjacent territory, had parti- 
cipated in the most important f eatures of the High German 
sound shift, because the Langobards had comparatively 
late severed their connections with the mainland). 

Jakob Grimm, the originator of the term Lavtverschie- 
bung, explained the process underlying both consonant 
shifts in the following way (cf. especially Geschichte der 
deutschen Sprache j p. 276) : 



t=tenuis (p, t, k) 

a=aspirate (bh, dh, gh; f, J>, x) 

m= media (b, d, g) 
a 

While at the present State of linguistic science this 
diagram can no longer be considered entirely correet, 
since it identifies the terms *aspirate' and *spirant,' it is 
a characteristic specimen of Grimmas ingenious intui- 
tion, for it shows as lucidly as possible the recurrence of 
the same tendency. — It should clearly be understood 
that the assmnption of two separate somid shiftings is 
justified historically and methodically, since the first 
sound shifting affects all Germanic languages alike, and 
the second only a small part of them; but from a phono- 
logical point of view, the two sound shiftings are merely 
two phases of a uniform process, of which it is reasonable 
to suppose that it would have continued if Germanic 
tribes had remained in the old home, without any con- 
siderable mingling with non-Germanic elements. 

A very slight alteration of Grimmas circle will make it 
acceptable even to pedantic strictness. In the following 
diagram, an * inner' and * outer' circle are assumed for 
Indo-Germanic and High German, while the middle circle 
Stands tor the Germanic period; words with dentals are 
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chosen as instances in the diagram and the following 
table because their changes, being the earliest, are the 
most general and consistent ones; English examples are 
given for the Germanic period. 




True to its historical source, the New High German 
Standard language Stands in general on the basis of the 
East Franconian consonant System, sinee its direct home, 
the East Middle German dialect, is primarily a continua- 
tion of East Franconian, but a number of factors have 
caused this East Middle German written form of the lan- 
guage to be interpreted in different sound values; this de- 
velopment is best characterized by Vietor's Statement that 
the NHG. language is composed of South German (Middle 
German) forms with Nofth German sound values. That 
is, German d, e.g., is voiced in the north, voiceless in the 
south, but Standard German requires the northern pro- 
nunciation; Ger. t is the South German representative of 
North (Low) German d (Ger. turtj LG. don), and in its 
home it is pronounced voiceless, either as a lenis or as.a 
fortiSy but never aspirated; still, the 'Standard' rec^uirea 
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this aspirated pronunciation which in North German oc- 
curs in those words which in South German have Zj but 
not t {zehn, LG. ten). In the case of p, b, g,^ w conditions 
are similar, as a brief ref erence to the preoeding paragraphs 
(especially 32) and a comparison with the phonetic part 
will show. In short, this Standard of pronunciation de- 
mands of all North Germans that they acquire a language 
which really is not their own, but pronounce it with sounds 
familiär to them; and of South and Middle Germans, that 
they use a composite form of older historical stages of 
their various dialects, and pronounce it to a great extent 
with sounds that are stränge and difficult for them: as- 
pirated fortes (except Ä;), all voiced stops, voiced 8, labio- 
dental V — these are nearly or entirely impossible for 
South and Middle Germans without careful linguistic 
training. 

While, thus, the North German sound System is insisted 
upon rather rigorously (a few exceptions have been men- 
tioned in Part I), certain concessions in the form of words 
have been made both to Upper and Low German. A 
few words have been accepted with UG. p instead of 6, 
due to the vacillation between lenis and fortis pronuncia- 
tion:^ Panier (but also Banner), Pilz (from Lat. boletus), 
Polster (Eng. bolster), Prügel (related to Brücke), prahlen 
(Eng. brawJ), Pracht (rel. to Eng. bright), prägen (rel. to 
Irrechen), etc. Aside from such Upper German words, 
NHG. initial p can occur only in foreign words, like Paar, 
Palast (a later borrowing fr. Lat. palatium; the same word 

^ A^- is practically the only stop that has the same value in Low 
and High German — due to the 'retrogressiye development' that 
occurred in Upper German (Ä:x>^)* 

' On the other hand, the uncertainty on this point led to the Sub- 
stitution of 6 for p in Birne (Lat. jnrurn^y Bischof (Gk. episkovos — 
misinterpreted as a Compound with bi-). 
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had been borrowed once before, at a much earlier date, 
and p- had been shifted to p/-: Pfalz) ; besides, it appears 
in names, like Passau (in Bavaria '=Cas^a Baiava), Pöch- 
lam=BeMamy in Nether Austria, etc. — In the case of 
d>t, the UG. and EF. form (0 has been adopted quite 
generally, NHG. d corresponding to Gc.^ (Eng. tt), but we 
have a few LG. loan words with d, Uke Dammy Deich 
(HG. Teich), dumm (MHG. tumb), Duft, Dampf (Eng. 
damp — pf is, of course, HG.), and in words borrowed 
from foreign languages: dauern (Lat. durare), dichten 
(didare), Dom (domu^); these words were adopted after 
the process of sound shift had been completed, while 
many other Lat. words had been Germanized before that 
time; compare Lat. tegula, Ger. Ziegel. — Some other in- 
stanees of fluctuations in the selection of f orms, like gähren, 
füM — Falbe, have been quoted in 32, 33. 

The relation between the Germanic and the New High 
German consonant System is the foUowing: 

High German b, d, g; p, t, k come primarily from: 
Germanic b, fi, y; * d, k. 

This apparently inconsistent and artificial result, in 
which High German Symbols are interpreted in Low Ger- 
man somid values, is in part to be explained by the fact 
that Northern Germany, which was soon to gain the 
political ascendency, had adopted the High German lan- 
guage as its literary Standard, and implanted upon it its 
own habits of pronmiciation; foreign languages, especially 
French and, on account of its musical importance, Italian, 
may have cooperated in creating the conviction that 
German b, d, g should be pronounced voiced; but the prime 
f actor is probably to be sought in a striving f or contrasts 
which were lacking in that State of partial development 

^ Upper German or foreieDL. 
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that is represented by East Franconian. This striving for 
contrasts is in perf ect accordance with the general character 
of the Germanic and German language; in fact, as f ar as 
the general phonetic character of the language is concemed, 
we are quite nearly correct in saying that the High Ger- 
man language, in that form which is generally accepted 
as 'Standard/ closely approaches that linguistic character 
which it would probably have if the consonant shift had 
continued without any interception, that is, if the second 
circle in Grimmas diagram had been completed. The 
Low German Status being essentially identical with the 
Germanic consonant System, and being transplanted 
upon the incomplete and partly retrogressive High Ger- 
man consonantism, led practically to the same results 
that a completion of the second sound shift would have 
had. There is only one important dement of difference 
between the Germanic and the New High German con- 
sonants, namely, the lack of the dental slit-spirant^, or, 
rather, the Substitution of the rill-spirant s for it; possibly, 
this is one of the träces of foreign admixtures to the 
ethnic evolution of the German nation. 

36. The High German Vowel Shift. — Compare 13, 
6a. — During the OHG. and MHG. time the general 
direction of the Germanic vowel shift was continued: 
the articulation of Germanic ö was increased by a f urther 
elevation of the tongue; this led to a diphthongal vowel, 
intermediate between u and o, and spelled lu) (partly, 
especially in Alemannian, iw) ; towards the end of the 
MHG. period, this development continued in Middle 
Gterman, and long ü was the final result; the Standard 
language, thru the medium of the Imperial Chancellery 
at Prague, accepted this Middle German form while 
South German dialects retained the old diphthong: 
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Groth. hröparj OHG. hraoder, NHG. Brüder; OHG. faio, 
NHG. ZwA.i 

The treatment of Gennanic 6, from IE. H (2S, Note), 
puns on parallel lines: with this 'close' sound, the tongue 
uiiiculation is the prime factor, while in the case of 
^open' e (IE. 6=[8i]) the tongue is nearly neutral, and the 
ip articulation prevails (Gc. »>OHG. ä) ; for that reason, 
Gennanic e foUows the same tendency as Gennanic ö, 
viz., the tongue is elevated, and the result is, in OHG. 
smd MHG., a diphthongal sound composed of i (or a very 
3lose e) and a middle vowel, written ea, ia, ic; in Middle 
Gennan, long i resulted, and this pronunciation has be- 
3ome the Standard, altho the MHG. spelling ie was 
retained: OHG. heaz^ hiaz, MHG. hiez, NHG. hieß=^ 
liiis]. 

Germanic 2d had become ä in West and North Ger- 
oaanic; Standard German has preserved this sound, but 
many dialects, especially in the south, have changed it 
(thru increased articulation) to ö (usually open, but 
sometimes close): Bavarian [soit, doxt]=iSaa<, gedacht; 
ia a number of High German words, this Bavarian (and 
ÄJemannian) form is adopted: Argwohn by the side of 
WaJin, Odem (lAtem), wo {: warum), Mohn, Monai, Mondf 
ohne, Woge, sie wöben, sie wogen (MHG. arcwän, ödem, 
wä, mähen, mänöt, mäne, äne, wäc, woben, wägen). 

37. Monophthongization and Diphthongization. 'Mono- 
phthongization' is the change of a diphthong to a mono- 
phthong, i.e., a simple vowel, and *diphthongization,' 
the change of a simple vowel to a diphthong. Strictly 
speaking, the High German change ö>uo>ü is diph- 
thongization in its first, and monophthongization in its 

^ Note. The diphthong üe^ arising from uo thru mutation 
(38il), was treated Ükewise: MHG. 6n2eder>NKO. BrQder. 
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second stage, but as long as the diphthong is only a 
transitory stage, this Classification is not important. 

(a) Real monophthongizaMon, which is frequent in all 
languages of the IE. group, is found in OHG. under cer- 
tain conditions (as to the Germanic changes ei>ef ei>l, 
See 25 and Note) : (jermanic oi, au became ei, au in very 
early OHG., thru an assimilation of the first to the 
second element (Goth. ains, augo — OHG. ein, (mga); 
but in final position, and bef ore consonants whose articu- 
lation is unf avorable to the pronunciation of i, u (namely, 
h,rjwiji the case of ai, h and all dentals in the case of au), 
mutual assimilation took place, so that i<ai, öKaure- 
sulted: 

Goth. dihis: OHG. eht 'possession/ Lat. aes (*ai8): 
OHG. er 'bronze/ Goth. mais: OHG. mer *more.' 

Goth. sdiwala: OHG. seola 'soul ' Goth. ivdi: ÖHG. we 
*woer — 

Goth. häuhs: OHG. höh *high/ Goth. duso (Lat. auria): 
OHG. öra *ear/ Lat. caidis: OHG. (borrowed) köl 
'cabbage.' 

The diphthong eu was not subject to any such monoph- 
thongization, but on account of the peculiar treatment of 
Germanic e and u (25, end) it showed a twofold develop- 
ment: bef ore i, j of the following syllable, it became iu, 
which in MHG. was pronounced ü and in NHG. be- 
came the diphthong eu (compare below); but bef ore any 
other vowel, e remained, and u changed to o; the resulting 
eo became io (thru dissimilation) and later, in MHG., 
ie, which feil together with ie<e. Thus, in NHG., Ger- 
manic eu (often in dififerent forms of the same root) may 
appear either as ei^, or as i6=[ii], e.g.: 

OHG. fliogan — MHG., NHG. fliegen; 2nd smg. OHG. 
fliugis, early NHG. fleugst; the IE. stem *teuto- leads to 
a Germanic *peoSa-' (Goth. Thiudareiks==*peoSa-Hka, 
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NHG. Dietrich (*king of the people'), but the derived 
adjective Gc. *pi7iSiska- becomes MHG. diutschj NHG. 
deiUsch. In the same way, Licht and leuchteuj siech and 
Seuche, kriechen and kreucht, etc., belong to the same 
stems with suffixes that contained either a or i (j). 

{b) Diphthongizaüan proper appears in the transition 
from MHG. to NHG.: all long high vowels (I, ü, iu=u) 
became diphthongs, namely, ei=ai, au, eu=äu. This 
change in its results clearly presents a phonetic process 
diametrically opposite to the development of e to ^, ö 
to ü: here the tongue is raised, there it is lowered. — 
Compare MHG. K, Uht, mm; brün, hüs, iüsend; divisch, 
hiuser, friunt: NHG. hei, leicht, mein; hraw%, Haus, tavr 
send; deiUsch, Häuser, Freund. 

Note 1. The MHG. monophthoogization — ü, uo, üe (see 36) 
>[i:, ui, y:] — originated in Middle Grerman, possibly as early as 
1200. The MHG. diphthongization — f , ü, tu > ei, au, eu (äu, see 38) 
Started in the Anstrian Alpine countries, around 1100. The Bo- 
hemian and Saxon Chancelleries, and thru them the Standard 
language, adopted both of them; compare NHG. lieb, gut, CHüe; 
mein, Haus, Häuser, Many dialects gradually feil in line with the 
Standard language, partly thru 'spelling pronunciation' (imi- 
tation of the Efpelling in pronunciation), but Alemannian and Ba- 
varian have retained the old diphthongs — [liab, guat, g3rat9r] — 
while Southern Alemannian and Low Gennan have preserved the 
old monophthongs: AI. [hu!S, Svi^tsardyztS]. 

NoTB 2. The f ollowing diagram ülustrates the opposite phonetic 
character of the MHG. monophthongization and diphthongization 
(brackets connecting two vowels indicate diphthongs): 

A, uo>a, ie>I 
n f 



Xo .y^ 



o 
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A is in perfect keeping with Gennanic tendencies; it aroee in the 
center of the German territory, occupied by the Germaus many 
Centimes ago. — B, representing a weakening of the articulation, is 
un-Germanic in character; as f ar as German is concemed, it origi- 
nated in a country inhabited by a Slavo-Celtic population inter- 
mingling with a very recent German immigration; the same process, 
however, took place in the utmost northwest of the West-Germanic 
territory, namely, in Dutch and English (compare Engliah mine, 
house) — again on essentially Celtic soil. This f act and the phonetic 
character of the foreign languages concemed (Celtic and Slovenian) 
make it extremely probable that the diphthongization is another 
instance of a foreign admixture in the development of the German 
language, caused by the articulating tendencies of the Slavo-Cdtic 
population on colonial soil.^ 

Note 3. The following table represents the diphthongizing and 
monophthongizing tendencies combined in modern German. 
^ . ^ f Ger. ei, au — ein, Auge ] ^^ 

Gc. g, 5>MHG. ie, wo>NHG. %, «, (fi)—hier, Bruder (Brüder) 

— 36 (38). 
Gc. f, ö>NHG. ei, au, (eu, äu) — mein, Haus (Häuser) — 376 (38). 

38. Vowel Mutation (Umlaut). The vowel changes 
described in 36, 37 were spontaneous (see 11). But there 
also occurred in OHG. and early MHG. a number of 
conditional (assimilatory) vowel changes, called mviaMon 
or UmUmt: Accented back vowels became front vowels under 
the influence of an i or j of the following unaccerUed syUable: 

A. Genume (old) Mutation: 

a>e: OHG. faran *drive': feris, ferü 'you drive, he 
drives.' 
OHG. gast, plural gesti; Goth. branjan: OHG. brennen. 

Note. This mutation is sometimes prevented by certain in- 
tervening consonant combinations, espedally in Upper German: 
mäht, plur. mahti, Franc. giweUig, Upper German giwaUig, 

The e resulting from this mutation was nairow, while old Ger- 

' C/. p. 124 and Note to p. 147. 
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manic e was wide; MHG. poets do not rhyme words likefest 'festi- 
val/ from Lat. festum, and fest 'firm/ from Gc. *fa8ti. — Many 
modern dialecte, especially in the Alemannian and Bavarian terri- 
toiy, are still making this distinction. See I, 43, Note. 

u>ü: OHG. tun, MHG., NHG. Tür. 

NoTB. This mutation, too, is prevented by certain consonant 
combinations, especially (in Upper German) by geminates and Z+ 
consonant; compare Upper German -brück (Innsbruck), druckeUf 
Gulden — Middle German -brück (JSaarbrüdcen), drücken, gülden 
{^golden). 

ä>S: pret, subj. OHG. nämi, MHG. riäme, NGH. 

nähme. 
ö>cg: OHG. höhir, MHG. köeher, NHG. höher. 
ü>iu=[yi]: plur. OHG. krütir, MHG. kriiOer, NHG. 

Krävier. 
uo>üe: pret. subj. OHG. fuori, MHG. füere, NHG. 

führe. 

ou>öu: MHG. boum — bäume, NHG. Baum — Bäume. 

These mutations belong essentially to the OHG. 

period, altho OHG. spelling does not always take 

account of them. The change of a to e is much earlier 

than any other, occurring between 750 and 800. 

B. Grammatical (analogical, secondary) Mutation: 

During the MHG. period, the process of mutätion was 
greatly extended. It took place : 

(a) in many words where consonant combinations had 
prevented the change from a to e: NHG. plur. Mächte. 

(6) in fonns that never contained % (j) in their end-^ 
ings: Nächte (OHG. naht, without ending), Brüder (OHG. 
bruoder), Väter (OBG.fater), Häuser (OHG. hüs). — As to 
Homer, völlig, etc., see Note 2. 

NoTB 1. The secondary mutätion of a resulted in wide [e], 
written ä; this was nearly or entirely the same sound as 'old' Ger- 
manic e, but differed distinctly from that e vrlüdi \x8Ä «sns&RscL Vc^\sx 
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the old mutation of a (see above). Later spelling confused ihe 
original conditions very badly, so that it is neither a represetitation 
of the phonetic character, nor of the historical origin of ä and «; it 
was the intention of printers to use ä where other grammatical 
forme of the same word contained a: Hände for MHG. hende, but 
behende; Gäste for MHG. geste, but brennen for Goth. branjan (so- 
called 'Rücknmlaut/ since, apparently, the mutation brennen — 
brannte goes in the opposite direction from hand — hende). While 
in this way ä displaced e in many cases where the latter was the 
result of old mutation and therefore narrow, it came to be used in 
place of Germanic (wide) e in a few words, e.g., Käfer, jäten, gären, 
währen. — To an extent, German dialects, especially in the south, 
have preserved the old phonetic values of e; compare Note to A and 
I, 43, Note. 

Note 2. The change of short o to d was necessarily analogical. 
Since Germanic o could arise from u only when this was not followed 
by i OT j (25 end), there could not be any phonetic mutation o>ö, 
but there had to result such parallel forms as OHG. fora — ftiri= 
NHG. vor — für, Gold — gülden, Hof — hübsch {Kküveech, i.e., that 
which is customary at court), Hom — hürnen, voü — füüen. Thru this 
new, analogical mutation the process of the change of ö to a and u 
to ü was imitatedy and forms like höfisch, hörnen, völlig were establisht. 

Note 3. The cause of mutation is not known definitely. Psy- 
chologically, it is explained as a tendency to anticipate in the ao- 
cented vowel the articulation of the foUowing unaccented vowd; 
physiologically, as an assimilation of the intervening consonant to 
the following front vowel ('palatalization'), and, then, of the ac- 
cented vowel to the consonant. The first theory is possible, but in- 
sufficient, the second Stands in sharp contrast to the general phonetic 
tendencies of the Germanic languages, which do not admit of any 
change of consonants under the influence of either following or 
preceding vowels (compare Indogermanische Forschungen, XXXIII, 
377). The following seems to be the most probable theory: Chrono- 
logically, the process of mutation is in keeping with the order of 
the Germanic and German colonizing movements (3, 4) : it is oldest 
in the north, most recent in the south. The Germanic consonant shiPt 
came to a standstill some time after the emigration of each tribe; 
mutation seems to have started in the new homes; within the German 
dialects it is fairly safe to say : the more elements of consonant shift, 
tbe lesa mutation is found in any given case (compare especially the 
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limitations of the mutation in Upper German). While un-Germanic 
in its phonetic character, mutation is perfectly in agreement with 
the articulating habits of Celtic (Romance), Slavic, Finnish, etc., 
languages. Therefore, it is reasonable to assume that the palatali- 
zation of intervening consonants and, thru this, the mutation of 
the accented vowels, started among the Celts in the new homes of 
the Germanic colcuiists.^ However, as soon as such forms as gast 
— geati had become establisht, this new vowel exchange seemed 
equivalent to the old vowel exchange (Ablaut) in gab — geben, 
and was transferred to an ever increasing number of similar 
grammatical forms, regardless of whether their stem vowels had 
ever been followed by i or not. This explains the immense extent 
of 'analogy' in the cai^ of vowel mutation: starting out as an un- 
Germanic phonetic process, it gradually became a thoroly Ger- 
manic psychological factor, a new kind of Ablaut, as it were. — 
Both ethnic and phonetic reasons make it probable that the con- 
ditional changes of Gennanic u and e, mentioned in 25 end, should 
be dassed with the general process of mutation. 

39. Sporadic Vowel Changes. (1) o became u in old loan words 
from Latin, especially before nasal: L. pondus — OHG. pfunt; L. 
monachus — OHG. munich, MHG. münech (compare München); 
L. monasterium — OHG. munistar, MHG., NHG. Münster; L. 
moneta — OHG. muniza, NHG. Münze. 

(2) u>o and ü>ö ia very common in Middle German and the 
Standard language, especially before nn, mm: Nonne, begonnen, ge^ 
Wonnen, Sommer, fromm, geschwommen had u; König, Mönch, 
können, etc., had ü. But compare Brunnen, dünn, Trümmer, dumm, 
Kummer, etc. — No rule can be given, nor has any satisfactory 
explanation been found. 

(3) Rounding of e and t to ^ and ü occuis in many words, es- 
pecially such as are often used solemnly or reproachfully, or that 
belong to elevated style; the neighborhood of labials, l, and seh 
seems to favor the change. e has been replaced by d in Höüe, 
zwölf, Schöpfer, Geschöpf, schöpfen, Schöffe, stöhnen, Schnörkel, er- 
götzen, trödeln, nörgeln, etc. ; ü Stands for older % in Würde, flüstern, 
Rüffd, lügen, trügen, and others. 

* Cf. Wundt, Elemente der Völkerpsychologie, Leipzig 1913, p. 68: 
„Bei dem Kampf einer überlegenen mit einer weniger kultivier- 
ten Bassc bestimmt erstere Wortvorrat und Sprachform, letztere 
Lautcharakter. '' 
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(4) Unrounding is common in most dialecte and has been trans- 
ferred to the Standard language in a few words of the colloquial 
language; e.g., Schlingel, Bimatein, Kissen, Püz have i for older ü, 

40. The German Accent Strengfhening. The transi- 
tion from Indo-Gennanic to Gennanic is marked by the 
shifting of the accent to the logical center of the word, 
the 'stem syllable' (compare 26) and a subsequent 
weakening of final syllables. In German, the accent re- 
mains, in general, stationary, but its contrastmg force is ^ i 
increased by a further weakenmg of the unaccented 
syllables; during the transition from OHG. to MHG. the 
clear vowels in all inflectional and most other imstressed 
syllables become slurred e [a]. E.g., OHG. nom. pl. tagäf 
gesti, zungön became tage, geste, zungen; gen. pl. togö, gestö, 
zungönö became tage, geste, zungen; the mfinitives neman, 
haben, salbön changed to nemen, haben, salben. Unac- 
cented e, especially in Hhird syllables' and in habituaUy 
unaccented words, frequently disappeared, as m OHG. 
nom. pl. engele, Inf. zmfalön, dat. sing. blindeme>'MSG. 
engel, zmfeln, blindem; OHG. adverbs ane, mite, obe be- 
came an, mit, ob. — During the MHG. and NHG. periods 
this dropping of unaccented e is contmued, especially in 
Upper German; compare MHG. spcite, Uhte, swäre, ge- 
müete, ochse, fürste, herre, grave: NHG. spät, leicht, schwer, 
Gemüt, Ochs{e), Fürst, Herr, Graf. 

41. The German Standardization of Quantity. In 
MHG., accented syllables, whether open or closed (i.e., 
whether they ended in a vowel or a consonant), could be 
long or Short. 

(a) Stelen, sehen, nemen — short and open; 

(6) stal, sah, nam; helfen, recht — short and closed; the 
stem syllables of words like offen, brechen, essen, contaimng 
'new' spirants (results of the High German sound shift), 
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are to be classed as closed syllables, since, in MHG., these 
spirants were pronounced with both the preceding and the 
f ollowing syllables (of-fen) ; 

(c) Stolen f sähen j nämen — long and open; 

(d) brächte, gienc, stuont — long and closed. 
Towards the end of the MHG. time, these four different 

kinds of syllables were in principle redueed to two, 
. namely, long-open and short-closed: short vowels in open 
syllables were lengthened, long vowels in closed syllables, 
shortened. Thus we obtain: 

(a) stehlen, sehen, nehmen and stahlen, sähen, nahmen; 

(6) helfen, recht, offen, brechen, essen, and brachte, ging, 
stand. 

Thru this standardization of quantity, the contrast 
between accented and unaccented syllables became still 
more marked; in its psychological aspect, this process 
may be said to be closely connected with the Germanic 
accent shift and the weakening of final syllables. 

Monosyllabic forma with short vowels in closed syllables became 
long thru leveling with inflected f orms of the same words, at 
least in Middle German and Upper Gennan: Tag, Qläs, gab, nahm, 
sah (North German Tag, Glas, etc.). — Isolated monosyllables (ad- 
verbs, prepositions, etc.) nsually remained short: weg, ab, mit, but 
frequently, especially before r, their vowels were lengthened: er, der, 
wer, mir, vor, für. — To a great extent, the quantity of such words 
depends on sentence stress. 

Vowels f oUowed by m and t — sounds of relatively energetic arti- 
culation — often remained short, especially in words with unac- 
cented Suffixes like -d and -er: kommen, nimmt, fromm, Hamm^, 
Kummer, Sommer, Himmd, sammeln, tritt. Schritt, Gott, Kette, 
Sitte, Stadt, Vetter (but Vater), bitten, betteln; in a few words, MHG. 
long vowels followed hy m or t and the suffix -er were shortened: 
MHG. jämer, muoter> Jammer, MtUter. 

Vowels followed by r +consonant were lengthened in many dialects, 
especially in the north (the Standard language is in favor of these 
long vowels): Art, Bart, zart, Schwert, Herd, Pferd, Erde, werden; 
but we have short vowels in scharf , hart, Scherz, arg, Berg. 
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42. Table of the Most Important Geiman Sounds. 


NHG. MHG 


\. Gc. «IE.) 


Examples 


Paragraph 

• 




VOWKT.S 






a<a, 0, a 


Acker, Gast, 


25 


a<aQx 


dachte [Macht 


24, 36, 41 


'-11. 


ffi<S 
a<a,Oy 9 


Same 
nahnii Vater 


25,36 
25,41 


-1; 


a/i,j 
[a/i,j] 


Gäste 38A 
Mächte, Nächte 38^ 




ffi 


a(s)/i, i 


nähme 


25,38A 


t> 


e- 


e 


gebären 


38 Note 1 




^ 


a/i,j 


fährt, Väter 


ZSAB 


[e 


e 

. a/i, J 


helfen 
Henne 


ZSA and Note 




6 


ai/h, r, w, - 


mehr 


37 


6« 


e- 


e 


nehmen 


41 


e- 


a/i,i 


Meer 


38A,41 






Ä(S)/i, j 


angenehm 


38A 




1 


• 

1 


Fisch 




i- 


ü 


u/i,j 


Kissen 


38A, 39 




ie 


6<6i 


hing 


25, 37, 41 


/ m 


eu/a, S<6i 


Diet(rich),hieß 


25,37 


• 

1 


Friede 




-Is 


u/a 
u 


Joch 
Sommer 


25 
39 




ö 


[u/i, JI 


Homer 


38B 


ö» 


ü 


u/i, j 


können 


38A,39 




e 


e 


zwölf 


39 


-i; 


au/h, dent., - 


hoch 


25 


»<g 


Argwohn 


25 




Cß 


ö/i, i <au/i, j 


hören 


38A 


ö = 


ü- 


u/i,J 


König 


38A, 41, 39 




^ 


e 


schwören 


38A, 39, 41 


U= ' 


u 
uo 

* 


u (<u, ^, etc.] 
6 


hundert 
Mutter 


25 

25, 37, 41 



' - af ter vowel indicatea open syUable. 
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NHG. MHG. Gc.«IE.) 



Examples 



Paragraph 



Hb ^ 


[ü 




kürzer 


38A 


• u 


• 

1 


ftinf 


39 


'-l:^ 


0<ft,6 


Buch 


25,37 


u 


Zug 


41 




üe 


uo/i, j <ö/i, i 


Brüder 


26,{38il 


s» 


ü- 


u/i, J 


Züge 


38i4^,41 




ie 

1 


eu/a 


lügen 


39 


i(.i)-{f 


ai<ai, oi, ai 
I 


ein, Laib 
mein 


25 

37 

> 


ou 


au<au, ou, 9U 
Q 


Baum 
Maus 


37 




iu 


eu/i, j 


deutsch 


37 


i(ttt)- 


iu 


a/i,j 


Häuser 


37, 2SA 




öu 


au/i, j 


Bämue 


38A 

• 




CONSONANTS 




w 

p 


b<bh,p' 
w 


Liebe, sieben 
gelb 


22«, 32» », 23 
34» 


p=p 


b<bh 


Polster 


32« 


pp=pp 


bj, etc. 


Sippe 


24a, 32 


r).(ff)=jJ;J 


f<P 


für, Vieh' 


22» 


p*<b 


offen, schlafen 


22«, 32« ' 


pf=pf 


P' 


Pfimd 


32» 


w-w 


w, hw<q 


Werk, was 


34» 


'-i; 


P<t 


drei 


221, 341 


« 


Wind 


32 


t=t 


tS<(Di,t' 


tun, Vater 


22«, 32», 23 


8,88» 


8 1 


sechs 




ti<d 


das, Wasser 


22«, 32* 


8ch=sk, s- 


sk, s- 


schreiben, Schlange 


341 


z, tz=z, tz 


t«<d 


zwei, sitzen 


32*, 22«, 24fl 


g=g 


7<gh,k';j 


Garten, zogen; 


22«, 32" " 






gären 


34» 


k,d[sk, ck 


k«, w, etc. 


kalt, Acker, Rücken 


32«, 24a 


ch»ch, h 


x<k;ki 


Gesrcht^^uch 


22», 32« 


h»h,ch 


x<k 


Hom, sehen 


22S24 


r—r 




r;z< s' 


rot, Ohr 


-,*2& 



B. THE DEVELOPMENT OF FORMS 
(MORPHOLOGT) 

43. Word Structure. The essential element of an IE. 
Word is the *root/ i.e., that part of the word that conveys 
its meaning, its logical contents. Thus, the IE. root 
*bher- embodies the idea of bearing or carrymg (to bear, 
borne, bearable, bearer, etc.); the roots *oq- and *W€id- 
contain the conception of seeing or perceiving (to see, 
Seen, visible, eye, know, etc.). 

The root is utilized for the expression of various gram- 
matical categories — different aspects of the same idea. 
This is done, first, by vowel gradation (18) : *hher-^ *bhr-y 
*bher- indicate various forms or aspects of the action of 
carrying; they are the basis of genuine verb forms; *6Aor- 
expresses the objective, concrete aspects of the same ac- 
tion (the carrier, the thing carried, the State of being 
carried, etc.), thus forming nouns or adjectives. Second, 
roots are classed as categories by the addition of sounds 
or syllables called 'formant Clements'; these are either 
sufiBzes or prefixes. Root and sufSx together form the 
'stem' of a word. 

The logical relation of a stem to the other parts of the 

sentence is establisht chieäy by means of inäectional 

endings — speech Clements which are added to the stem 

for syntactic purposes, but did not possess any inde- 

pendent meaning at any known period of the IE. language. 

Thus, in the form *hher-€r-ti 'he is carrying,' we distinjguish 

the root *bher-j the sufläx -e-, and the ending -^; in 

*hhor^-o-s 'carrier' we find the sufläx -o- and the nomi- 

native singular ending ~s. The imperfect *e-6Ä6r-e-i^(i) 

152 
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'he carried' possesses a suflSx -e- and an ending -<(i), 
but also a prefix e-, which expresses past time and is 
called the 'augment'; in *bhe-bhor-€ 'he has carried/ the 
syllable 6Ae-, called *reduplication,' refers to the action 
as completed, or, rather, as resulting m a State of being. 

44. Tense and Aspect. At a very early tune of its 
history, the IE. language did not possess tenses in our 
sense of the word. Instead, the different fonns of the 
IE. verb expressed different aspects of the action, signify- 
ing, especially, continued action, momerUary action, and 
completed action (state attained). Among modern IE. 
languages, Slavic has best preserved these distinctions; 
in English, an approximate parallel exists in such forms 
as he is (was) going — he went — he is gone. Classic 
Greek distinguisht continued and momentary action and 
State attained consistently thru the use of forms like 
leipein *to be leaving' — lipein *to leave' = to be on 
the point of leaving — Uloipa *I have left.' (The form 
lipein is called *aorist'; when used to express past tense, 
e.g., e-lipon 'I left,' it corresponds to the French passö 
döfini.) 

Note. In accordance with Greek grammar, the terms 'aoristic 
action, aoristic forms, ' etc., are sometimes used instead of our term 
'momentary aspect.' The expression 'perfective action' is often 
used with the same meaning; it will, in general, be avoided in this 
book so as not to cause confusion with the term 'perfect' in the 
sense of completed action. 

45. The Germanic (Simple) Tenses. . In the course of 
the development of the several IE. languages, the ob- 
jective elemtent of aspect gave way more and more to the 
subjective dement of time. In oldest IE., the prinßi^al 
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factor in the construction of verb forma had been the 
manner of action; in a later period, the question became 
paramount: Does the action take place naw (i.e., at the 
time of the speaker's mentioning it), or at some other 
time? 'Tenses' gradually took the place of 'aspects.' 
Latin and Celtic have gone very far in this direction, and 
in Germanic the development is so nearly complete that 
we find hardly more than f aint traces of the aspects (as, 
e.g., in NHG. steigen^ — besteigen^). The forms of the 
aspects were tumed over to the expression of relative 
time, i.e., to tenses. Vowel gradation, which had been 
the principal means of distinction between aspects, now 
became the chief characteristic of time contrasts. 

With the most important types of IE. verbs, the vowel 
grades had been distributed as f ollows (compare 18) : 



ConHntuma acHon: 
e-grade 

I. 'point out': (2^iü^- 
U. 'lead': d&uk^ 

III. 'tum': tüM- 

IV. *take': n^- 
V. 'Sit': 8id- 

s ^ / 

Usoal Gc. development: 
present tense 



MomerUary action: 
(a) reduced grade 
(&) lengthened g. 

dikr-' 

duh-' 

vrrtr-' 

(nm-*) n$m- 

isd-') sidr- 



Completed action: 
o-grade in sing., 
reduced g. in plur. 
ded&ih-f dedik-' 
ded&uh-, deduh-' 
ioew&rt-, wewrtr-' 
nerUhn-f nentnr-^ 
sesöd-, sesd-' 



'Non-present,' therefore preterit 
tense 



This means: With most verbs, continuous action is the 
normal, usual aspect. Therefore, the form which used to 
express continuous action came to denote the normal, 
usual tense of the average verb. By sheer force of contrast 
(together with certain logical requirements), the remain- 
ing forms were used for 'non-present,' i.e., for a new past 
tense, conunonly called the preterit. The form of the 



^ Continuous action. 



Completed action. 
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preterit is a combination of the forms of momentary and 
completed action; its meaning combines the functions of 
the Greek aorist and perfect tenses^} Gothic nam meanmg 
both 'I took' and 'I have taken.' 

NoTB 1. The Latin devdopment is dmilar in principle, tho 
different in method. The so-called Latin perfect, whose functions 
are very nearly identical with those of the Gennanic preteriti like- 
wise exhibits fonns of momentary and of completed action, i.e., so- 
called aorist and perfect forms; e.g., dixi, dOxi, vSnif iSffi, sidi aie 
aorists, but ceddi, pepuli, etc., are perfects proper; still, they do not 
difter in function in any way. 

Note 2. Thb Vowbl Gbadbs. ündoubtedly, the forms with 
reduoed grade and those with lengthened grade had not always 
been identical in use; possibly, the lengthened grade had originally 
had 'iterative' meaning (denoting repeated action), but this is 
quite uncertain; in historical times, their functions are alike. — The 
o-grade of the perfect forms was weakened to the reduced grade in 
the plural on account of the difference in accent indicated in the 
table. — I-III are genuine diphthongal roots, with which lengthened 
grades do not occur; in thdr reduced grades, the diphthongal glide 
appears as a syllabic vowel (compare 18); class IV, in which the 
root ends in a liquid or nasal, Stands intermediate between diph- 
thongal and simple vowel roots; in OHG. nämun 'they took'<I£. 
*nemntf it is treated like a simple vowel root, in the past participle 
ginoman < *-nmon6-' like a diphthongal root. 

Note 3. Aorist Presents. In a number of verbs that usually 
denoted momentary action, the present tense was formed from that 
type which generally expressed that aspect, namely, the reduced 
grade, corresponding to certain Greek aorists. The most important 
instance of such verbs — called ' aorist presents ' — is the verb OHG. 
koman 'konmien'<IE. *g77i~. Other aorist presents are mentioned 
in 46, Note. 

Note 4. In Grothic and Norse, the whole Singular of the preterit 
was taken from the perfect System: Goth. nam, namp, nam = IE. 
*(ne)n&ma, *(ne)nömtha, *{ne)n6me; in West-Germanic, the 2nd 
sing, is an aorist form: OHG. zigi, zugi, umrii, nämi, sOgi^IE, 
*dikisif *dukS8if *vrtisif *nem(e8), *«8d(e8). — The root forms of 
the plurals of classes I-III may eithei be ca)A»d. -^^«ds^ ^sl ^ssosi^» 
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forms, since both show reduoed grade in IE.; their Germanic endings 
are taken from the perf ect System, but the disappearance of the re- 
duplication is due to the association with the aorist forma. — The 
plurals of the fourth and fifth dasses, OHG. närmm, säzun, are pure 
aorists. 

NoTB 5. Fresent philological tradition considers the Germanic 
pteterit wholly a oontinuation of the IE. perfect. This view is 
chiefly due to the close resemblance between such Germanic preterit 
f orms as *fvarP — *wurÖuin and Sanscrit perfecta like vavdrta ' I have 
turned ' — vavrtimd ' we have tumed * (et, p. 108), from IE. *we^w6rtra 
— *ioe-iiT*-9?n^. Vowd gradation and Vemer's Law (Gc. P^9, 23, 
47) are perfectly in accordance with this view, but a number of 
reasons, pnncipally the lack of reduplication and the peculiar vowel 
grades of the fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh Ablaut series (46), 
make it more than doubtful. Besides, the development of the 
preterit ('perfect') in Latin and Celtio has important features in 
oonunon with the general structure of the Germanic preterit (see 
Note 1), and points distinctly to a combination of perfect and 
aorist forma. 



46. The Seven Classes of Strong Verbs. On the basis 
of this merging of types, there developt m Germanic the 
following seven classes of strong verbs:^ 

(For practical reasons, the past participle, which will be ezplained 
in 54, is included in this table.) 

I, II, III=diphthongal classes (with i-, u-, and 1-, p-, m-/ n- 
diphthongs). 

rV: semi-diphthongal class (the root ends in a liquid or a nasal, 
which may be treated as diphthongal dement or as consonant). 

V: simple vowel class. 

VI, yn: long vowel roots and others; see Note on page 158. 

^ By the terms 'strong' and 'weak' verbs, Jakob Grimm, the 
originator of these terms, intended to express the fact that 'streng' 
verbs form their tenses thru an inherent ability to change their root 
vowels, while ' weak ' verbs, lacking that ability, have to resort to the 
extemal means of Suffixes. See 49« 
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GEEMANIG 






Inf. 


Prel. 






Ist sing. 


Ist pl. 


Post PaH. 


I. 


*^aii» 


**^X 


♦tiYum'^ 


♦tivan-'^ 


II. 


"Heoxan* 


*taux 


♦fii'Yum'^ 


♦to-yan-» 


m. 


*werpaii 


*warj) 


*wurt5tiin'^ 


♦wortSan-' 




"'singan* 


*sang 


*sungum 


*sungan-"* 


IV. 


^neman 


'''nain 


*nSmtiin* 


*noman-' 


V. 


*sil3an* 


*sat 


*sStuin^ 


*setan- 


VI. 


«faran 


*för 


♦forum 


♦faran- 


VII. 


*faaitan< 


*hSt« 


♦hetum« 


♦haitan-* 



OLD HIGH GEBMAN 

Pra. 





Inf. • 


< 

Ist sing 


. Ist pl. 


Post Part. 


I. 


dhan 'zeihen' 


zöhio 


zigum 


gizigan 


II. 


ziohan 'ziehen' 


zöhii 


zugum 


gizogan 


III. 


werdan 'werden' 


ward 


wurtum 


giwortan 




singan 'singen' 


sang 


sungum 


gistmgan 


IV. 


neman 'nehmen' 


nam 


nämum^ 


ginoman 


V. 


sitzan 'sitzen' 


saz 


saztun^ 


gisezzan 


VI. 


faran 'fahren' 


fuor" 


fuorum 


gifaran 


VII. 


heizan'' 'heissen' 


hiaz^* 


hiazuxn 


giheizan 



1 Gc. f<IE. ei, 25. * Gc. €u/a>eo, 25 end. » Gc. c/naeal 
+con8.>i, 25 end. * The present of some verbs is formed by 
means of a j-suflSx. • Gc. oi< IE. &i, 25 «uad 46, Note. • Gc. 
€<JE.H, 25 and Note. ^ Vemer's Law, 23. » Gc. »<IE. g, 
25. • Gc. u/a>o, 25. i» OHG. ai/h, r, w>g, 37. " OHG. 
au/h, dent. > 5, 37. « Gc. » > OHG. fi, 36. " Gc. ai > OHG. ei, 37. 
^* ö> TW, e>ia, 36. ^ u>o did not take place before nasal combi« 
nations. 
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Note. The sixth and seventh classes are difficult to explam 
within the limits of this book. — The seventh class, and many verbs 
of the sixth class developt from long vowel roots (18^); most of 
them, howeyer, lare 'aorist presents' (45, Note 3), i.e., the reduced 
grade was nsed for the present tense, the normal grade, in West- 
Germanic £uiid Norse, for the preterit. Gothic has made a different 
selection in the case of the seventh class by using a pure perf ect 
paradigm for the preterit: Goth. haihaü (pronounce hehait), haihau- 
tum<lE, *kekoida — *kdcQid9mi8, Inasmuch as it was formerly 
believed that this reduplicated form was also the basis of OHG. 
hicus <Gc. *het, this class is f requently called the reduplicating class. 

— In OHG. rätan 'counsel/ hruofan 'call' (NHG. raten -^rietf 
rufen — n^ — both of which are clearly durative — and several 
other verbs, the normal grade was used for the present (OHG. 
rdton =Lat. reri, past part. rätu8<IE, roots *r^: *r»-), while the 
establisht type of hiaz was analogically transferred to the preterit. 

— The sixth class comes partly from a similar source (aorist presents : 
reduced type in the present, normal grade in the preterit), e.g., 

skaban — akuoh = Lat. acabo — «cä&i < IE. *8k9bh *skäbh-'f partly 

from 'causatives,' having the o-grade in the present and the length- 
ened ^grade in the preterit, e.g., OHG. faran — /Mor<IE. *por- 

— *pdr-, Analogical forces have combined these two different 
types into one class. 



47. Grammatical Change (Vemer's Law, 23). In the 
commpn present type (e-grade) and the singular of the 
perfect (o-grade) the IE. accent was on the root. But m 
the plural of the IE. perfect, in the reduced grade aorist, 
and in the past participle (54), the sufläx or the ending 
was stressed. Therefore, IE. p, t, k had to appear as 
Germanic /, p, x iii the first two forms, but as b, #, 7 in 
the last two; compare OHG. nh^n, zeh — zigum, gizigan; 
ziohan, zöh — zugum, gizogan. — In the fif th class, the ac- 
cent must be supposed to have been stationary, but OHG. 
and other Germanic dialects have transferred the general 
principle of grammatical change to ä very few verbs of 
tbißjDlaßs too: OHG. wesan, tpos — warum, (giwesan). Ixi 
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the sixth and seventh classes, analogical generalization 
has greatly obscured the original conditions. 

Most NHG. verbs have leveled out the grammatical 
change. It is preserved, more or less, in gedeihen — 
gediegen (adjeetive), schneiden — 8chniü{en), leiden — lit- 
t(en)y kiesen — kor(en), war{en) — gewesen, also in frieren 
— Frost, verlieren — VerliLst; it has been abandoned in 
meiden, leihen, frieren, verlieren, zeihen, sehen, lesen, gene^ 
sen, schlagen, and others. 

48. New High German Vowel Leveling. In addition 
to the leveling of grammatical change mentioned above, 
the vowels of the German strong preterits (as to the pre- 
sent vowels, see 52) have undergone considerable changes, 
partly thru the MHG. standardization of quantity (41), 
partly thru analogical transfer of forms. 

Class I: The plural vowels were partly lengthened 
aecording to 41, and were transferred to the singular: 
OHG. sneit — snitum, zeh — zigum: NHG. schnitt — 
schnitten, zieh — ziehen. 

Class II: The singular had either ot^ or ö in OHG., 
aecording to 37 (e.g., hiogan 'bend' — houg, but ziohan 
*pull' — z6h, kiosan 'choose' — kös). In NHG., ö was 
carried thru in both numbers, probably partly under 
the influence of the vowel of the participle, o>ö: OHG. 
gizogan, NHG. gezögen. — sott, schmolz, schoß, etc., have 
Short vowels aecording to 41. 

Class III: The singular vowel was transferred to the 
plural: NHG. half — halfen, sang — sangen (but compare 
the older form in * Wie die Alten sungen, so zwitschern die 
Jungen ' ; also ward — wurden) . 

Classes IV and V: The singular vowel was lengthened 
aecording to 41, under the influence of the long plural 
vowel: NHG. nahm, gab. 
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In class Vn, the vowel of OHG. hitu (NHG. kieß) had qiread 
far beyond its origmal sphere during West-Germanic times; see 46» 
Note. 

49. Weak Verbs. It has been shown above that the 
type of the Gennanic strong verbs dates back to Indo- 
European times, tho its conservative retention and the 
consistent utilization of the vowel grades for the for- 
mation of tenses are specifically Germanic. 

But in addition to this inherited type, the Germanic 
languages have developt a new System of the fonnation 
of tenses, the so-called 'weak verbs' (see foot-note onpage 
156), i.e., verbs that form their preterit tense by means of 
the suflSx Gc. Sa, NHG. -fe. The origin of this snffix has 
been a matter of dispute for a long time, but there can 
hardly be any doubt that Brugmann (PBB 39| 84) has 
solved the problem. According to him, Germanic, like 
other IE. languages, possessed a type of verb that formed 
its stem by the addition of -to- to the root (e.g., Lat. 
pUcto, Ger. flechten). After the principle of using the 
forms of the continuous and momentary (present and 
non-present) aspect for the designation of time con- 
trasts had been establisht, parallel forms with and without 
-^-suflSxes were treated analogously. The more usual 
form without -t- assumed present meaning, the -^•fo^n, 
preterit force. The number of such verbs was probably 
not very large to start with, but it was greatly increased 
by subjecting numerous derivatives to the new principle. 
Thus the foUowing types of weak verbs developt: 

(a) Verbs with e/o or je/jo presents, but without mid- 
dle vowel in the preterit: OHG. bringan — hräkta, der^ 
ken < *par^hjan — dähta, zeUen (NHG.^ zählen) < *zaJjan — 
zaÜa, decken < *päkjan — dahta, 

(6) Verbs with j-sufläx in both tenses. j stood befoie 
vowels (Gc. *layjan)^ i before consonants (Gc. *layida)] ' 
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according to 30, j caused doubling of the preceding con- 
sonant; but this was carried thru only after short 
vowels, and frequently it was leveled out, e.g., Gc. 
*staljany *layjan, *haiizjan> OH.G. steUen, leggen (NHG. 
legen), hören (undoübtedly with o, altho the spelling 
does not indicate it). — 

Rückumlaut. The middle vowel % was dropt in West-Gennanic 
whenever the stem syllable was long: OHG. nerüa (=NHG. 
nährte), (Goth. ncusida), but hören^hiören — Aörto; thus, the j-verbs 
of dass (a) £uiid the long stem verbs of class (h) had mutation 
in the present, but not in the preterit. In OHG. and MHG. the 
number of such verbs — called ruckumlaräend by Jakob Grimm, see 
38, Note 1 — was considerable, but in NHG. most of the forms 
have been leveled. Rückumlaut still appears in brennen — branntet 
kennen — kannte, nennen — nannte, rennen — rannte, and often in 
senden and tuenden, but has been leveled out in MHG. zeUen — 
zaÜe, setzen — sazte, decken — dachte, and many others. — Also in 
hörte, laste, etc., the mutated stem vowel had been transferred from 
the present to the preterit. 

(c) Verbs with e-suffix, like Lat. habere: OHG. haben — 
habeta — (gihabet), leben — lebeta — (gilebet). 

(d) Verbs with ö-suffix (ö < IE. a) , like Lat. amäre: OHG. 
beton — betöta — (gibetöt), sälbön — salböta — (gisalböt). 

In MHG., the connecting vowels were weakened to e ac- 
cording to 40, and in New High Gennan they were dropt 
altogether, unless reasons of pronunciation prevented 
this: Ze&^, but redete. — In hatte (also in hxist, hat), b was 
elided after the disappearance of the vowel, see 34, 2. 

50. Preterit-Presents. The Indo-European form for 
State attained Cperfect form') generally had reduplica- 
tion, i.e., the initial consonant with the vowel e was pre- 
fixed to the root: Greek leipö 'I leave' — leloipa 'I have 
left.' Apparently, the reduplication imputed the past 
action resulting in the state attained: lelmya 'lesss.%:^^ 
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because I have left/ loipos 'left over' (without reference 
to the action preceding). 

Certain verbs specifically expressed, state attained as 
such and, therefore, had unreduplicated perfect form; 
ßince they did not imply any allusion to preceding ac- 
tion, they became purely presentic in meaning, e.g., IE. 
*woida 'I know,' from root *weid- 'see, perceive' = Goth. 
waity NHG. weiß. 

Such verbs are calied 'preterit-presents' because they 
resemble preterits in form, but are presents in meaning. 
They never had any reduplication, and their paradigms, 
in Germanic, are not combinations of perfect and aorist 
forms, as are other Germanic preterits, but they are 'per- 
fects' pure and simple. — The most important preterit- 
presents preserved in NHG., are the foUowing (arranged 
according to the classes of vowel gradation, 46: 

I. 'weiß': Gc. *wait — *v)üum <IE. *w&ida — *tmdr' 

III. 'darf': Gc. *parf— *Jmrtmm<lE. *t&rpa — Hrp-' 

'kann' : Gc. */kann — *kunnum < IE. *g6na — *gnn- 
IV. 'soll': Gc. *8kdl — 8kulum <1E. *8köla — *skl-' ' 
VI. 'mag' : Gc. (*may — *mvrYum, for *möy — *fnöyum): 
IE. *maflfA-?? 
'muß': Gc. *möt — *m5tum<lE. *möd-. 
A great deal of leveling, from various sources, has 
taken place with these verbs; e.g., *ma7, undoubtedly a 
long vowel root, has followed the model of the short 
vowel roots *sk(ü, *kann; NHG. 'soll' introduced its o 
from the Infinitive *skidan; the disappearance of the k 
has not been satisf actorily explained. The mutated vowels 
in dürfen, können, mögen, müssen (plural and Infinitive) 
came probably from the optatives of these verbs (52)* 
The variations between ü and ö are to be explained ac- 
cording to 39. 
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The preterit-presents developt a weak preterit of the 
type of dachte, brachte (49, Note) : durfte, konrUe, mochte, 
mußte, sollte. The stem vowels of these preterits were 
not selected aceording to any phonetic laws, but were 
the produets of various analogies. — -um wußte (mstead 
of MHG. wiste, weste) is probably due to the forms 
mußte, durfte; the volar and labial articulation of w 
may have contributed; see 3J>, 

Note. The verb weiden originally was not a preterit-present, 
but in NHG. it was leveled aceording to sdllen, The MHG. In- 
finitive was wellen, which is the same as NHG. wMen<*iDdljan. 
e became o thru the influenae of the surrounding w and l (39); 
the present singular wiü was an Optative (52), Goth. wtfjau. 

51. Anomalous Tense Formation occurs with the fol- 
lowing verbs: 

'Be': The third singular ist comes from the normal 
grade of the root *es-, the plural ind. and the subjunctive 
from the reduced grade *s- of the same root; compare 
Latin es-t — s-^nt. — Bin and bist belong to the root 
^bheu- which appears in Lat. fui 'I was' and Greek phu^ 
'I grow.' — war and gewesen are derived from the root 
*wes- 'be, dwelL' 

'Go': Gehen (<OHG. gen, gän) and ging come from 
different roots; gehen belongsto a root ^gheii)- (probably 
*approach'), ging, to a root *ghoT^gh- 'walk'. The vowel 
grade of ging is modeled after hieß, fing, etc. 

'Stand': In appearance, NHG. stehen — stand — ge- 
standen is very mach like gehen — ging — gegangen, and 
undoubtedly the two verbs have influenced each other, 
but all forms of stehen come from the same root, IE. 
*8thä'' (Lat. stäre, Gk. ste-). The OHG. forms are sten 
(stän) — stuont — stuontum — gistantan; sten comes from 
the simple root (the explanation of the vowel is uncertain)^ 
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the other forms have 'n-infix' like many Latin verbs 
{frango, pango, fundo, etc.). The vowel of the preterit is 
IE. ä (normal grade of a long vowel root), while the par- 
ticiple has the reduced grade, IE. a. The addition of IE. 
-<- in the preterit is the same formation bs has been ex- 
plained in the section on weak verbs, and is also found in 
Latin staiuere *put up.' NHG. has leveled the preterit 
vowel with the vowel of the participle (stand — gestanden), 
partly under the influence of fonns like /and, trank. 

*Do': OHG. tuon — teta — tätum — güän comes from 
IE. *dhe-/dhö- (long vowel root, Lat. /e-ci, Gk. Oie-). 
The present tense has an irregulär ö-grade, the past par- 
ticiple, 6-grade. The singular of the preterit, teta, is a 
reduplicated form, = IE. *dhe-dhöm; the plm'al tätum, 
which has been leveled out into the singular in NHG.| 
was formed as a compromise between this singular and 
such similar forms as gäbum, nämum. (The form teta is 
still found in populär poetry and in dialects, aa ^tät^: 
' Ich tat mich zu ihm setzen.*) 

Si. The Optative (=Subjunctive) states an action as 
merely possible, or subject to a condition. Its stem is 
formed by means of an i-suffix. This forms an i-diph- 
thong in connection with the suffixal -o- of the Germanic 
present stems, but appears as -l- with those 'aorist' 
stems which, according to 45, are used in the formation 
of the Germanic preterit. Thus we find the following 
Optative types: 

A. IE. 3rd sing, "^detk-o-i-t, *wert-o^-t, *nem-<h4r4, 
etc.>Gc. *ßx--öi> *werp-ai, *new-ai >OHG. zihe, werde, 
nenie> NHG. zeihe, werde, nehmte (so-called present sub- 
junctive; Gc. ai in endings is monophthongized in OHG. 
— 37; — final -t is dropt in Germanic). 
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B. IE. 3rd eing. *dikA-t, *wrt-i-t, *nem-l-<>Gc. 
Hiyif wurSi, *nSmi>OHG. zige, wurti, näwt>NHG. 
ziehej würde, nähme (so-called preterit subjunctive). 

Note. There never existed any difference in tense between these 
two subjunctive (optative) types. Both were without any tense 
ägnification and remained so much longer than the corresponding 
indicatives. After Compound tenses had been establisht (55), both 
forms were gradually limited in use to present (or future) time; 
OHG. w&ri could stand for the present as well as the past, and even 
in MHG. such use occurs now and then, but in general, the restric- 
tion of all simple (uncompounded) optative forms to the present 
took place diuing the OHG. time. 

The modern, as well as the old, distinction between the f unctions 
of the two forms is one of manner, not of tense. The old contrast 
between continuous £md momentary action which, in the case of 
the indicative, had become a characteristic of tense, now signifies 
different degrees of uncertainty with the optative forms, the old 
forms of continuity denoting personal impression (indirect discourse, 
purpose, admonition, solemn wish), and the old forms of momentary 
action — the so-called preterit subjunctives — ref erring to State- 
ments contrary to fact (imreal conditional sentences, imreal conces- 
sion, ordinary wish, now and then also possibility, etc.). On account 
of their distinctive forms, the 'preterit subjimctives' have been 
gradually encroaching upon the original sphere of the 'present sub- 
junctives,' especially in indirect discourse; this, however, belongs to 
descriptive rather than to historical grammar. 

53. The Personal Endings. The most important Indo- 
European endings were: -mi or -ö, -si, -ti; -mes, -the, 
-^ti. In this fonn, the endings appear chiefly in the in- 
dicative of the present; elsewhere, certain conditions of 
the accent had brought about a weakening: -m, -s, -t; 
-men, -ie, -^t. The füll endings are called primary or abso- 
Ivte, the weakened, secondary or conjunct endings. — The 
Singular of the perfect, which originally seems to have been 
a verbal noun, had the endings -a, -tha, -e. 

Thru the reduction of final syllables, the^ endisi^ 
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undergo considerable changes in Germanic, which lead 
to the foUowing results: 

Present Indicative: 

1. IE. *nem-ö >OHG. nimw >NHG. nehme. 

It is generally believed that in OHG. 11, like i, caiised a change of 
e to i; if so, the NHG. form is analogical. 

IE. -mi is found in NHG. only in the form bin <bim. OHG. had 
also tiunn, gäm, stäm, hab^vn^ saJböm, etc. 

2. IE. *new-e-si>OHG. mwia>NHG. nimmst. 

The addition of the (enclitic) pronoun of the second person was 
responsible for the modern ending --s^.* nimütu >niinm8t. 

Gc. i in the suffix caused mutation, according to 25 end and 38il. 

3. IE. *nem-e-ti>OHG. mmiONHG. nimmt. 

4. IE. *nem-o-me8>OH.G. we?wam6s>NHG. nehmen. 
The OHG. form is not entirdy ezplained. 

5. IE. *nem-e-the>OBG. nemet, ne7?Mrf>NHG. nehmt. 
Analogy. The form should be identical with the 3rd sing. 

6. IE. *nem-o-n<i> OHG. neTnanO NHG. nehmen. 

-4 was dropt by analogy with the Ist pL; it is retained» as -d, iD 
sind. 

Preterit (perfect endings in perfect forms, conjunct 
endingsinaoristforms): 

1. IE. *ne-tk)m-a>OHG. naw>NHG. nahm. 

2. IE. *new-(e)s>OHG. nömi> NHG. nahmst. 

The connecting vowel -e- of this aorist form really belonged to the 
verbs of the first three classes only, IE. *difc-e-«, *(iwÄJ-e-«, *tw^-c-^, 
but was transferred to the long vowel aorists by analogy. The end- 
ing -8t in NHG. was borrowed from the present. 

The perfect ending IE. Hha is found in the preterit-presents, OHG. 
datft, kanntf mäht, muost, scaU, since there had not been any aorist 
forms in these verbs. 

3. IE. *7ie-nom-€>OHG. nam>NHG. nahm. 
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4, 5, 6. OHG. nämumj närmd, 7iämtin>NHG. nahmen, 

nahmt, nahmen. 

The IE. forms are uncertain — probably they were *ngf»-men, 
^nemrte, *n8mr^, The vowel of the ending of the Gc. second person 
is analogical. 

Optative (conjunct endings) : 

A. OHG. n^eme, nem^s, neme; nemem, nemet, nemen< 
IE. *nem-oi-iny *nem-oi-8, etc. 

B. OHG. nämif nämls, nämi; nämlm, nämtt, nämln< 
IE. *nem-I-w, *nemr^-8, etc. 

In type A, mutation could not take place because IE. oi in un- 
accented syllables became OHG. e; in type B, mutation was neces- 
sary. — In NHG., type A has practically given up those forms that 
are not sufficiently distinct from the indicatiye, and the forms in 
actual nse are: — , nOhme — , nähmen 

nehmest, nähmest — , nähmet 
nehme, nähme — , nähmen, 

Imperative: 

The Germanic imperative is not an independent form; 
the Singular goes back to the stem form of the verb, with- 
out ending, IE. *nem-e; the plural forms are indicatives 
or subjunctives. 

64. The Verbal Notms. 1. The Germanic Infinitive 
was a noun of action (similar, in fmiction, to the NHG. 
nouns in -ung) with the suflSx --no-, added to the stem 
of the verb: OHG. nem-a-n, zelten K^zal-ja-^, hab^n, 
salbön. 

2. The Participles were verbal adjectives with various 
IE. endings of which the following have been preserved m 
Germanic: -n^- (compare Lat. am^ant-, legent-) for the 
present participle (OHG. nemanti, habenti, sälbönti), --no- 
for the past participle of strong verbs (OHG. gi-^noman), 
and -ia- for the past participle oi Ti^e^^k -v^xVs^ ^"SSk* 
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* 

gizaÜf gihabet, gisdlböt). The prefix gi- of the past parti- 
ciples denotes completion (see 57) and is probably related 
to Lat. com-, co- (confido 'I complete')- 
Compare Wilmanns III, ly § 9. 

55. The Compound Tenses. A. ThePERFECT. Being 
an adjective, the past participle could at all times be used 
predicatively in sentences with the verb 'to be' ('to 
seem/ 'to become/ etc.). But facts of logic caused a 
tense difference according to the aspect of the verb: With 
'perfective' verbs (verbs of momentary action, especially 
of result) such sentences refer to a preceding action and 
are, therefore, 'perfect' as to tense; with durative verbs 
(verbs of continuous action) they refer to the present: 
'He is slain' indicates perfect, 'he is liked,' present. — 
Past participles could also be used as objective comple- 
ments in sentences with 'to have.' The character of such 
sentences is clearly apparent from the f act that in the older 
language the participles take inSectional endings in agree- 
ment with the nominal object, e.g., OHG. sia eigun mir 
ginomanan (acc. sing, masc, 'genommenen') mlmmdrvMin 
liaban 'sie haben mir meinen lieben Herrn genommen.' 

Sentences of these two forms were by no means new 
types in Germanic; they were matters of course. Starting 
from them, however, there was developt in the Germanic 
languages, especially in German, a system of Compound 
tenses of such abundance as to be somewhat cumbersome. 

First, the verb 'to be' with the past participle of in- 
transitive perfective verbs, and the verb 'to have' with 
the past participle of transitive verbs assumed the char- 
acter of a specific tense of completed action: ich bin ge- 
kommen ( = ein Gekommener), ich habe ihn gefangen (=ab 
einen Gefangenen). In part, this is to be attributed to 
the fusion of the old 'perfect' tense with the old aorist 
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which had deprived the language of a specific form for 
completed action. — Durative intransitive verbs were 
constructed like transitive verbs {er hat geschlafen), but 
gradually the principle of distinction for the use of sein 
and haben was shifted somewhat, so that the present 
distmction is one of result obtained (thru motion or 
change of condition) versus action as such: er ist ins 
Wasser gefallen — er ist blaß geworden — er hat geturnt. 
— The 'pluperfect' was developt simultaneously with the 
perfect. 

Note 1. A few verbe, like sein and bleiben (in South German 
also stehen, sitzen, liegen, hangen, schweben, stecken, etc.) take sein, 
altho they do not express result. This was due to a newer tend- 
ency, which was carried thru incompletely, to lay stress on local- 
ized versus absolute action: er ist vor der Tür gestanden, but er hat 
lange gestanden. Compare Wilmanns II, 1, § 8; Sütterlin, § 268. 

NoTB 2. In South German, the complete loss of final -e destroyed 
the difference between the 3rd sing, of the present and preterit of 
regulär weak verbs: er Übt — er l€bt(e). This was the chief reason 
that the preterit (even of strong verbs) was given up altogether in 
South German (and largely in Middle German), the perfect form 
being used not only for completed action, but also as a historical 
tense: ich bin gestern dort gewesen. A new pluperfect was formed on 
this basis: ich habe ihn gesehen gehabt, ich bin gegangen gewesen. 

Note 3. Certain strong verbs (e.g., kommen, werden, treffen, 
lassen) origmally formed their past participles without the prefix 
ge-; apparently, this became the starting-point for the 'double In- 
finitive' forms in the Compound tenses of the modal auxiliaries £md 
similar forms, which have developt since the 15th Century: ich habe 
ihn kommen lassen led to constructions by analogy like ich habe ihn 
kommen sehen, hören, ich habe kommen wollen, sollen, müssen, etc. 
Undoubtedly, however, the close logical connection between the 
two verbs was a contributory cause, tending towards a parallelism 
of forms. 

B. The FuTURE had no form of its own in Germanic 
(nor in Indo-European), aside from the fact that the 
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present tense of 'perfective' verbs usually referred to fu- 
ture time; compare 'ich komme morgen,' In OHG. scal, 
willUf mxxQy muoz frequently express future time due to 
their inherent meaning, and in most Germanic languages 
'shall' has become the regulär auxiliary of the future. — 
^Werden' with the participle of the present eould be used 
to denote transition into a State (compare: er wurde lei- 
dend). The reasons that caused the Substitution of the 
Infinitive for the participle in such phrases (towards the 
end of the MHG. time) are not fully understood. Mere 
phonetic weakening of the participle ending {leidend> 
leiden) undoubtedly contributed, the use of the infinitive in 
phrases like er soU {vriU) kommen may have been another 
factor of importance, and the development of the passive 
voice strengthened the preference for werden over those 
other auxiliaries. — The future perfect forms and the 
optatives (er wird gekommen, sein; er toerde, würde, komr 
m>en, gekommen sein) were developt in analogy with the 
existing Compound forms. 

C The Passive Voice. Gothic possessed a specific 
form for the passive voice, just as other IE. languages, e.g., 
bairada, bairanda ^Greek phSretai, phirorUai 'er wird ge- 
tragen, sie werden getragen.' Their lack of contrast to 
the active forms caused them to be replaced by Compound 
forms in all Germanic languages. In OHG., the past 
participle with wesan 'to be' and werdan 'to become' 
existed side by side, in competition, but at the end of the 
OHG. time, the present conditions had become firmly 
established: werden+past participle, that originally had 
signified the transition into a State (er wird geheHi^er 
wird gesund) generally denoted the passive voice, while 
«ein+past participle alone expressed condition as such 
(er ist geheiU^er ist gesund; er ist geheiÜ worden^ er ist 
gesund, weil man ihn geheiÜ hat). — Only in optative and 
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adhortative sentences, the use of sein still prevails: Ooü 
sei gelobt! Sei mir gegrüsstt 

For this whole chapter, compare Wilmanns III, §§ 73-93. 

56. Verb Fonnation. A, SIMPLE VERBS. The following aie 
the most important types of Gennanic (and German) simple verbs: 

(1) RooT Vebbs; the ending is added directly to the root, e.g., 
IE. *e9-ti, Ger. ist; IE. ^d^ühti, OHG. tuot, NHG. tut. — The num- 
ber of these verbs is small. 

(2) e/o-VsBBS, i.e., verbs that attach the ending to the stem by 
means of the connecting vowels e or o (qualitative gradation); this 
vowel is called the 'thematic vowel' and, therefore, these verbs and 
iheje/jo verbs are frequently termed 'thematic/ the other dasses, 
'athematic' verbs. — Most strong verbs belong to the e/o class: IE. 
*nem-&'ii, *nem-o-fUi, *er nimmt, sie nehmen.' 

(3) je/jo-YGüha are chiefly the first class of weak verbs (Goth. 
nas-jan, naa-jis, like Lat. capto, capis) and a few strong verbs, like 
Goth. hi4Jan=^ORG. hüten, OHG. liggen<*ligjan, sitzen <*siyan. 

Note 1. Many weak verbs of this class are 'causatives,' i.e., 
verbs that express action (or condition) caused by some other ao- 
tion; the stem vowel of such verbs is IE. -o-: Goth. satjan, caus. 
to siijan,=OH.G. «ete6n = ' sitzen machen,' Goth. nasjan 'heal'=» 
OHG. nenerif nerren, NHG. nähren, caus. to (Goth.) ga-^isan 'ge- 
nesen,' etc. 

Note 2. According to 30, j caused doubling of the preceding 
consonant in West-Germanic; however, not all of the numerous 
West-Germanic and especially High German forms with double 
consonants can be traced to a -j-sufBx; in some, Germanic doubling 
bef ore an --n-suffix had taken place, but in many cases the doubling 
of the consonant was undoubtedly spontaneous, expressing intensity 
or frequent repetition of the action. It is not always possible to 
State the exact reason. Instances with Single and double consoDants 
are: ravfen rupfen, schnauben schnupfen, schneiden schnitzen, ziehen 
zucken, plagen placken, tauchen ducken, hängen henken gleißen, 
glitze(r)n, dringen drücken, schlingen schlucken. — It will be observed 
that the majority of these 'intensives' or 'frequentatives' has the 
reduced grade of the stem vowel. — It is good practise for the be- 
ginner to explain the consonants of these verbs according to the 
prindples of the second consonant shift. 
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(4) ei-verbs (IE. ii>Gc. i): OHG. haben (compare Lat. hdbire)t 
sagen, leben, folgen, fragSn, This sufiSx often derives verbs from ad- 
jectives, e.g., OHG. fülSn, f%fSn, alten 'faulen, reifen, altem.' 

(5) o-verbs (IE. d>Gc. ö), compare Lat. amäre; these verbs are 
derivatives from nouns in --ä: OHG. salbön (from salba 'salve'), 
dionön 'serve,' dankön, machön, tlMaön 'rule.' 

Types 1-5 can, in principle at least, be traced to IE. verb types. 

(6) Among younger (Germanic or German) derivatives the most 
important are those in -em (ackern, schlummern, hungern^ from the 
noims Acker, Schlummer, Hunger; folgern, plätschern), -ein (fessdn, 
from the noun Fessel, lächeln, spötteln, betteln, näseln), -sen, -sehen 
(grinsen, grausen, herrschen, feilschen), -zen (ächzen, krächzen, 
auchzen), -nen (regnen, vxiffnen, rechnen, ordnen, öffnen), -gen (stemü 
gen, peinigen, ängstigen), --chen (horchen, schnarchen), -ieren (orig- 
inally from f oreign verbs, like spazieren, promenieren, but later also 
used f or German derivatives — halbieren, hausieren, etc. — in such 
numbers that Jakob Grimm complains: „Von den Regierenden oben 
bis zu den buchstabierenden und linierenden Schülern hinab über- 
ziehen sie wie Schlingkraut den ebenen Boden unsrer Rede")* 

Compare Wihnanns II, 1, ff 89-135. 

B, COMPOUND VERBS. The difference between mseparable 
and separable prefixes in German is not due to any inherent dis- 
tinguishing principle between the two kinds, but oould rather be 
called a matter of chronology. Certain 'prefixes,' i.e., adverbial 
verb modifiers, had entered into verbal composition at a very 
early time, namely, before the Germanic accent shift; when the 
accent was shifted to the logical center of the word, they became 
unstressed, and subsequently underwent a similar weakening of 
sound as final syllables. In younger compoimds, the prefix retained 
more or less the character of an independent word and received 
stress thru contrast (compare aufgehen — uniergehen), 

The details of the meaning and development of these prefixes be- 
long either to descriptive grammar or to et3rmology; for the latter, 
students are referred to Eluge's Etymologisches Wörterbuch and to 
Paul's Deutsches Wörterbuch, 

A few of the most important facts are: 

ge-, the oldest of the inseparable prefixes, does not appear as an 
independent word anywhere in Germanic. It is probably akin to 
Lat. CO-, and denotes completion or result, but with most verbs 
the ori^üal meaning has practically disappeared; compare gefaüen. 
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gehören, gdtären. — ge- is the only Gennanic prefix that is unaccented 
in nouns too: Gesicht, but Beiwort, Antwort, Ausflug, etc. 

be- is identical with the preposition hei, related to Greek amr^hi 
'aroiind/ and to the first element of hei-de; it denotes surrounding, 
coveringy close oontact: besitzen, begraben, beschirmen, bespritzen. — 
Compare the separable Compounds beigeben, beilegen, etc. 

ent-y related to Greek anti 'against' (originally 'on the other 
aide, yonder')» denotes distance or Separation: entgehen, entrinnen, 
enthaupten. There is no corresponding NHG. separable prefix or 
preposition. — In nouns, it appears in the form ant- (e.g., Antwort). 

er-<OHG. ur (in NHG. Urteil) weakened form of tZs=NHG. 
aus, indicated removal, raising, completion: ergießen, erbrechen, er- 
öffnen, ersteigen, erwachsen, erhören, ertragen, erfüllen. — Compare 
ausgießen, aussteigen, etc., and erteilen — Urteil, urteilen (see below). 

ver- corresponds to two distinct Gothic prefixes, namely, Jaur 
'in front of, in the interest of ( = NHG. vor and/ör) and /ra *away 
from': (a) verdecken, verstopfen, versehen, versorgen, vertreten, ver- 
sprechen; (b) vergießen, vertreiben, verachten, verfluchen, sich verschreib 
ben, sich versprechen, — Compare separable vorsehen, vorsprechen. 

zer-=Lat. dis- 'asunder,* in zerreißen, zerschlagen, zerspringen. 

miss-, related to the verb missen, perhaps also to meiden, indi- 
cates error or disapproval: mißdeuten, mißverstehen, mißbilligen. — 
Also voll- is generally inseparable: vollenden. 

Spurious inseparable Compounds. Many Compound verbs are 
derived from Compound nouns; grammatically, they are to be con- 
sidered simple verbs, e.g., antworten, urteilen — past participle ge^ 
antwortet, gevrteUt. 

The 'separable prefixes* are adverbs, adjectives or noims, e.g., 
aufstehen, hineingehen, heimkommen, durcheinanderreden, gutheißen, 
freikommen, achtgeben, haushalten, standhalten, also, Dotwithstanding 
the orthographical Separation, zustande kommen, zugute tun, vorv- 
stauen gehen. — Some of the adverbs no longer occiu: independently 
as such, but only as prepositions, e.g., {ab), an, auf, bei, durch, 
hinter, mit, nach, ob, vor, wider, zu. — The prefixes durch, hinter, über, 
unter were inseparable in OHG., but later a considerable niunber 
of separable Compounds were formed; um and wi{e)der have been 
both separable and inseparable since OHG. times. In general, sep- 
arable Compounds with these prefixes have a concrete, literal, but 
inseparable Compounds an abstract, metaphorical meaning (cf. 
durchrbohren : durchboh'ren; über-gehen : iSberge'hen), but there are 
many ezceptions (e.g., dwrchrnehmen, durchrsetzen\. 
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The Noun 

57. The Grammatical Categories of fhe Noun. 
A, Gender. The grammatical dement of 'gender' was 
not always connected with sex, nor are the two concepts 
entirely identical in our times (compare das Männchen^ 
das Weib). The form that we may designate as the 'nor- 
mal' form of an IE. noim is that which, in historical 
timeSy generally appears as masculine gender; it did not 
denote the male human being or animal exclusively, nor 
did it originally refer to inanimate objects as 'male' thru a 
process of metaphorical sexualization; taking as instances 
the most conmion stem forms (in -o- and -ö-, see 59), 
IE. *ekwo-s 'horse,' *wlqo-s 'wolf ' did not mean 'staJlion/ 
'he-wolf ' (except by indirect implication, in contrast to 
ä-forms), but merely signified an individual horse or wolf. 
*ekwäj *wlqä had either generic or collective force, i.e., 
they denoted the type 'horse, wolf,' or a group of horses or 
wolves {* Gestüte f RvdeV). With reference to the female 
as typical, the male as individual, these forms became 
the starting-point for feminine gender; *ekwä, *wlqä came 
to mean 'mare, she-wolf.' In their collective meaning, 
these forms gave rise to the neuter plural, which has the 
same ending as the fem. sing, (compare Lat. fem. sing. 
mensa — neut. plur. verba). — Neither the generic use 
of the ö-stems, nor the individualizing character of the 
o-stems was necessarily restricted to the female or male 
sex respectively; e.g., Lat. scriba 'scribe,' agricola 'farmer,' 
Slav. sliiga 'servant' (cp. Ger. die Bedienung, die Kund- 
schaft) have so-called feminine forms, but denote male 
(as well as female) beings of a general type. 

The neuter singular was originally not distinct from 
the masculine, except for the lack of the nominative form, 
for which the accusative form was substituted: Lat. 
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verbum Vord' is both nom. and acc. This is due to the 
fact that nouns of this type generally denote inanimate 
objects that are not very likely to be used as active sub- 
iects of a sentence. — For similar development^ cf. 61 A (a). 
Of these three categories — the individual, the generie,^ 
and the objective-coUective — the first two became iden- 
tified with specific expressions for male and f emale sex, both 
in nouns and pronouns, partly thru likeness of endings, 
partly, however, thru the inherent relation between 
the male and the individual on the one hand, the f emale 
and the typical on the other hand. — Metaphorical sexu- 
aUzation (i.e., the comparison of inanimate objects either 
with male or female beings) has but sUghtly contributed. 

Note. Among the varioiis IE. languages, there are oonsiderable 
differences in noun gender. It seems not unlikely that Germanic 
(especially Crerman) has clung more closely to the inherited distri- 
bution than other languages, for even in modern ümes certain 
facts in Crerman gender reflect the old conditions very pen^icuonsly^ 
ThuSi among animals, those that are hunted individually, or oth^s 
wise thought of rather singly than collectively, are apt to be ma&^ 
online: Bär, Wolf, Hund, Fuchs, Hase, Atüer, Rabe, Schwan, while 
those that are generally feit as types are of feminine g^der: Maus, 
Laus, Warne (but Floh!), Fliege, Mücke, Schwalbe, Lerche. Where 
there are special names for the natural sexes, the type a^ such is o{ 
neuter gender (das Pferd, das Rind, das Huhn; also their yoimg: 
das Fohlen, das Kalb, das Küchlein; but der Hengst, der Stier, der 
Hahn; die Stute, die Kuh, die Henne). — The neuter singular a& 
belonging to a collective pliural is apparent in das Weib (compare 
the NHG. designation *das Frauenzimmer,* which was originaUy 
the collective name for the women of the household) and, sinularly, 
in Gott, which was neuter in Gothic, while in OHG. the masculine 
gender was used for the Christian God, the neuter, for pagan idols. 

Many chsmges of gender in historical times point in the same 
direction. Many animals, plants and objects that were masculine 
in MHG. have become feminines in NHG. on account of their 
collective (generic) character. Instances are Ameise, Oriüe, Heu- 
schrecke, Hornisse, Imme, Otter, RoUe^ Schlange^ Schfkecke^ iS[c^nei^{e; 
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Binse, Blume, Diüe, Distel, Hirse, Kresse, Rebe, Rose; Ähre, Gräte, 
Kohle, Locke, Schotte, Träne, Traube, Woge, Zähre; Wade, Schläfe, 
Niere, — An important formal element in this change of gender was 
the identity of the NHG. article of the feminine singular and the 
plural: the pliural die Locke (which, in oollective meaning, was, of 
couTse, much more frequent than der Lock 'the curr) could easily 
be understood as a feminine singular. 

JB. NuMBER. There were three numbers in IE.: 
singular, plural, and dual. In modern Germanic languages 
the latter has become practically extinct, and the Ger- 
manic nomi had lost it in prehistoric times; it appears, 
however, in the personal pronoim of the older Germanic 
dialects, e.g., Goth. inqis 'both of you' (dat. and acc), 
preserved in modern Bavarian enfc, which is used instead 
of Standard German euch, 

C Gase is the expression of the syntactic relation of a 
noun (pronoun or adjective) to some other part or parts 
of the sentence. Indo-European had eight cases: the 
nominative, genitive, dative, accusative, vocative, abla- 
tive, locative, and instrumental. 

The nominative indicates the subject of a sentence, i.e., the 
Center of the action expressed in the sentence. The accusative de- 
notes the person or thing directly afPected by the action, the geni- 
tive (chiefly) the person or thing only partly a£fected by it. The 
dative expresses interest for, or regard to, something or somebody. 
The locative points to the place where an action occurs, the abla- 
tive to its starting-point. The instrumental indicates the means 
thru which something is done. The vocative has no syntactic relation 
to the rest of the sentence, but is the form of address. 

This multiplicity of cases was reduced in all IE. lan- 
guages thru a process called Syncretism: one case — 
frequently a compromise between several forms — as- 
sumed the functions of several cases. In German the 
uumber oi cases has thus been reduced to four; the nomi- 
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native, genitive, and accusative have essentially retained 
the old functions, while our so-called dative (mostly with 
prepositions) combines the syntactical characteristics of 
the old dative, ablative, locative, and mstnimental, all 
of which might be termed as adverbial cases; in form, the 
Gennan dative is chiefly a locative. — Very largely the 
exact expression of old case functions has been taken 
over by prepositions. The genitive case seems to be 
slowly going out of use, the preposition von with dative 
chieSy taking its place. 

58. Nominal Stems. Nouns, like verbs, consist of 
root, stem sufBx, and ending; root and sufBx form the 
stem. The noun sufBxes are subject to vowel gradation, 
just as the verbal sufEbces, compare IE. *nemr-e-tii*n&rnr' 
o-nti and *dhogh-o-8 'day/ nom.: *dhogh-e-80j gen. 

Among the IE. nominal stems, the following are of 
special importance for the Germanic languages: 

NoTB. The nouns in heavy type, being typical repreeentatives 
of their classes, will frequently be refeired to in the following seo* 
tions; their stem character will then be taken for granted. 

A. Vowel Stems, i.e., noims with vowel sufBxes: 

(1) a-stiBmss= Germanic a-stems: Lat. hortusKhort-o-s 
'garden'= Gothic gards *house'<Gc. *garda-is. IE. 
*dhogh-o-'8 *day'>Ger. Tag. — Note the genitive, Goth. 
dagis< *dkoghr-e-8o; see above. 

jo-(Gc. ja-)stems: Goth. hairdeiSf OHG. Ätrfo', NGH. 
Hirte<IE. ^kerdhrjo-s. 

(2) äH3tems=Gc. d-stems: Lat. mensa<mensä; OHG. 
geha^ NHG. Gabe. 

(3) i-stems and u-stems; these suffixes are, strictly 
speaking, £- and tz<Uphthongs and can, therefore, appear 
(by gradation) as ei, of, f, ew, ou, u: Lat. ivo^'U * ^tjäsck^j^ 
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manus 'hand'; Goth. gaste <*IE. ghost-^-s, NHG. Gast; 
Goth. 9U1VU8, gen. sunatis (IE. *«wn-w-5, ^ay/n-our-so), 
NHG. Sohn. 

B. CoNSONANT Stemb; the consonants r, n, or s, to- 
gether with vowels in gradation, are added to the roöt: 
Lat. pater (gen. patris, with reduced grade of the sufiSx) 
«Goth. fadar, Ger. Vater; Lat. homö (for -ön), gen. 
hominis {<-€n-es) 'man*; nomen, gen. nominis *name*: 
Goth. guma, namö, NHG. Bote 'messenger/ Name; 
Goth. tuggö^'KELG. Zunge; Lat. genus 'kin/ plur. genera 
<*gen-€S-ä: Ger. Lamm, plnr. lArrmer (r from s thru 
Verner's Law). 

C. RoGT Stbms, without any sufEbc (stem=root), e.g., 
Lat. noc-s=nox 'night,' Ger. Nacht 

0- and jo-stems are either masculine or feminine; ä-stems 
are feminine; i-stems and t^stems, either masculine or 
feminine (rarely neuter); n-stems belong to all three 
genders; r-etems are names of relatives preeminently and 
therefore masculine pr feminine; 8-stems (in Germanjc) 
are neuter. 

59. The Gase Endings of IE. nouns, as far as they are 
of importance for the Germanic languages, are: 

Singular Plural 

Nom. -9 after short vowels -es, neuter -& 
and diphthongs and 
in root noims; no 
endmg after long 
vowels or consonan- 
tic Suffixes (neuter: 
nom.=acc.) 
Acc. -m -ms>-ns (neuter: ace.== 

nom.) 
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Singular Plural 

Gen. -so after short vowels -öm (i.e., 'over-long' 

and diphthongs, -s vowel, 20) 

after -äy -es after 

cons. 

Dat. -ai 1 . 

y -mis 
Instr. -mo J 

Loc. -i or no ending (Does not ocour in Ger- 

manic) 

The ablative and vocative are not important for Ger- 
manic grammar. 

60. Weakening of Endings» Thru the weakening of 
final syllables (26, 40), the endings were subject to 
considerable changes. It cannot be the intention of 
an elementary introduction like this book to enter into 
the details of these compllcated developments. In the 
following table only the clearest and inost important 
origins of the NHG. terminations are indicated. The ex- 
pression 'termination' is chosen arbitrarily in diötinction 
from 'ending' to denote the inflectional elements of nouns 
from the point of view of New Hi^ Gennan grammar, 
which does not always eoincide with that of eomparative 
grammar; e.g., -en of the 'weak declension' is a 'termina- 
tion' in this sense of the word, but aocording to eompara- 
tive grammar it is not an ending, but a stem sufBx; on the 
other hand, the genitive termination -s is a real 'ending.' 

The IE. 'terminations' (sufBK+ending) are given in 
parentheses after each word. 

The NHG. types of noun terminations toe: 

1. Nom. sing.: HO termination. 

(a) Tag (-os), Gast (-is), Sohn (-us), Bär (-ö), Vater (— ), 
Nacht (-fl); Hirte (-jos), Friede (-us), Sitte (-^us), CMbe 
(-^), Bote (-Ö), Zunge (-5n), Atige (r^tiV 
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2. Acc. sing.: (a) no tennination, (6) -en. 

(a) Tag (-om), Gast (-im), Sohn (-um), Gabe (-Sm), Vaier 

(-ip), Nacht (-^ll). 
(6) Wort (--om), Herz (-ön), (acc. neut.»nom.}. 
(c) Boten, old form Zungen (ön^ip). 

3. Gen. sing.: (a) -e« (-«), (6) no tennination, (c) -en 

(a) To^jres (-e-so), Gentes (-oi-so), Sohnes (-ou-«>). 

(6) Gabe (-ä-e). 

(c) Boten, Henen(8) (-en-es), old form Zungen (-Gnr-es). 

4. Dat. sing. : (a) -€, (6) no tennination, (c) -en (-n). 

(a) Toflre (-o-i), Gaste (-oi-i), Sohne (-ou-i). 
(6) Gabe (-Ä-i), Foi/eZ (-o-i), Fafer (--er-i), Nacht (-4). 
« (c) Boten, Herzen (-en-i), old form Zungen (-ön-i). 

5. Nom. plur. : (a) -e, (6) no tennination, (c) -en (-n), 

(d) -6r. 

(a) To^c (-o-ee), Gdtete (-ei-e8>Gc. -te), jSSAne (-eu-eß> 

Gc. -Iz), Warte (-Ä). 
(5) Fö^eZ<7o^€fe (-o-ee), Väter (-er-es). 

(c) Boten, Zungen (-ön-ee), Herzen (--ön-^). 

(d) Lämmer ( - es & ). 

6. Acc. plur. := nom. plur.; as f ar as NHG. is con- 
cemed, the tennination (IE. -o-ns, -i-ns, etc.) is 
dropt or retained under the same conditions as IE. -o-es, 
-ev-eSf -eu-es. 

Tage (-o-ns), Gäste (-i-ns), Väter (-na). 

7. Gen. plur. := nom. plur., the ending being treated 
like that of the nom. and acc. 

8. Dat. plur. ends in -en (-n) with all nouns. 

Tagen (-o-mis), Gästen (-i-mis). Söhnen (-^-mia). Gäben 
(-a-mis), Zungen (-ön-mis), etc. 

61. Transfer of Forms. The principles of noun de- 
eJension underwent a similar shifting of the view-point as 
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the principles of conjugation. Here, tense was substituted 
for manner of action; there, the stem classes — originally 
tantamount to diflferences of the way of designation — 
were gradually replaced by sharp eontrasts between 
other categories, namely, (a) between the genders, (6) 
between the numbers, (c) between animate beings and 
things. While the process of establishing these eontrasts 
has not yet been completed in NHG., and perhaps never 
will be, it is clearly marked in unmistakable directions 
of development. — The prineipal means by which these 
changes were effeeted consist in a generalization of vowel 
mutation beyond its phonetic sphere (SSB), and in a con- 
siderable extension of the n- (and s-)stems. 

The final appearance of the NHG. declensional System, 
as brought about in this way, is represented by the re- 
cognition of a 'strong,' 'weak,' and 'mixed' declension; 
mutation, either actual or potential, characterizes the 
first, extension of the n-stems the second, and incomplete 
transfer of forms the third of these groups. 

NoTB. In Latin and Greek there are dear traces of a edmilar 
process in its beginning, but in modern Romance languages and in 
English we find a tendency to eliminate rather than to intensify 
declensional eontrasts. English, e.g., expresses nearly all plurals 
by one and the same ending, mutation having been given up al- 
most entirely (exceptions: mice, lice, geeae, feet, tedh, men); French 
hardly expresses the plural at all, except by the form of the artide 
and by spelling. 

A. Thb Consolidation dp Genders. It is not very 
much of an exaggeration to say that NHG. possesses two 
or three declensional Systems to correspond to the two 
or three genders (depending on whether one prefers to 
consider the neuter a special gender or a subdivision of the 
masculine) . Their consolidation proceeded in the f oUowing 
way: Diflferent genders tend towards different declensional 
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classes; masculines are apt to enter (or remain ki) the 
o- and i-classeSy feminines, the n-class, neuters, the ö- and 
5-classes. In general, we are ahnost certain to find that 
feminines that belong to the i-class now (by virtue d 
vowel mutation), e.g., Kraft — Kräfte, or masculmed 
that are 'weak' in NHG., have always belonged to these 
classes; but that n-feminines, or o- or i-masculines as 
often as not have come from some other declension. 

(a) About fifty Masculines of the n^leclension have 
entered the o-class; this was done by leveling out the -n 
of the oblique cases into the nominative and adding -« 
to the genitive sing.; thus, der Brunn{e), des Brunnen 
became der Brunnen, des Brunnens. 

Some of the most important noiins of Uns group aie Balken, 
Bissen, Bogen, Braten {compare Wüdpret^WüdbrcUen), Brunnen 
(compare Schönbrunn), Daumen ( : Daumschrariben), Flecken (: Fieek" 
seife), Galgen, Garten, Kasten, Knochen, Kuchen, Laden, Magen, 
Rahmen, Riemen, Tropfen (: der Tropf); see list in Wright, Histor- 
ical German Grammar, § 383. — Garten and Graben always, Kasten, 
Kragen, Magen, Laden f requently mutate their vowel. — As the 
icrttm in parentheses show, Compounds often have preserved the 
oldesr forms; as to Tropfen : Tropf, see below, C, 

With some nouns, the old and the new (leveled) forms exist eide 
by side, which means that the transition is not completed: Funke, 
Gedanke, Glaube, Haufe, Name, Same, Wüte, Fels, Friede (u-stem) 
have nominatives in -« and -en, but new genitives. — The »-Nbu- 
«TBBS Herz, Auge, Ohr tend in the same direction; Herz is mfleeted 
like Fds, while the singular of Auge and Ohr has entered the o-daas 
altogether, without leveling the -n ('Mixed Declensicm'). 

(6) Among the ö- and n-FEMiNiNBS, there took place 
a sort of interchange of forms (f oUowing principle B, see 
below). The MHG. declension of an ö-feminine like gebe 
'Gabe' was: sing, gebe, gebe, gehe, gehe; plur. gd)e, geben, 
geben, gebe; the n-feminine Zunge had in MHG. the forms: 
£dng. zunge, zungen, zungen, zungen; plur. zungen, zungenj 
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sangen, eungen. A combination of these two paMKfigms 
yielded a new declensional type in NHG., in which the 
ä-feminines took n-plurals, while the n-feminines dropt 
their eingular endings, thus giving up all differences be- 
tween the types <?a66 and Zunge. — The nouns in -in, 
-^ng, -heit, -keit, -Schaft (old d- or jdhsteins) form a large 
Proportion of this new class. — Many feminine, but no 
masculine, tHstems foUowed the same model, e.g., Arbeü, 
JjoMf füt. Also one root-feminine, Burg (old plural BWg), 
had entered the new 'weide declension.' 

TThe -nii the oblique cases of ti-fettmiines is {)re8enred in a numbe^ 
of old phrases (ayf Erderij wuürer LUben PrcAun) aod in many eom- 
pounds, like AtTimenmärcAen» Tvlpefiasmthdy j^ircAenmou«, 8(nmenr 
strcthl, Wochentag, etc. 

The cid plural of some t-nouns is preserved in singular meaning, 
e.g., die Fährte (old plural of Fahrt), BliUe (MHG. sing, hluot), Ente, 
Leiche, Mähne, Stätte, Stute, Tür(e); new 7^-pluraI8 were formed to 
these secondary singulare. 

(c) Neuters, originally, belonged chiefly to the o- 
(jo-)class and many of them have remäined there, e.g., 
the o-stems Bein, Brei, Ding, Haar, Jahr, Pfund, Recht, 
Roß, Schaf, Tier, Messer, Feuer, Mädchen; the jo-stems 
Kreuz, Netz, Gedicht, Gesetz, Gehirge, Gemüse, Getreide, etc. 
— But in ever increasing numbers, neuters, especially 
those of one syllable, adopted a plural type, which origi- 
nally had been very rare in Germania, vi^., the forms of 
the old «-stems, cp. Lat. genera, plur. otgenus (with r for «). 
From hardly half a dozen in Germanic, their number has 
risen to more than a hundred in NHG., e.g., Btid (but 
Baden, name of a city, originally dat. plur.), Blaft, Faß, 
Feld, Grab, Gra^, Huhn, Gesicht, Kalb, Kleid, Lamm, Land, 
Nest, Schwert, Weib, Wort, and the neuta^s <and mas- 
cülines) in -tum. 
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About eight masculines joined this new neuter declensicm for 
reasons of analogy: Mann, Qeist, Wurm (and perhaps Gott, whichi 
however, was an old neuter) f oUowed such names of human beingß 
or anirnalfl as Kind, Weib, Kalb, Lamm, Hvhn; Letb, perhaps, fol- 
< M^ lowed Weib, while differentiation Mtn Laib Brot may have ccmtrib- 
uted; Rand followed Band and Land, Wald (old u-stem) foDowed 
Feld (cp. Unterwalden),—^G& B (a). 

B. Thb Contrast of Nxtmbebs had partly disap- 
peared thru the weakening of final syllables; root nouns 
(like ManUy Nachts Burg), o-neuters, and masculines and 
neuters in -el, -er, -en had lost their plural endings al- 
together. With some masculine and neuter nouns, the 
identity of forms has been retained, the differehce of the 
Singular and plural articles offering sufficient contrast, 
e.g., with jo-stems like Lehrer, Schüler, Meister , Gebirge, 
Gemüse, o-stems like Messer, Himmel, Esd, Wesen, Mäd- 
chen, Vöglein; also after numerals old endingless plurals 
are preserved: zehn Pfund, tausend Mann. But in an 
overwhelming majority of cases, regardless of gender, 
identity of the singular and plural forms has been re- 
medied in the foUowing ways: 

(a) By the addition of an ending: 

-e was added to some o-neuters, especially monosyl- 
labic ones, like Wort, Brot, Roß, etc. (see above); the 
OHG. and MHG. plural forms had been wort, ras, etc. 

-er was added to the rest of the monosyllabic o-neuters 
and to some masculines (see above). 

Sometimes both forms exist in competition; in such oases, the -^ 
plural usually belongs to the elevated, the -er plural to the coUo- 
quial language, e.g., Lande — Länder, Bande — Bänder, Gewände — 
Gewänder, Dinge — Dinger, Schilde — Schilder, Beste — Rester; 
also Bröter, Rösser, Jöcher, Beiner occur coUoquially. 



was used extensively to establish sharp contrasts 
of number in the new weak declension; see above, A (6). 
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With masculinee, it was rarely resorted to; OHG. hirti, plur. hirte, 
hirta, & jo-etem, became Hirt(e) — Hirten, with subsequent transi- 
tion of the singular into the n-declension. Similarly, MHG. rüdce, 
weizze (cp. RückhaU, Weißbier =Weusbier) have added -n in the 
plural and then leveled it into the singular, so that the article re- 
mained the only distinguishing dement between the numbers. — 
With the o-stems Bauer, Nachbar, Staat, Zins, the transition has not 
been completed ('mixed declension'). — With Heide and Rabe, the 
transition to nrstema is only apparent; see below. — Also a few 
neuters have added -n in the plural, namely, the ^o-stems Ende, 
BeU(e), Hemd(e). 

(6) By mutation: 

The r-stems Vater, MvMer, Bruder, Tochter mutated 
their vowels, while Schwester (where mutation could not 
take place) added -n,. 

Many masculine o-stems mutated: Baum, Frosch, 
Fuchs, Hof (cp. Zatzighofen, name of a town), Koch, 
Lohn, Stuhl, Wolf; Acker, Hammer; Faden, Wagen; 
Mantel) Schnabel, Vogel, and many others. 

In dialects, especially in South German, where the ending -« Is 
dropt, their number is much greater: Hund', Arm*, Tä(f, etc. 

(c) By mutation and ending: 
The root stems Nacht and Brust. 
The neuter nouns that added -er to the plural, see 
above. 

The root noims Kuh, Gans, Laus, Magd, Nuß, Zahn, Fuß, and 
others had become i-stems in prehistoric times. 

C Animate versus Inanimatb. This element of 
contrast which in Slavic languages, for instance, is of 
considerable importance is much less noticeable in Ger- 
manic than the former two. Aside from a few isolated 
cases (e.g., the transition of OHG. fridu to the modified 
-7i-class: der Friede, des Friedens, while OHG. sunu re- 
mained in its class: der Sohn, die Söhne), there is only one 
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gf oup worth mentionihg, namely, the maseulÜK^ of the 
n-class; even here, however, the deciding factor waa father 
an element of fonn than of meaning: Masciüme n-stems, 
when animate^ have generally retained their type of de- 
clension: der Knaben des Knaben^ die Knaben; those that 
denoted things, have gone mto the (M^lass in ooiise(|U^ee 
of the leveling of the n into the nonünative : def Brunne^; 
see above. More than to anything eise, this was probably 
due to the fact that with things the noniinative is mudi 
rarer than the accusative (objective) case — cp. 58, con- 
ceming the IE. neuter — and was therefore replaced by 
the iatter. 

Maay THstems denoting living beings have dropt the -e of the 
nominative, especially those ending in ~r, and those that were fre- 
quently used as titles, e.g., Bär, Narr, Tor, Herr, Fürst, Graf, Prinz, 
— A few n-fitems, however, have pafised over into the 'strong' deden- 
sion, e.g.y Herzog (cp. Herzogenbusch), Schwan (cp. Schwanengesang), 
Hahn (: Hahnenfeder), Schehn, Gemahl, Junker, Aar, AdleT, and 
others; the reason for this is not entirely clear. — The oHstem Hdd 
has become weak. 

The n-stems Lump and Tropf show the interesting pecuharity of 
following the type Brunnen in their literal meaning ('rag/ 'drop')» 
but when used metaphorically for human bdngs ('scoundrel/ 'good- 
for-nothing')y iMmp retains its original n-declension (cp., however, 
Goethe's *Nur Lumpe sind bescheiden'), while Tropf (phir. Tröpfe) 
follows the i-stems. 

Heide and Christ were originally o-stems ending in -en (MHG. 
der heiden, der kristen), but have dropt the -n in the nom. «ing. in 
analogy with Jude, Laie, Pfaffe, etö., thus going over into the 
Ti^eclension. 



Itö. Noiin Formation. A, Simflb Noüns. (1) Primary Noons. 
— The parts of the body, the nearest relatives, native plante and 
animals, and the most common objects, ideas, and institutions 
of primitive life are generally designated by independent nouns 
that have little, if any, connection with otheT primary (underived) 
parte of speech. Instances are: Leib, Arm, Bein, Haupt^ Händ^ 



Fuß, Finger, Zehe, Mund, Zahn, Ohr, Auge. — Vaiery MuUer, Bruder, 
SchtDe9Ur^ Sohn, Tochter^ Wm/>. — Hund, Wolf, Bär, Storch, Adler, 
Biene, Baum, Wald, Feld, Eiche, Buche. — Haue, Stein, Holz, 
Balken, Beü, Dorf, Land, Meer,, Kampf, Friede. — Tod^ Kraft, 
Lust, Sitte, Ehe, ÄdeL 

(2) Derived Noiiiis. By far the greater number of nouns is 
derivedi (a) Crpm verbs, in various ways and with varioiis vowel 
grades, e.g., fliegen: Flug, Fliege, Flügel; biegen: Bug, Bügd, Bucht; 
binden: Band, Bund, Binde, Bündel; graben: Grab, Grube, Gruft. 

(&) From adjectives, chiefly abstracts in -^: Güte, Größe, Bäte, 
Starke. 

B. NoMQiAL Pbbfdeb». The moet important nominal pie- 
fixes are the accented forms of the verbal prefixes mentioned in 
57, e.g., Beifaü, Beispiel; Antwort, Anäitz; Urteil, üraache; Vor^ 
eichtfVorsorge; Fürsorge; Mißgunst, MißkUmg. 

ge- is always iinaccented; with noiuis, it has generally coüective 
meaning, ep. Gebirge, Gebüsch, Gehölz, Geschwister. — Be-, erär- 
(emp-), er-, ver-, zer-, are not genuine noun prefixes, but are found 
in many noims that are derived from Compound verbs containing 
these prefixes, e.g., Bedarf, Empfang, Erwerb, Verdruß, Zerfall. I 

The only nominal prefix that does not occur with verbs in any 
form 18 un-'. Unehre, Unglück. 

C. Nominal Sxtffixeb. 

Nouns of action are f ormed by 

-er (OHG. --äri, perhaps from Lat. -arius), to denote the agent: 
Bäcker, Lehrer, Schneider, etc. — These nouns are generally formed 
from verbs. 

-ei (of French origin), to denote the action itaelf or the place of 
the action: Schmeichelei, Bäckerei, Fischerei. 

Feminines are derived from masculine nouns by 
-in (plural -innen, an old -järBtem): Königin, Gattin, Fürstin, 
Wölfin. 

Descent (also youth, contempt, etc.) is denoted by< 
-ing, -nmg, -ling: Karoling, Ntbdung, Sprößling, Säugling, Früh' 
ling, Jüngling, Feigling, Frechling. 

The diminutive sufiixes are 

-4ein (High German) and -chen (of Low German origin): Fräur 
lein, Vöglein, Mädchen, Veilchen. 
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Place, conditioiiy circumstances are expressed by 

-nis (plur. -^iase) : WüdniSt Grfängnü, Finatemü, BetriSmi», 

-icht: Dickicht, Röhricht, 

-sal, -sei: MÜhsalf Schickaal, Rätsel. 

-tum: Königtum, Heüigium, Irrtum, Reichtum, Volkäum. 

Persons and matters are expressed collectively by 
-Schaft (related to schaffen): Dienerschaft, Kundschaft, Feind- 
schaft, Wissenschaft, Landschaft, Nachbarschaft. 

Abetracts are f ormed by 

-^eit (related to Gothic haidus 'manner'): Dummheit, Krankfieit, 
Hoheit; with the adjective suffix -ig, it took the form -keity yAdch 
Bubsequently was transferred to noims without -ig: Einigkeit^ Fähig' 
keit, Tapferkeit, Aufmerksamkeit. 

-ung (abstract noims of action) : Achtung, Hoffnung, Sendung. 

D, NouN CoMPOSinoN proper consists of the combination of 
a noun, as second dement, with another noun, an adjective, a 
verb, or an adverb, as first dement, e.g., Hausvater, Süßwasser, 
Schreibtisch, Heimweg. This is essentially a chapter of descriptiye 
granmiar. From the point of view of historical granmiar it should 
be noted that many noims as first dements of compomids have re- 
tained their old genitive forms, e.g., Frauenkirche, Freudenbotr 
Schaft, Schwanengesang (many such compomids have been mentioned 
in the preceding chapter), and that the genitive -s of masculines and 
neuters has been extended to many feminines, e.g., Liebesbrieft 
Hoffnungsschimmer, Freiheitsfreund. 

The Pronoun 

63. The Personal Pronoun exhibits exceedingly archaic 
forms, some of which are difficult to explain. — The first 
person is characterized by the labial element m-, the 
second, by the dental element t- in the singular and the 
velar element -^- (vocaUc or consonantic) in the plural, 
the third (the so-called reflexive) by the sibilant «-. 

In the accusative singular, mich, dich, sich, the final con- 
sonant of the nom. sing, ich was added to the stems *me-, 
*te-, *se- (with Germanic i for e in unaccented position). — 
The ending -r of the datives mir and dir, from IE. -s, was 
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probably transferred from the plural uns. — The genitives 
mein, deiny sein (-er was added in NHG. in imitation of the 
plural forms tinser, euer) are adjectives, fonned by means 
of the snfläx -^n- (cp. OHG. goU — gvld^n 'golden/ 38ß; 
70). — The nominative ich is really a demonstrative pro- 
noun; du is an emphatic fonn of address of the ^^lement. 

The plural fonn uns is the root element m- with the 
plural sign -s: ins>ns>uns; in euchy the cAHSOUnd of ich, 
mich, dich, sich is added to the t^^lement in the normal 
grade: *ew->Gc. *iw(i;)>NHG. euch. — ir is fonned in 
imitation of wir, and this latter (from *wei- and the 
plural sign -s) is an isolated form without any clear ety- 
mological connection. . 

The usual pronoun of the third person, er, sie, es, is""a 
demonstrative Coming from two different roots: *e- 
(partly weakened to i-) forms the masculine and neuter 
Singular and the genitive and dative cases of the feminine 
Singular and the plurals, the remaining forms come from 
a root *so- {*sjo-). The endings are, in principle, the 
same as those of der, which see below. 

64. The Demonstrative Pronouns. 

(a) der, IE. *to- (and Hjo-), Greek to, Lat. (is-)te, is by 
far the most important demonstrative pronoun of the IE. 
languages. Its declension, which is typical for most 
pronouns, is very similar to that of the nouns, but in Ger- 
manic its endings were much less subject to weakening 
than the nominal endmgs. — The endmgs of noun and 
pronoun correspond as follows: 

Singular 

Nom. der contains the 8-endiiig of the nominative of the noun; 

die is an accnsative form (IE. *tjä-^m, like -am of the fem. 
noun) which was substituted in NHG. for the MHG. nom. 
diu<*tjä. 
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I^om. 4m ends in IE. -d (q). Lat. id, guod), which does not oooitf 

with nouns. 
Gen. des, der, des have the usual ir-element of the genitive under 

vaiying accent conditions (Vemer's Law!). The dat. fem. 

der has the same «-dement, tho loUowed by a diffeieQt 

Towel originally. 
Dat. dem has an instrumental ending (Goth. >amma< IE. *ta9mi), 

not occurring with tiie noim, but related to the ending of 

the dat. plur. 
Aco. den is IB. He-m; the ending -m is weakened to -n in the pro- 

noun, while it disappears in the noim. 
die, das, see above^ 

Plural 

Nom. die is the NHG. result of several older forms (OHG. d^, dßo, 

diu, for IE. *toi, Hjäs, ♦</a). 
Gen. der (OHG. dero) shows the same «-element as the gen. sing., 

originally with the usual genitive ending -am. 
Dat. den has the usual dat. (instr.) ending -^mis. 
Acc. die » nom., in part originally identical, in part thra tsans* 

f er of forms. 
er has the same endings; the neuter genitive was es, while the 
neuter nom. had been e^ in OHG. and MHG. (32, 1); the old geni- 
tive form still occurs in phrases like ich bin es satt, hin es müde. 

When used as pronouns proper, some of the forms of der were 
lengthened by the addiditon of -en to the dative plural aind later 
also to the dat. sing. fem. and the gen. sing.: denen, deren, dessen; 
this was added, first, to the dat. plur. den by analogy with Toffen, 
etc. (the old dat. plur. in was lengthened to ihnen in the same way). 
— The absolute gen. phu*. derer may have taken its -er from tmser, 
euer, or it may ori^nally be a gen. pl. of dieser (OHG. desero and 
derero), 

Early in Germanic times (the process started in Gothic), un- 
emphatic der was used as definite article, exactly as in Greek. 

(6) dieser is a Compound of two demonstrative stems, 
namely, the stem of der and a stem *so-, which, in a modi- 
fied form, also appears in the fem. and plur. pronoun sie. 

(c) jener, too, is a Compound, consisting of the stem form 
of an unemphatic demonstrative pronoun IE. *jo-/je-, 
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and another demonstrative stem, -m>-, expressing conr 
trast or distance. 

(ß) solch (MHG. 8o4ich) is an adjective derived from 
the demonstrative adverb so and the suffix -lieh (69),= 
'so geartet, so beschaffen.' 

05. The Interrogative Pronoim came from the 1$}. 
stem *qo- (cp. dat. quod^ and was declined like der: OHG« 
Ät£;er>NHG. wer — wesy tvem, wen; OHG. Ät«M5>NHG. 
wcts -^ loes, (wem), was. The gen. wes added -erk (toea«en) 
in conformity with dessen. 

In the same way as so4ich> solch, an interrogative ad- 
jective we-lich>welch was derived from the interrogative 
stem. 

86« The Relative Pronoim. (1) der. The IE. relsr 
tive stem "^jo/je has disappeared, as a pronoun, in the 
Germanic languages, but Gothic uses a locative form of 
this stem, *jei> Goth. ei (pronounce t) as a relative par- 
ticle which usually is added to the demonstrative pro^ 
noun fia-, corresponding to German der; this construction 
18 exactly the same as modern Bavarian *der Mann, wo 
• . .,' or ^der Mann, der wo . . ./ instead of 'der Mann, 
der , . .' In OHG., the particle -i disappeared (as in 
English 'the man I saw'), and the remaining demon- 
strative was feit to be a part of the relative clause. Thus 
der (with the lengthened forms of the gen. and dat.) 
obtained the function of a relative pronoun. — In OHG. 
and MHG., and in elevated, archaic language also in 
NHG., the demonstrative adverb so occurs as a relative 
particle like Gothic ei: das Gesetz, so gebietet „du soUst 
nicht töten/' 

(2) The interrogative pronouns wer, was, and welch- 
began to be used as relatives during the OHG» iö^t\ai. 
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Apparently, this development started from the generali- 
zing use of wery was, wdch-, in the sense of whoever^ v^Aot- 
eoer, whichever. 

The Adjective 

67. Strong and Weak Declension. Adjectives origi- 
nally are nouns denoting qualities, and were, in IE., 
declined like other nouns. Gradually, however, the Ger- 
manic languages developt a double System of adjective 
inflection, in which every adjective could follow either the 
ö- Oö-), or the 7i-declension. — An indication of similar 
conditions is found in Latin, where many adjectives, 
when used as o-stems, had descriptive function, while 
they were detennining adjectives when used as n^tems, 
cp. vir ruf US 'a red-haired man': Rüfö 'Rotkopf,' a proper 
name. The same contrast between temporary designation 
and pennanent appellation seems to have existed in a 
prehistoric period of the Germanic languages (names like 
OHG. Bruno 'der Braune,' Kuono *der Kühne' — n-stems 
that belong to the adjectives 6rön, kuoni — point to 
this), but in early historical'times the distinction had 
become one between a generic (indefinite) use of 'strong' 
adjectives and an individualizing (definite) use of weak 
(n-)adjectives, as in NHG. gvJte Menschen — die gtden 
Menschen. 

Gradually, the logical basis of these two declensions 
was given up or, rather, expressed in the preceding pro. 
nominal adjective (especially the article), and the choice 
between the two declensions became one of mechanical 
Syntax: Whenever a pronominal adjective preceded, the 
non-distinctive n-endings were chosen; when this was not 
the case, 'strong' forms were used, i.e., originally forms 
of the o-declension, which, however, were more and more 
repiaced by the more distinctive pronommal endmgs, 
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i.e., the endings of der; in this way, both declensional 
Systems became equally distinct; in modern German, the 
characteristic endings of der either precede the adjective 
{der gvie Mann, dieser gvie Mann, etc.), or they form its 
inSection {harter Stahl, festes Holz, etc.). 

NoTB 1. The nominative case, where cleamess did not demand 
any characteristic endings, was the last to adopt pronominal endings; 
the endingless forms were used forthe nom. masc. and the nom. 
and acc. neut. thruout the MHG. time and even later; in certain 
phrases — Jung Siegfried, Röalein rot — they occur to this day, and 
with the possessive adjectives and the indefinite article they have 
never been given up. 

NoTB 2. The feminine Singular of the weak adjective has re- 
tained the old n-f orms, with the exception of the accusative, which 
followed the nominative. Cp. MHG. zunge — zungen — zungen — 
Zungen: NHG. die gute Frau — der gvien Frau — der guten Frau 

— die gute Frau. 

Note 3. The designations 'strong' and 'weak' were chosen in 
analogy with the nominal declensions. 

68. Comparison. (1) The Comparatxvb Degbeb had 
in IE. the sufläx -tfr- (OHG. ^r-), from which NHG. -er, 
with vowel mutation, has developt: lang — länger, hoch 

— höher, kurz — kürzer. — Under certam conditions, -ör- 
was used in OHG. instead of -4r-; such comparatives did 
not mutate their vowels, and thus a comparative type 
with immutated stem vowel developt, which, in NHG., 
spread somewhat beyond its original sphere, e.g., falsch — 
falscher, zahm — zahmer, stolz — stolzer. 

(2) The SuPERLATiVB Degbee added -to- to the com- 
parative, so that OHG. -isto-, -östo- resulted: längst-, 
höchst-, kürzest-; fälschest-, zähmest-, stakest-. 



Adjective Formation. A, Sxtffixbs. 
Material is denoted hy the suffix 
-en, Gc. -fn, which requires mutaUoii) e.%.^ Hwa — VStots«i^^ 
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GM — ffiüden (38B). This su£Sx was usually added to noun forma 
in -er (origiziajly neuter plurals in -er), but the combination -em 
soon spread also to other fonns, so that adjectives like gläsern, 
hBizem, steinern, stählern resnlted. 

General character, appearance, etc., is denoted by the sii£5xeB 

-isch, e.g., OHG. ditUiak 'deutsch,' literally 'völkisch,' englisdk, 
höfisch, stadtißch, tierisch; 

-ig and -icht: steinig (steinicht), neblig (nMicht), prächtig, gütig, 
gnädig; 

-lieh (from €rc. ^Wcor- 'shape,' contained in Eng. like, Ger. 
gi{e)leich) : glUcklich, heimlich, kränklich, schrifüich, 

The idea of possession or ability is contained in the suffixes 
-bar (related to OHG. heran 'bear,' = 'bearing,' like Lat. -fer in 

Luc^er 'Light-bearer'): schiffbar, ehrbar, strafbar, offenbar; 
-sam, akin to Eng. 'same' and '-some' (toothsome): gehorsam^ 

Jwrchisam, wirksam. 

Privation is denoted by 

-4os, identical with the adjective los 'free': herdos, IMos^ fufM- 

JfiS, 

B, CoBCPOUND Adjectives may contain nouns, adjeotives, verbs, 

or adverbs as first Clements: geistreich, dunkelbraun, tragfähig, wM- 

edd. 

3|¥ote on Adverbs and Prepositiona 

Adverbs were formed from adjectives by means of an IE. ter^ 
mination "O, e.g., OHG. gülhhö 'gleich.' Frobably, this was an old 
instrumental, denoting manner of action. Weakened to -e, this 
ending still prevails in MHG. (swaere 'schwer,' harte 'hart'), but in 
NHG. it has practically disappeared, and the endingteas adjective 
is used adverbially. 

Cid case forms of pronoims are preserved in such prepoeitional 
adverbs as da{r), wo (war-), hier, dort, dann, etc. Many adverbs 
are derived from nouns and verbs, e.g., flugs, eilends, etc. — For 
details, consult etymological dictionaries and Wihnanns II, 637 fif . 

Prepositions cannot always be distinguisht from adverbs; in 
many NHG. prepositions the adverbial origin is still dearly to be 
recognized, e.g., längs, kraft, vennöge, während, wegen, etc. Others, 
like an, in, auf, aus, bei, mit, etc., can be traced back to IE. timee in 
their present function, without establishing any connection with 
Qtber parta of speech. 
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The Nismends 

70. The Numerais are noun stems most of which have 
been indeclinable since early IE. times. Efforts to ety- 
mologize them have f requently been madei but with little 
reliable result. 

iSins (*otno8 =Lat. unus) is an o-stem, declined at 
present like a strong adjective, preserving the old ending- 
less fonns of the nom. masc. and the nom. and acc. neuter 
(67, Note 1). It has entered into the function of the in- 
definite article. 

Zwei is an old dual; it had three genders in OHG. and 
MHG. (zwene — zwä — zwei), which are still in use in 
some NHG. dialects. — Zwei and drei had a declension 
similar to that of adjectives in OHG. and MHG. times; 
the fonns zweier, dreier, zweien, dreien still occur. 

The numbers elf and zwölf (Goth. ainrlif, tworlif) ap- 
parently meant ('ten and) one left', ('ten and) two left', 
and seem to point to a period of competition between a 
decimal and a duodecimal system of comiting in pre- 
historic Germanic times. 

The sufSbc -zig of the tens is a parallel form of zehn, 
changed according to Vemer's Law {zehnKYEt. *d£km, cp. 
Lat. decem, --zigKlE. *dekim, or some similar form). In 
OHG., --zig {-zug) is also used with 100, for which the 
usual Word is zehanzug, — The word hundert is a Com- 
pound of Gc. Äwnd<IE. *kmUm, and a Gc. noun *raS- 
'measure, number,' related to Lat. ratio. 

Tausend is a Compound of IE. *Ui9- ' strong *>Gc. 
pü»-, and Gc. hund; Gc. *pü8hund, OHG. dusund^^'das 
starke Hundert, Überhundert.' 

NHG. t for Gc. p is irregulär, cf. 32; it is probably due to the 
frequent use of the word after voiceless sounds, as in «ec&s taif&exui. 
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The Ordinal Numbebs are Superlative fonns; in the 
ordinals from 4th to 19th, however, the suflSx -to- was 
not added to the comparative sufläx -is- (68), but directly 
to the stem: vief^4e — 2wan-zig-8-4e. — Erst- has nothing 
to do with einSf but is the Superlative degree of the ad- 
jective OHG. er=NHG. eher (now feit as a comparative, 
on account of its apparent ending), OHG. eristo originally 
meaning Hhe earliest.' 



SPECIMEN TEXTS 

These texts have been selected from the foUowing 
sources: 

Wulfila's Gothic translation of the Gospels (see page 
75); the OHG. version of Tatian's Gospel Harmony 
(p. 87); the Hildebrandslied (p. 86); Walther von der 
Vogelweide (p. 88) ; Luther (p. 90) ; Emst's Proben deut- 
scher Mundarten (Leipzig 1914). 

Notes on Spelling 

Gothic. The Gothic alphabet, invented by Widfila, was an adapta- 
tion from the Greek alphabet, with the approximate phonetic values 
of the Greek pronunciation of the fourth centuiy. The following 
peculiarities are of importance for the pronunciation of Gothic texts: 

VowELS. Quantity is not distinguisht in spelling, but et3rmo- 
logical reasons make it certain that e and o were always long, i al- 
ways, u and a usually short. ei Stands for [i:], ai and au either for 
the corresponding diphthongs, or (chiefly when f ollowed by h or r) 
for [c] and [o] respectively. 

CoNSONANTS. h and d, probably also g, denote stops initially 
and after consonants, but spirants elsewhere; in final position, [b] 
an [tS] are replaced by the voiceless spirants / and />, e.g., giban — 
gafy bidjan — hap. h Stands for [xw], q for [kw]; g f ollowed hy gork 
denotes the velar nasal, e.g., bri^^an ^[briijgan]. 

Old High German spelling varied greatly according to dialects as 
weU as with individual scribes, who endeavored to express their 
pronunciation phonetically with the insufficient means of the Latin 
aiphabet. — Quantity is generally not indicated. The mutation of a 
is renderd by e (38 A) while the mutation of u and o and all long 
vowels does not find expression. — Germanic p was in transition to 
[t5, d] during OHG. times, and is, accordingly, rendered either by th, 
dh, or d. \x] is expressed by h, hh, ch, z (zz) Stands both for [to] and 
for later ss (s), the voiceless spirant resulting from t^ (32^. 

Middle High German spelling shows a considerable tendency 
towards standardization; modern text editions of MHG. manu- 
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scripta have cairied this staudardization still farther, but even in 
MHG. times the spelling was fairly phonetic, much more so than in 
NHG. times; e.g., the voioeless final stops are expressed by p, t, c 
(gap, hant, tac). The use of 2 is the same as in OHG. iu Stands for 
[yi]. Umlaut begins to be expressed more and more conastently, 
by writing e after or above vowels; the latter usage has become the 
origin of the NHG. XJmlaut-sign above a, 0, u, 

New High Gernian spelling was in a bad confusion at the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth Century. Lack of a cultural center, arbitraiiness 
of Printers and the red tape of the chancelleries were iü a great 
measure responsible for this. The two spedmen texts fh>m Luther 
show the great progress made during his time towaxds the Standard- 
ization of spelling. Since the sixteenth Century, German spelling 
has undergone but unessential changes, o.g., in the use of capitals, 
which was regulated in the present way during the seventeenth Cen- 
tury. — Interesting specimens of German Script and print f orms and 
of German spelling are given in HempFs Qerman Orihography tmä 
Phandogy, pages 1-28. 

I. The Loid's Prayer 

Gothic Old High Gonnan Barly New Hi|^ 

German (1521) 

swa nu bidjaip Jus: thanne ir betot, Darum sult ir also 

atta unsar pu in hi- thanne quedet süs: beten: Vater, d» du 

minam, weihnai na- fater unser thu thar bist yn dem hymd, 

mo pein. qimai piu- bist in himile, si ge- geheiliget werdt dem 

dinassus peins. wair- heilagot thin namo, nahm. Tzukumdein 

pai wilja peins, swe queme thin rihhi, si reich. Dein wül ge- 

in himina jah ana air- thin willo so her in schehe als ym hymel 

pai. hlaif unsarana himile ist, so si her in und 3m d^ erden« 

pana sinteinan gif erdu, unsar brot ta- Unszer teglich broet 

uns himma daga. Jah galihhaz gib ims hiu- gib ims heute. Unnd 

aflet ims patei sku- tu, inti furlaz ims verlas uns unser schul- 

lans sijaima, swaswe unsara sculdi so uuir de, als wir verlasen . 

jah weis afletam paim furlazemes imsaren unsemn schuldigerQ. 

skulam unsar aim. sculdigon, inti ni gi- Und füre uns nit yn 

Jah ni briggais uns leitest unsih in cos- Versuchung. Sündern 

in fraistubnjai, ak tunga, uzouh arlosi erlosze uns von dem 

lausei uns af panmia unsih f on ubüe. übel, 
ubilin. 
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NOTES 

G. bidjaip: 2 pl. imp. of bi^n, st. v. V, jihpteß.: hU^'ctn-^hap 

— bSdum^bidana. 63, 45, ^ 56<.«NHG. hüten, 90. OHG. 
beton, NHG. beten, w. v. HI, der. fromOHG. heta 'Bitte'; 49, 56». — 
[IE. *bheidh-, *hhedh-: Gk. peüho 'penuade/ Lat. fido 'trust'; 22«.] 

G. jus, OHG. ix<*eurs, 63. 

G. atta, synonym of fadar; diminutive is AUüa, Ger. Eüd, 2SA, 
32*. OHG. fater, NHG. Vater: r-noun, 68B. — I*jp9<er, Gk. päitis 
L. pa^, 22 S 23, 25, 26, 40.] 

G. unsar, unsarana, unaaaraim, OHG. unser, iifMQr,imMr«n: 63, 67. 

G. J)u, OHG. thu, NHG. du: 63, 22*, 34». . 

G. himinam, OHG. Itkaüe, NHG. hym^ (Himmel): masö. 
fHStem, 38 A ; et3rmoh)gy micertain. 

G. weihnai: 3 sg. opt. of weak verb in -"^mhi Qike G. fuüncln *roU 
werden'). 

OHG. giheilagöt, NHG. geheülget : past part. of w. V. III, dtf. ftom 
adj. heilag (cp. Goth. Aatb, Ger. heä, 56'). 

G.*namo, OHG. namo, NHG. nahm (Name): fHrtem, neut. in 
Goth., masc. in Grer. — [L. nomen,] 

G. pein, OHG. thm, NHG. dein: 63. 

G. qimai: 3 sg. opt. pres. of qiman^OHG, ^neman (opt. queme, 
37) and koman (45, Note 3), st. v. IV : qiman -^a-^i-^u; koman 

— a — a — gikoman. 53, 40, 46. —-[IE, *giemn, *fef»-: Gk,haino, 
L. venio<*gm-jö.] 

G. piudinassus: der. from piuda 'people'^; -^nosant^Ger. ^ü, 
62 C. — [*teut&-', e.g., in the Cdtic name TetUtmes, page 74.] 

OHG. rihhi, NHG. reich: jtHstem, neut., Gc. Ml^; a CeÜtic 
loan Word, rel. to Lat. rSg-s^rSx 'king'; identical with adjectiTe 
reich, origmaIly=Lat. rSgius 'rojral.' 22', 32*, 37. 

G. wairpai, NHG. werdt (w^e): 3 sg. opt. pres, (53) of st. t. 
III: G. wairPan — warp — waurputn — wawrPana (Vemer's Law 
leveled out, 23), OHG. werdan — xoard — youiiwn -*- Qi'woriian, 46. 

— [*wert- Hum, become,' Lat. veiio, 22^.] 

G. wilja, OHG. willo, NHG. will(e) : masc.^i-etem, from Itxit ^^tod- 
(cp. wählen and wollen). 50, Note; 30. 

G. airpai, OHG. erdu, NHG. erden: origmally O-stem, became an 
THstem in MHG., M\ 59, 60. 

G. hlaif (gen. KUiibis) =NHG. Laib, masc. o-^tem, 34». 

OHG. brot, NHG. broet (oe=long o) «Eng. hread, 37». 
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G. sin-telnan, acc. sing. masc. of adj. sinrteina 'perpetual, dafly/ 
rd. to Lat. 8enex 'old/ aemper 'always/ NHG. Singrün^ Immergriin, 
Sündflut, for Sinflut 'great, general flood.' 

OHG. taga-Ühh, NHG. teglich, 69, SSB. 

Goth. gif, Ger. gib, imper. of G. giban — gaf — g&mm — fftbam, 
OHG. geban — a — ä — gigehan, st. v. V, 46. 

G. himma daga, OHG. hiuta, NHG. heute: Goth. is the dat., Ger. 
the instrumental (<hiu tagu, cp. Jdu järu« NHG. heuer) of dem. 
*hv-<IE. *1^o- (preserved in hier and pronoun ^=er in Tatian) 
and G. daga, OHG. tag 'day.' 

G. -I6t(am), OHG. -läz(emes), NHG. Ia8(en): st. v. VII: G. 
Utan — laüöt — laiiötum — Utane, OHG. läzan — liez — liezum — 
giiäzum, 46, Note. — [IE. *2&^-, *bd-, Gk. iSdein 'he tired,' Lat. 
la8su8<*l9d-io8 'tired.'] 

G. skulans, -am, OHG. scisldi(gon), NHG. schulde, schuldigem: 
G. YHstem, OHG. i-«tem (fem. pl.) and -ig adject., derivatiTes from 
€rc. akal, pret. pres., SSB, 50. 

G. bii^ais, 2 sg. opt. pr. from hriggan — brOhta, ineg. w. v., 49, 
Note. 

G. weis, uns, Ger. wir, uns: 63. 

OHG. güeitöst, 2 sg. subj. (opt.) pres., 63; w. v. I: leüten, leiten. 
— [Causative from Ger. leiden, literally 'go thru,' Gc. HaiSjan 'cause 
to go (thru'), 49, 56».] 

NHG. fure=/iZAre (u for ü is only a matter of orthography), sg. 
imp. ot führen, w. v. I. — [Gaus, ot fahren, Gc. *fÖrjan.] 

G. fraistubnjai, dat. sg. of -tvbni, der. oifraisan 'tempt.' 

OHG. costunga, der. from OHG. kioean — köe — kurum — gi- 
heran 'choose.' — [IE. geus-, Lat. gustare, Gk. geu(8)omai 'taste.'] 

NHG. Versuchung, der. from suchen, Goth. «d^an» Lat. eägire 
'hunt.' 

G. lausei, OHG. -lösi, NHG. -losze: sg. imp. of w. v. I, 37, 56». — 
[Der. from adj. Goth. laus, Ger. hs 'free,' rd. to verlieren, OHG. 
virliasan.] 

G. ubilin, OHG. iMe, NHG. vbd^Ühd: dat. sg. neut. of weak 
adj. in Goth., noun in Ger. 

pana, patei, paun, panima, NHG. der, dem: 63, 66. 
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n. The first lines of the 'Hfldebrandslied' 

Ik gihörta tSat seggen 1 1 tSat sih urhettun 1 1 senon muoün 
Hiltibraht enti hatSubrant || untar heriun tw6m 
sunufatarungo || iro saro rihtun 
garutun se iro gütShamun || gurtun sih iro suert ana 
helidös ubar (h)ringa || dö sie to dero hiltiu ritun. 

Translation: Ich hörte das sagen, daß sich bedrängten als Einzel- 
kampfer Hildebrand und Hadubrand zwischen zwei Heeren — Sohn 
und Vater. Sie richteten ihre Rüstungen, bereiteten ihre Kampf- 
kleider, gürteten sich ihre Schwerter an, die Helden über die Ringe, 
da sie zum Streite ritten. 

The Hildebrandslied was probably written (dictated) by a Low 
German who tried to render an older Low German version in East 
Franconian; it contains a number of Old Low German (Old Sazon) 
forms, e.g., ik, 6at, cenon, ttoSm, tö, gßShamun, seggen. 

m. Walther von der Vogelweide 

Owd, war smt verswunden alUu mtniu jär! 

Ist mir mtn leben getroumet, oder ist ez war? 

Daz ich ie wände daz iht waere, was daz iht? 

Dar näh h&n ich gesläfen und enweiz ez niht. 

Nu bin ich erwachet, und ist mir unbekant, 

daz mir hie vor was kündic als min ander haut. 

Liut' unde lant, da ich von kinde bin erzogen, 

die sint mir fremde worden, reht' als ez st gelogen. 

Mich grüezet maneger traege, der mich bekande 6 woL 

diu werlt ist allenthalben ungen&den vol. 

Die mtne gespilen wären, die sint traege und alt; 

bereitet ist das feit, verhouwen ist der walt; 

wan daz daz wazzer öiuzet, als es wtlent öoz. 

Für war ih wände min Unglücke wurde gröz, 

als ich gedenke an manegen wünneclichen tac, 

die mir sint enpf allen gar als in daz mer ein slaCi 

iemer mSre ouw6. 
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IV. Ftom Lttther's S^if d^rebett, chapter 6d 

id^ 1^ leine gemiffe, fotiberlid^, eigene \pta^ fan teutfd^, 
fonbem braud^ ber gemeinen teutfd^ f^itad^, bog mid^ beibe 
£>ber^ unb 9liberlttnber k)erfte]^ mögen* id^ reb nad^ ber fttd^ 
ftfd^ con^Ie^, loeld^ nad^folgen aQe fürften unb liHiige im 
teutfd^ lanbe, atk reid^fttttte, fürftenldöfe fd^reiben nad^ ber fttd^ 
ftfd^ unb unfern fürften con^Ie^, borumb ift^ aucl^ bie ge^ 
meinfie teutfd^ fprad^* jfoifer äßoirtmilion unb (Sl^urfUrfl 
Sriberid^ l^og Don @ad^fen l^oben im römifd^ reid^ bie 
beutfd^ fprad^ alfo in eine gemiffe fprad^ iufommengegogen« 

V. SPBCIMBNS FROif MODE&N GERMAN blÄLECtä 

1. Dtttth 

Wilhelmus van Nassouwe een prince van Qraengien 

ben ik van duitsohen bloet, ben ik vry onverveert, 

den vaterlant ghetrouwe den coninc van Hispaegnien 

blijf ik tot in den doot; heb ik altijt gheeert. 

2. LowSazon 

9(attbtttfd( Str« 

gofl fielet be ©affenftotttm, 
faftet Q« ^i( un ^Dcmtin, 
in ©torm un Sflot 
Sttm fülffi en SBeltenbranb, 
Aaifet unb ^berlanb, 
fu4 1^ unf ' ^tttt m $anb 
bet in ben S)obI 

3. Middle Fnmcoiiiui 

^ad Suntenlieb i^on Adln 
^DetSD^onn: 

Sou M(i(, Sroul 3<nt bi(i(, SranI 
^eOD mer minge' 3abel 1^ 
onn ming ^il^ <nm Sobad 
onn min alt ^loel^rl 
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Oim bann ^ofjm nter üüt)er be fftb^ 
brinfen bo e got (S$Ia« ICBing. 
Aontnt' fe bann, (ontnte fe bann, 
morfd^itrc toit l^tton. 
Sie Stau: 

94 (ttk>e SKonn, a4 leebe SRomt, 
toann fe f4ie^, baim loof bertxm* 



4. Rhenish Vmacotdan, 

94 I^ 'e 8anb am beltfd^ md% 

bed filttnst }nm i^M im ©unnefd^, 

bo faa' i4: ®ott erl^It'«! 

'd ^ot Iföei' genungf un fßaas tat i^ont 

nn eg en alle fMt bom 

im f^reibt fi^: Srel^Ii^ $al|. 



5. East Middle German 

(a) '« Seiba'uer !. (6) SKir in ©adjfen 

5Da6ntir'f4ni4fpre4en6enn,bad®a, 9lebti]^r nur anberf^ anbermsri«, 

tro^ unfern ©pra^fd^eniee, mir reben fttcff^ in ©a^fen; 

ibilbt ei4 nur ba9 ni4 ein etkoal und id ber 2>d^müod gfeid^toie'd $ec| 

^enn fpred^en gennen genn merf 4 ia, — ft hiifyta loee^ fieUxi^fen« 
atotütt 'd mad^t und gefiel Wt^. 



6. Bavarian 

ffiia b'Seut fei^ foll'n 

l^opf unb $er) am regten gledf, 

'd ICBort frif4 Don ber 2tha tot^, 

m l^ellen SdM, m guat'n ^a^% 

ber aa load ^'koibad fann batrag'n, 

für b'9lot unb'« Unglttd offen $anb, 

a ?lab für« frde SBaterlonb, — 

unb Ott $amur frif4, g'funb unb e^t, 

furg „beutf^" bal b'lBeut fan, m* fon'd re^tt 
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7. Swabian 

aniteg i bemt, tnueg l benn gunt ©tttbide 'luntd, 

im bu, mei" ^ä^a^, bleibfd^t bierl 

SBenn l (onttn, toetm i (omtn, toenn i koieberum fmmn, 

!ebr' l d", md" ©(^oft, bd blr. 

ftam 1 0ia net aUkoeil bd bir fei", 

l^ni biKi^ mel' gteunb an bir; 

totntt i (omm, loettn i (omm, lotmi i toicbttuni fonntt, 

fe^r' i a*, md"' ©dja^, bd bir. 

8. Alsatian (1852) 

SD^r fi'b^ere biet it granfrd^ toobi r 
im teile 9lot anb ©Itted ; 
bo(i( flingt un« b' aJhteberfprood^ nit l^ol^l, 
fi gilt no4 grogi ©ttted I 

©0 lano no(i( imfer SJ'Hlnfter ftebt, 
— imb bi6 if 4 feniöefimb — 
Ott b' SD'hteberfproo^ nit imtergebt, 
benn Diel gttng bnob gn (S^runbl 

9. S^mi ben Zlptn h\» snr „fBaterfoiit" 

Snnre (Sinfebr 

1. S)a eone' a In fi unb fprad^: me t>üV Sogltna nutlnS« 
SSaaWn l^ab^nt Srob int Überflug, i aia Daberb Do ^ungo. 

2. gig i3 o^r^^erft in fl öÄWoa^r^unb l^ot g^fagt: SBel üU 
Soglenft l^oben ia man Soban Sroub in ^bafluf f, unb i ntoug 
bqu no bal^ungon. cämba^ 

3. Öig iö öcm a göid^t afganga unb l^ot gu öem felba efaßt: 
SBöi ülel Saßtöcrfa l^abn bei mein SBobon ördub in Übaflufe, 
jinb { mouß ba no t)oa ^unga fterbn. («e(ien«b««) 
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4* 3ga iö a*r*crft in ft oonga^r^unb l^ot bei c%n f dm gefaßt: 
SBic t)iH Xaglcl^na l^dbcn bei meinen SBoba Stob g^nuc, unb i 
ntue^ bo tio^ bal^ungan* (wtemUM 

5. SDft gol&t ar t fi unb feit: SBte t)iel Saßlücl^ner mi'« 
SBaterd l^eanb jU^ffet gnug, unb il^ l^ie gqttr nünt« («oiarooft) 

6* 5Du d^untö V)m übte V^ &m\\e, unb er ftet: SBie t)U 
Jaötöaner l^at nt^n 2ttt, bie l^ei g'effe miel& mn ^xmt, un i muß 

bor junger bruf gO* (ferner Oberlonb) 

7. 3eg ifd^ er in p«^ ßonge un l^ttt g'fait: SBi bU SEaKner 
bi mi'm ^ater l^änn Srot im Überfluß, id& aber gel^ bor ©ung^r 
gu grunb« (etraitoiB) 

8* SDo fd&möfe W fic^ on fqat: So bü Joglöl^ner l^ot min 
SSoter, be ©rot be güH l&ol&n, ol^n id^ berberb bo ^onger«» 

9. $itj iö ar gu fi feibar fumma un l&ot gfogt: Sei mein 
SSottar Kmm a loft ©agiül&nar übarflüf fi brftt, un l^iar ftarb i 
^ungarfd^« CSatabinB) 

10* ©a gunf ä in yd) m fate: SBi beel Jagelüner fyd nid^ 
mei SBaf r, be alle Srubö be güHe l&an, un iä^ b'rbärbe l^i ber 

^Ung^r« (CXecfa^fen) 

IL S)a fd^Iauf l^ei in fif un fprof: SBo bei S)agelö]&ner l^ab 
min SBaber, bei S3rot bei JJüHe l^ebbet, un il borfome bor junger* 

12. S)ou fd&Ioug l^ei in fidt un ftegte: S5u' bitte ©ageleiner« 
iett mi^n SSatter, bei genod^ l^att, un il berblerbe in junger. 

(9HcbevMTcn) 

13. 3)a fd^Iog f)t en fedt nn fpradt: SBie beel ©aglöl^nerö l^eb 
min SSarr, be glitte liebet, un ef berberbe in junger. 
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14* S)Q gbil l^ei in fed fttiben un feggte: SSo Deele 2:aeel5|ner9 
mined SBat^r« lebbet ^t in öberfdt^ un d )^^fK ^ 
fünfter« (gtpwim) 

15« 3)0 bad^f 1^ torttd^ m fprdf to fid fülfft: Sßobfi S)q4« 
ISl^ner^ l^ett mim SSober, be ^ob e^nog leppt, un iä knerbaif 
l^ier tHtr junger* «^onfoiEi) 

16. S)Qr fiinf 1^ in fif mt \px6t: Sßur M ^filöner« f^ttt 
min SBAber, be Srot be äßeng l^bbn, un i( berbam in $unser^ 

ORciflnAiii) 
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groaning? 
gums 9 
gutturals 101 

Hartman von Aue 87 

head-voice 7 

Heinrich von Veldeke 87 

HeUand 86 

Hennunduri 79 

High Alemannian 83, 85 

High German 81, 82 

— consonant shift 126 

— vowel shift 140 
high vowels 35, 39 
HildebrandsUed 86 
Hochdeutsch 124 
Hohenstauf en 87 
Hohenzollem 92 
hollow 1 24 
hundert 100, 195 
Hungarian 72 

Imperial chancellery 89 
imperative 167 
Indic 71 
Indo-Celtic 71 
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— accent 109 
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*-- language 100 
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Italic 72 
Iwein 87 
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Kdtic 72 
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labio-dentals 17 

labio-velaxs 101, 113 

Landgraves 88 

larynx4 

lateral sounds 23 

Latin 72 

Latin perfect 155 

Lautgesetz 93 

Lautverschiebung 111 

lenes 12 

lengthened grade 107 

Lettish 72 

lingual r 22 

Ups 10 

hquids 21, 98, 134 

lithuanian 72 

long diphthongs 117 

long vowel roots 108 

Louis the Bavarian 89 

Louis the Pious 86 

Louis m 86 

Low Alemannian 83, 85 

Low Franconian 82 

Low German 81 

low voweb 35, 41 

Ludwigslied 86 

Luther 90 

Luxemburg 89 

Magyar 72 

Maroomanni 75, 76, 78 

mediae aspiratae 101 

Melanchthon 90 

mid vowels 35, 40 

Middle Franconian 83 

Middle German 82 
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mixed declension 181 
mixed voweb 36 
monophthoiigization 141, 143 
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Mosdle Franconian 83 
mouth 9, 10 
muscle tension 36 
musical accent 54 
mutation 185, 144, 146 

Narrow voweb 36 
nasals 9, 98, 134 
nasal vowels 43 
nasalised 9 
New High German 88 

— consonant sjrstem 135 

— vowel leveling 159 
Nibelungenlied 88 
Niederdeutsch 82 
Normalstufe 107 
North Gennanic 73 
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noun formation 186 
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noun Suffixes 187 
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Nullstufe 107 
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Old Norse 75 
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Old Prussian 71 
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— standardization of 119, 148 
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Reinmar von Hagenau 87 
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Komance 72 
root 152 
root verbs 171 
rounded vowels 37, 42 
Kückumlaut 161 
Kudolph von Habsburg 89 
Kunes86 
Kussian 72 

Sanscrit 71 

satem languages 102 

Saxon 82 

— chancellery 90 
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— Electorate 90 
Saxons 76, 78 
Schriftdeutsch 124 
Schwaben 75, 78 
Schwundstufe 107 
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semi-vowels 134 
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Servian 72 

shield cartilage 4 

shva 105 

simple nouns 186 

simple verbs 171 

Slavic 72 

Slavic influence on Gennan 124 

slit Sounds 16 

slurred vowels 43 

sonorous 21 

sound tables 47, 150 

spirants 12 

Stabreim 86 

stage pronunciation 58 

Stammesverbände 77 

Stimmbänder 5 

stops 12 

stress 54 

strong declension 181, 192 

subjunctive 164 

Suebi, Suevi 74, 78 

Suffixes 152 
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Swabian 83, 84 

Swedes 75 

Swiss83, 85 
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syllables 52 

syncretism 176 
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Tatian87 

teeth 9, 10 

tense 153 

tense and aspect 154 
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Teutonic, Teutons 74 

thematic verbs 171 

Theodiscus 87 

Theodoric 79 

Thuringian83 
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Tristan und Isolde 87 
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— stop6 06 
voicdess 7 
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vowel changes, sporadic NHQ. 
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88 
weak noun declension 181 
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— verbs 159 
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West Germanic 73 
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OS. -Old Saxon 


HG. 
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ÜG. -Upper German 
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